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COTTON CULTIVATION AND SUPPLY. 


Tue paralysis of a great branch of our national industry, and 
the consequent pauperisation of an entire county, have given 
more than ordinary interest to the search for new sources 
from which our supplies of cotton may be drawn. Nor is 
the question one of merely temporary importance. The state 
of things which has been so suddenly interrupted is little 
likely to be restored in its integrity ; and the present derange- 
ment of the cotton trade has in it the elements of permanent 
change. There are some persons, indeed, who still cling to the 
belief that the crisis will be short; that a few modifications 
and readjustments will enable us to tide it over; that at any 
moment the American ports may be thrown open; and that 
the liberation of the cotton now lying there ready to be shipped 
would be the signal for a complete return to the accustomed 
order of growth and exportation. There is little probability, 
however, that these sanguine anticipations will be fulfilled. 
It is true, indeed, that the military ardour of the North 
seems to be rapidly cooling down; but this change is probably 
owing, In a great measure, to the extreme uncertainty and 
wide differences of opinion which at present exist as to the 
object and method of carrying on the war. The triumph of 
one or other of the two great political parties in the Federal 
States might put an end to this state of things, but it would 
not necessarily insure the restoration of peace. The propriety 
of recognising the independence of the South is not the 
question now in issue between them. Hereafter it may, not 
improbably, become so; but at this moment the point of 
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departure is the nature of the terms of reunion. The South, 
however, seems to look with no more favour upon its old 
allies than upon its old opponents. It is just as unwilling to 
return to the Union of President Buchanan as to the Union 
of President Lincoln. The doctrine of putting down rebellion 
seems as unpalatable when it is preached by a pro-slavery 
democracy, as when it is made the pretext for a republican 
reign of terror. That the recent Democratic victories may 
ultimately tend to bring about a peace is not improbable ; 
but there are several intermediate steps to be got over before 
any party in the North can make the recognition of the 
South an integral portion of its platform. Let us assume, 
however, that this has been done; that the peace-party in the 
North has been created, has fought, and has been victorious ; 
and that the ambassadors of the two Federations are now 
discussing the terms of separation. A man must be very con- 
scious of inspiration who would predict that the war 1s over 
even now. Negotiations have not always ended amicably, 
nor treaties of partition been invariably treaties of peace. 
The determination of a boundary-line; the division of the 
territories, which will involve economical interests of great 
importance to both the contending parties; the rendition of 
fugitive slaves, a question which did more, nerhaps, than any 
other to split up the Union, and will pro bably yield its full 
quota of discord to the international relations of the separated 
parts ;—all these problems will present themselves for diplo- 
matic solution, and upon any one of them a new conflict may 
arise as disastrous to English interests as the one which is 
now raging. Nor are the continuance or renewal of the war 
the only contingencies which may operate unfavourably on 
the supply of cotton. Southern society can hardly come 
unchanged out of such a fiery trial as it is enduring. Sepa- 
ration following upon an exhausting war must almost of 
necessity tend to modify the system of slavery in its present 
form. As the war goes on, military if not political reasons 
will probably compel the planters to arm lar ger numbers of 
their slaves,—a step which would be tantamount to a measure 
of partial emancipation. And when the war is over, the pre- 
sence of a critical and hostile neighbour on the same conti- 
nent; the coming for the first time face to face with the 
public opinion of Europe ; the rise into importance of the poor 
Whites, who, after they have fought for political independence, 
are not likely to rest contented with their present political 
and social insignificance ; and the growth of a manufacturing 
interest ;—all necessarily point in the same direction. But the 
economical tendency of any change of the kind will in the 
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first instance be injurious. It is quite possible, indeed, from 
the wastefulness and want of intelligence which are the inhe- 
rent characteristics of slaves, that in the long-run more cotton 
may be grown in the Senathern States by a large admixture of 
free labour. But the intermediate period, during which the 
two systems will be w orking side by side, and nites of them 
doing its utmost, will almost certainly be a period of dimin- 
ished production. 

The precise estimate, however, which may be formed of 
the duration and consequences of the present contest is not 
of much importance to the matter in hand. Our exclusive 
reliance upon America was as short-sighted twenty years 
ago as it is now. At no time since the cotton trade has been 
in existence was a catastrophe similar in kind, though not 
perhaps in proportions, to that from which we are now ‘suffer- 
ing, impossible or even improbable. Threats of secession and 
rumours of civil war might perhaps seem too wild and idle to 
merit serious attention; but “ difficulties” with the United 
States have at no time been uncommon, and a war in which 
the Southern ports would have been blockaded by an English 
fleet must have checked the flow of cotton to our own shores 
as effectually as the most rabid of internecine struggles. The 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain has depended from its 
very birth upon the industry of a single country, whose policy 
we cannot regulate, and whose fiiendulito we cannot insure. 
The lives of hundreds of thousands of Englishmen have been 
as much at the mercy of a foreign power as “though Lancashire 
were already a conquered province. And yet, while the faint- 
est suspicion that the increase of a foreign navy, or the im- 
proved organisation of a foreign army, might one day place us 
qt a disadvantage at sea or in the field, “has been enough to 
arouse the fears and quicken the energies of the whole people, 
this state of things has been acquiesced in without serious 
alarm, and with only an occasional expression of anxiety. It 
was assumed that the material losses inseparable from a war 
between England and the United States were a sufficient 
guarantee against its occurrence; that one side would never 
risk a cotton famine, or the other sacrifice the value of a cot- 
ton crop. Howw eak a safeguard this really would have been, 
the events of the last two years have abundantly shown. If 
considerations of profit and loss have proved wholly inadequate 
to keep the North and the South from fighting, they would 
hardly have been of more avail in the case ofa foreign enemy. 
Commercial treaties and commercial intercourse may do 
much to remove causes of war; but where the cause exists, 
they will have but little influence on the result. Interests 
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are as often defeated by passions as they are victorious over 
principles. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the immediate or remote 
issue of the present struggle in the United States, there 
can be no question that, if the cotton manufacture of Great 
Britain is to be sustained in, or, more correctly speaking, re- 
stored to, the position it has hitherto occupied, the first and 
most pressing need is the discovery of new sources from which 
to obtain supplies of raw material. Whether we shall ever 
again have American cotton in the same abundance and at 
the same price as we had up to last year, is at best uncertain ; 
and even if our doubts on this point should turn out to be un- 
founded, experience has shown us that even the most certain 
channel of import may be stopped up for atime. Ifit is to 
rest wholly with the Southern States of America to determine 
whether the mills of Lancashire are to work or to remain idle, 
it is much to be desired that cotton should cease to be the 
preponderating element in the national industry, and con- 
sequently the disturbing element in the national prosperity, 
which we have been accustomed to see it. Even the immense 
advantage of cheap calico may be too dearly purchased at the 
cost of an occasional famine. We can hardly regard the mag- 
nitude of our cotton trade as a reasonable ground for self-con- 
gratulation, unless it can be placed on a footing which may 
enable us to contemplate even an American war with some 
approach to equanimity. It must be admitted, however, that 
the selection of new cotton soils is not quite so simple a mat- 
ter as some persons seem to think. It is easy, no doubt, to 
draw a line along the 40th parallel of North latitude, and 
another along the 30th parallel of South latitude, and call the 
intermediate space the cotton zone; but after all, when we 
have ascertained that cotton has at some time or other been 
grown at various places within those limits, we have not ad- 
vanced very far. The requirements of the plant seem to be 
neither few nor simple; but our present knowledge of what 
they amount to is unfortunately scanty. While the art of 
cotton cultivation under favourable circumstances has attained 
a very high degree of perfection, the scientific principles 
on which it is based have been but little investigated, and 
consequently we are unable to predict with any certainty the 
success or failure of new experiments. 

Cotton is the fibrous down surrounding and adhering to 
the seeds of the gossypium, a genus belonging to the natural 
order malvacee (maliows). The fibres of which this down is 
composed vary in length from } an inch to 13 of an inch; in 


thickness, from +}jth of an inch to =3'g9th of an inch; and in 
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colour, from pure white to tawny yellow. The appearance of the 
plant differs greatly in different localities and climates; but 
under the most favourable conditions of soil and culture it is 
a well-grown shrub of about the height of a man, with large 
soft waving leaves, covered in summer with handsome cup- 
like flowers, varying in colour from bright yellow to dark 
chocolate, and in autumn with balls of down as large as 
guelder roses, which give to the cotton field an appearance of 
dazzling and almost painful whiteness. The family gossypium 
has never been accurately examined, and the number of species 
ranges, in the estimation of botanists, from five to forty. The 
cottons used in commerce, however, have been reduced by Dr. 
Royle to three—gossypium Barbadense, gossypium Indicum, 
and gossypium Peruvianum. Of these, gossypium Barbadense 
is the most important, and the most widely distributed. It is 
a native of Mexico, and probably of some of the West-India 
Islands. From Mexico it was imtroduced mto the United 
States; and the Southern planters are still in the habit of 
occasionally renewing their seed from the original source. To 
this species belongs all the short-stapled cotton of America, 
which, under the trade names of Uplands, Orleans, Mobile, 
Bowed Georgia, and others, forms the great bulk of the raw 
material hitherto imported into this country. Whether the 
other great variety of American cotton, the long staple or Sea 
Island, also belongs to it, is uncertain. Dr. Mallett considers 
that it is either a distinct species or at all events a strongly 
marked variety. Dr. Royle, on the other hand, mentions 
several instances in which the long fibres and the smooth seeds 
which constitute its distinguishing characteristics have ap- 
peared in cotton grown from New Orleans seed. Plants grown 
near Calcutta from this latter seed produced, in the third gene- 
ration, black seeds entirely without hairs, and long fibres ; and 
in the Southern States, the practice of renewing the seed 
from Mexico is said to have been adopted in order to pre- 
vent the crop losing its productive qualities, and giving a 
smaller supply of longer staple. From the West Indies the 
gossypium Barbadense found its way to the Island of Bourbon, 
and from thence was introduced into India, where accordingly 
it is chiefly known as “ Bourbon cotton.” The indigenous 
cotton of India, however, which has hitherto answered best 
there, is the gossypium Indicum, a smaller plant than the for- 
mer, growing from 14 to 2 feet high in temperate climates, 
and from 4 to 6 feet in hot countries. There are several varie- 
ties of this species, one or other of which is found throughout 
India, and probably also in China. Gossypium Peruvianum 
is a native of Brazil. It is the largest of the three species, 
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averaging from 10 to 15 feet in height, and, under the trade 
names of Pernambuco, Bahia, and Maranham, has been ex- 
ported to England in considerable quantities. 

Although, however, the accident ofa small crop in America 
may, from time to time, have given a momentary stimulus to 
the demand for the cotton of other countries, yet for all prac- 
tical purposes it is to that quarter alone that we have looked 
for our supplies. Eighty per cent of our whole imports has 
been from the cotton ports of the Southern States,—from New 
Orleans, Mobile, Galveston, and Apalachicola, on the Gulf of 
Mexico ; and from Charleston and Savannah, on the Atlantic. 
Of these, New Orleans sends us nearly half. The Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries,—the Teunessee, the Cumberland, the 
Arkansas, and the Red River,—bring down to that city the 
produce of Louisiana, Mississippi, Northern Alabama, ‘Ten- 
nessee, Arkansas, and Eastern Texas. The whole amount re- 
ceived there in 1859 was 1,669,274 bales. Next in importance 
to New Orleans stands. Mobile, which, by means of the rivers 
Alabama, Tombigbee, and Black Warrior, receives the crops 
of Alabama and Northern Mississippi, amounting in 1859 to 
685,000 bales. South Carolina and Georgia send their pro- 
duce, chiefly by railroad, to Charleston and Sav annah; but a 
portion of the crop of the latter state, as well as some from 
Eastern Alabama, finds its way, by the rivers Flint and Chat- 
tahoochee, to Apalachicola, the cotton port of Florida. Cen- 
tral and Western Texas send their crops to Galveston. 

The cotton lands of these states group themselves natu- 
rally into four distinct regions. ‘The first of these consists 
of the numerous sandy islands extending along the coast of 
South Carolina, Georgia, and a small part of Florida, on 
which, together with a narrow strip of the adjoiming main- 
land, is produced the famous Sea-Island cotton. These 
islands were once inhabited by a tribe of Indians, who lived 
chiefly by fishing; and the soil 1s composed of the accumu- 
lated shells of oysters, clams, and other shell-fish, mixed 
with sand and decayed vegetable matter. Whether from some 
peculiarity in the light sandy loam thus formed, or in the salt 
mud with which it is liberally dressed, or from the action of 
the sea air, the cotton grown on this coast yields a fibre which, 
for length, firmness, and fineness, has never been equalled else- 
where. The finest yarns used in the trade can only be spun from 
this cotton, and its price has alw ays been more than double 
that of any other. But the crop is so precarious, the process 
of preparation so prolonged, and the average yield per acre so 
much smaller than that of short-stapled cotton, that its cultiva- 
tion is said to be rarely profitable; and out ofnearly 3,000,000 
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bales, the whole amount of cotton exported from the United 
States in 1858, only 30,000 were Sea Island. The second and 
least important of the cotton regions is the “ pine barrens,” a 
belt of sand from 30 to 100 miles broad, which lies between 
the coast and the higher lands in the interior. It is almost 
wholly covered with pine woods, and although at one period it 
produced considerable quantities of cotton, much of the cleared 
land is now exhausted. <A good deal of cotton, however, is still 
raised, chiefly along the banks of the rivers. In wet seasons 
the crops are often very good, but in dry years the yield is in- 
considerable. Between the pine barrens and the mountains 
come the “ prairie lands.”” ‘They overlie a cretaceous forma- 
tion—the most important constituent being a soft argillaceous 
limestone—which sweeps round the south-western slope of the 
Alleghanies in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
and reappears on the other side of the Mississippi valley in 
Texas. Much of this region, especially in Alabama, was co- 
vered at the time of the first white settlement with a dense 
growth of cane. It had never been inhabited by the native 
tribes, owing to the difficulty of obtaming water. The few 
streams which are found there are small and muddy, and dried 
up half the year; and water has either to be stored in tanks 
or drawn from Artesian wells, of which there are often four 
or five on a plantation. On the prairies, and m the river 
bottoms of the Mississippi, with its southern tributaries, and 
the rivers of Texas, which constitute the fourth of the cotton 
regions, the great bulk of the crop of the Southern States is 
produced. 

What knowledge we possess of the description of soil and 
climate, and the method of cultivation best adapted to the full 
development of the cotton plant, is derived from the experience 
of the Southern States. ‘There all the energies of the owners 
of land have long been directed almost exclusively to this object; 
and the only attempt at a complete analysis of the soil is to be 
found in the record ofa series of very elaborate and careful 
experiments carried on by Dr. Mallett, Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Alabama, the publication of which is now 
unfortunately interrupted by the civil war. The importance 
of the facts established by these experiments depends in a great 
measure on the peculiar requirements of the cotton plant in 
respect of moisture. ‘There are four distinct forms in which 
moisture may be supplied to growing plants: 1. The atmo- 
sphere may contain water in the form of vapour, to any extent 
short of the point ofsaturation. 2. This point may be passed, 
?. e. the atmosphere may be so charged with water as to pre- 
cipitate it in the form ofrain. 3. The soil may contain water 
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intimately united with it, but not so as to be perceptible to 
sight or touch. 4. In this case, also, the point of saturation 
may be passed, and the soil may contain water in a liquid form. 
Now while, on the one hand, cotton is emphatically a sun-plant, 
while it can bear great heat and prolonged drought, it stands 
in need, on the other hand, of a large amount of moisture. So 
long as water is supplied to it in the first and third of the above 
forms, it cannot have too much of it. The more it gets, the 
better it will thrive. But in the second and fourth forms, the 
case is quite different. Rain, if it be heavy, or if it come late 
in the season, is very destructive ; and a wet soil is always and 
absolutely injurious. These facts serve to account for the pro- 
verbial fertility of a “ Mississippi bottom.” The evaporation 
from so large a body of water keeps the air constantly charged 
with vapour. Of the adaptation of the prairies to the cotton 
plant there is no such obvious explanation ; and Dr. Mallett 
therefore selected the Alabama “ cane-brake” as the theatre 
of his experiments. The comparisons instituted between this 
and other soils proved beyond a doubt, that the success which 
has attended the culture of cotton in the interior of the Southern 
States is due in great part to the extraordinary powers ofabsorp- 
tion and retention which the soil possesses. The results of the 
experiments may be summed up in a sentence. Dr. Mallett 
found that the specimens of soil examined took more than two 
months to dry, and lost nearly half their bulk during the pro- 
cess ; that they were able to contain a very large quantity of 
water without allowing any of it to drain off; that they parted 
with water very slowly, and were percolated by water very 
slowly ; and that they absorbed a large amount of moisture 
from the surrounding air. It is no wondcr, therefore, either 
that in the cane-brake, dry as it apparently is, moisture-loving 
plants should abound on every side, or that the cotton plant 
should find a congenial home. The nature of the soil secures 
a supply of moisture in one of the right forms, just as in the 
river bottoms the condition of the atmosphere secures it in 
another. While the seeds and fibre are ripening in the warmth 
and light of a noon-day sun, the roots are living on the mois- 
ture which the earth around them has stored up during the 
winter damp. Further experiments proved the existence of a 
corresponding capacity for absorbing gases, especially ammonia, 
and heat from the sun’s rays. The action of these qualities on 
the growing plant is the more important from the extreme 
fineness of the particles of which the soil is composed. Few 
of these are found to measure more than ;,th of an inch in 
diameter, and stones or gravel are never met with. The roots 
are thus allowed a free passage in all directions. 
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This last feature of the best cotton soil it is the principal 
object of cultivation to develope, or, if need be, to supply. In 
the winter the land is ‘‘ bedded,” 7. e. laid out with the plough 
in ridges about ten inches high, level at the top, and from 
three to six feet apart, according to the richness of the soil. 
At the end of March a furrow is run along the top of the 
ridge, in which the seed is planted, and the earth is then 
pressed down on it by a wooden harrow with a small roller 
attached to it. A careful hand will plant from ten to twelve 
acres a day. Ina week or a fortnight the seed appears above 
the ground; and shortly after that, the stalks are thinned 
out with the hoe, so as to leave only a few standing together 
at intervals of eight or ten inches, and the earth carefully 
drawn up round the remaining stems, to prevent their being 
blown down by the wind. At the same time the ground 
between the rows is ploughed over again to destroy the weeds 
and grass, and to keep the earth soft and light for the roots. 
This process is repeated every two or three weeks, until at 
length the crop is reduced to rows of single plants, standing 
from one to two feet apart, the distance being so regulated 
that when the leaves are fully grown the intervening spaces 
may be perfectly shaded from the sun, and the ground beneath 
kept as moist as possible. Until the plant is thus “ laid by,” 
it is of the first importance to keep the plough and the hoe in 
constant operation. ‘Trained Negroes become very skilful in 
the use of both these implements. They will run a furrow or 
cut out a tuft of grass within an inch of the plant, without 
doing it the least injury. By the early part of June, the 
flowers are in full bloom. They last but three days, changing 
their colour from yellow to crimson on the second, and to cho- 
colate on the third day. When they fall, they leave a green 
pod, about half an inch in diameter, which takes from three 
to six weeks to ripen. The first bolls open and the picking 
season commences about the middle of August; but the plant 
goes on flowering till the first frosts, and cotton may be 
gathered as late as January, or, in mild winters, even Feb- 
ruary. ‘To pick cotton properly requires considerable manual 
dexterity. Every particle should be withdrawn from the 
boll at one pull, without allowing any fragments of leaves or 
husks to come away with it. A “right good hand” will pick 
200 Ibs. of seed cotton in a day. In Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, 1600 lbs. of seed cotton per acre is an average yield ; 
but in South Carolina and Georgia, 800 lbs. is considered a 
fair crop, and much cotton land does not produce more than 
half that quantity. About one-fourth of this is cotton wool, 
and the remainder seed. Under favourable circumstances a 
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single plant will yield as many as 400 bolls, or from 15 lbs. to 
20 lbs. of seed cotton. 

The cultivation, on a great scale, of short-staple cotton 
dates from the invention of the saw-gin, by Mr. Whitney, in 
1793. Before that time the fibres were separated from the 
seeds by a machine consisting of two wooden rollers, half an 
inch in diameter, revolving in opposite directions one above 
the other. They were connected with a treadle, which a 
labourer worked with his foot, while he fed the rollers with 
the seed cotton lying on a board before him. The roller-gin 
is still used for Sea-Island cotton, as the action of the saw- 
gin destroys the long fibres; but on the short staple it was 
quite 1 useless, in consequence of the short hairs on the seeds 
sticking to the rollers and preventing them from working. 
The saw-gin is composed of two cylinders, one fitted with 
circular saws placed three-quarters of an inch apart, and the 
other with brushes the bristles of which just touch the teeth 
of the saws. The cylinders revolve opposite to an iron grat- 
ing, on the other side of which is placed the seed cotton. 
The fibres are caught by the saws as they pass, and drawn 
through the bars, and then, coming in contact with the 
brushes on the other cylinder, whisked off to a table under- 
neath. A machine of one-horse power will gin a bale of 
cotton weighing 400 lbs. in a day; and on large plantations 
it is usual to have four gins, worked by ten or twelve mules, 
or more often by steam, which will turn out five bales a day 
each. ‘The use of the roller-gin is not the only feature in 
which the preparation of Sea-Island differs from that of Up- 
lands cotton. While the latter may remain unpicked for 
weeks without injury, the former must be gathered as soon as 
the bolls open, or it will fall from the pod and be spoiled; and 
the extreme violence of the rains which set in along the coast 
about the 20th of July, and often last far into the picking 
season, sometimes prev ents the labourer from gathering more 
than 10 Ibs. a day. Again, while the short staple i is ready for 
ginning as soon as it is picked, the more delicate variety has 
to be first “whipped,” ¢.e. passed through a long sloping 
cage, where it is whirled round by a revolving shaft, so as to 
eet rid of any particles of sand or leaves which may have got 
mixed up with it. All the seeds whose fibres are not a pure 
white are then removed; and after it is thus “sorted” and 
sinned, it is again carefully gone over by hand, and any re- 
maining fragments of seed or husk are picked out. ‘This 
extreme degree of care is absolutely necessary, not merely to 
command a ligh price, but even to insure the sale of the 
cotton, as, from its being employed only for particular pur- 
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oses, a certain standard of quality is required, in estimating 
which the purchaser is chiefly guided by the reputation of the 
lantation on which it is grown. 

The history of cotton culture in America does not offer 
much encouragement to experimental planting in other coun- 
trices. There have been great successes, it is true, but they 
have been obtained under very remarkable conditions as to 
soil and climate, and by the aid of a wholly exceptional sys- 
tem of labour. We are not going to enter upon the much- 
vexed question whether slavery is economically profitable. 
But it must be borne in mind that what is generally said of 
the inherent superiority of free labour, is proved only of free 
white labour. It remains to be seen whether any system 
short of slavery can obtain the like results from the labour 
of an inferior race, even with the advantages of white super- 
intendence. One thing, however, is clear: successful cotton 
growing 1s not a thing of easy or certain attainment. The 
experience of the Southern States is evidence of what can be 
done under an extraordinary combination of favourable cir- 
cumstances: it is no evidence of what can be done under 
any of those circumstances standing alone. The climate may 
be all that we could wish, and its influence be thrown away 
on an unkindly soil; the soil may have every component that 
could be desired, and the climate may play us false; soil 
and climate may both do their utmost, and the crop which 
has grown up under our very eyes may be wasted by the 
careless ignorance of those who gather it in. 

We have now to inquire what are the sources, other than 
the United States, from which any appreciable quantity of 
cotton is actually received; what are their capabilities for de- 
velopment ; and what is the probability of our being able to 
add to their number. The following table, which we extract 
from Mann’s Cotton Trade of Great Britain, gives a compara- 
tive statement, calculated on the average of periods of five 
years, of the amount imported from all quarters since 1815. 






































; , BW. | ign UMMM tee, U ecces: | 
ry | United »..,:) | Mediter- | British Other | Grand 
Years. States. Brazil. | ranean. |East Indies MC f British! parts. | total. | 
| uiana. 
| lbs. lbs. | bs. hie. Ibs, | Ibs. lbs. 
1815-9 | 59,404,980 | 19,084,711 | 322,362] 34,293 5055 | 11,223,446 | 6,109,353 | 130,438,507 
1820) _ | 103,844,292 | 24,360,668 | 2,463,078 | 13,55: 3) 256 | 7,515,002 | 11,829 610, 153,565, "906 
1825-9 | 159,326,280 | 24.357,882 |10.293,685 23,798, 450 | 6,129,028 | 1,817.611 | 225,717,931 
18: 0- 4 231,337,114 | 26,530,522 | 4,750,988 | 27,828,314 | 2,450,003 | 1,103,277 || 294,000,218 
1835-9 | 327,551,781 | 22,972,862 | 7,768,755 | 51,260,320 | 1. 580,566 , 3,904,904 || 415,039,188 
1840-4 | 470,417,078 | 17,286,643 | 8,798,307 | 84,344,421 1,192,119 | 4,268, 406 | 586,306,974 
1845-9 | 525,590,127 | 21,116,077 11, 661,824 | 66,370,532 | 994.996 873,047 625, 606 603 
1850-4 | 647,205,152 | 24,007,892 |27,159,431 12 5,621,264 | 427,735 | 2,248, 717 | | 826,670,191 


1855-9 | 782,274,506 | 23 "483,264 133,751, 470 (180, 213,488 666,974 8,667,978 | 1029,057,680 | 











It will be seen from this table that our total imports have 
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gone on steadily increasing. In the five years ending in 1859 
they were more than doublewhat they were in the corre- 
sponding period twenty years before, and nearly ten times 
what they were twenty years before that again. But until 
the last ten years this increase was wholly contributed by the 
United States. The supplies from every other country had 
either grown less, or, at best, remained stationary. ‘From 
Brazil we now obtain, as nearly as possible, the same quantity 
as we did forty years ago ; but this contribution, which in the 
first ten years of the period was fifteen per cent of our whole 
supply, in the last was only two per cent of it. Egypt and 
India fluctuate greatly during the larger part of the time, but 
both show a decidedly upws ard tendency during the last ten 
years. The amount sent by the West Indies has constantly 
decreased ; for even the reaction from 1855 to 1859, slight as 
it is, is more apparent than real, being due to an unusually 
large crop in the Bahamas in 1857,—a fact which is the less 
important, as in 1856 and 1858 these same islands did not 
raise a single pound. Of these four sources,—India, Egypt, 
Brazil, and the West Indies,—the first is by far the most 
important, both with respect to the quantity actually im- 
ported, and to the rate at which it has increased. in the 
search for an auxiliary to, if not a substitute for, the Southern 
States of America, it is to India that we must first turn. 

The cotton grown in the British East Indies is of two 
kinds,—that raised from the seed of the gossypium Indicum, 
which is indigenous to the peninsula, and that raised from 
various exotic seeds, chiefly American, which have been from 
time to time introduced by way of experiment. The native 
cotton has been grown for at least 3000 years, and during all 
that time it has furnished the principal material for the 
clothing of the natives ; but no statistics exist of the amount 
actually raised, either now or at any former period, and the 
estimates of different authorities vary from 750,000,000 lbs, 
to 3,000,000,000 lbs. Of the two extremes, the latter is per- 
haps nearer the truth. The cottons known by the trade- 
names of Surats, Madras, and Bengal, all belong to this 
species; and from it are manufactured all the native fabrics, 
from the coarse cloths of Madras up to the famous Dacca 
muslins. But the indigenous cotton of India has not been 
popular in England, and it certainly does not seem that its 
ill repute is undeserved. In the first place, the staple is very 
much shorter than the American. Out of 105 samples of 
native cotton in the International Exhibition of 1862, only 
thirty-nine were an inch long, and only ten more than an 
inch. The mean length of the whole collection was ;%ths of 
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an inch. In consequence of this defect, considerable altera- 
tions would have to be made in the machinery hitherto used, 
to adapt it to the spinning of this inferior material. But the 
shortness of the fibre is not its only fault. In the tabular 
synopsis given in the Indian Catalogue, one column is devoted 
to the remarks of the Commissioner appointed by the Cotton 
Supply Association to examine the various cottons. In this 
column the expressions, “ worthless,’ “not worth growing,” 
“inferior,” “ poor and weak,” “ coarse,” ‘bad colour,” “ rot- 
ten fibre,” “ harsh,” “irregular,” ‘naturally bad,” are con- 
stantly to be met with. Besides this, it is generally injured 
in the preparation. Looking again at the table, we see 
“spoiled,” ‘badly ginned,” “leafy,” “ruined in cleaning,” 
“chopped to bits in ginning,” recurring with equal frequency. 
And then it comes to market adulterated with every sort of 
foreign substance,—sced, sand, shells, stones, dirt, dung, 
water, and inferior cotton,—and constantly packed and 
branded so as to counterfeit the higher-priced varieties. 
Under these circumstances, that small section of the manu- 
facturers which has taken any interest in the cotton trade of 
India has chiefly occupied itself in recommending the intro- 
duction of the more valuable exotic species. It is the fashion 
with these gentlemen to speak with great severity of the 
shortcomings of the former government of India. If the 
Kast India Company had done its duty, they maintain, Ame- 
rican cotton would now be grown throughout the whole 
extent of the peninsula, and Lancashire distress be a thing 
unknown. In reality, however, it does not appear that on 
this point the Board of Directors were at all to blame. Be- 
fore 1840, isolated attempts had constantly been made, under 
their sanction and at their expense, to naturalise foreign 
cotton in India; and from that year to 1860 a series of expe- 
riments was undertaken, at a very great outlay, solely for the 
purpose of obtaining some trustworthy data on which to 
found a conclusion as to the feasibility of the attempt. In the 
first instance, these experiments were conducted by a body of 
experienced American planters brought over from the United 
States, who were placed in experimental farms, furnished with 
secds, tools, and machines for cleaning, and authorised to 
enter into contracts with the natives to buy all the American 
cotton they might raise at a fixed rate. Clearly the govern- 
ment was willing to make the trial; let us see with what 
success it was attended. 

In Bengal, the planters met with nothing but disasters. 
At Dacca, the growth of the plant in its earlier stages was too 
luxuriant, and its strength was all wasted on wood and leaves ; 
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while later in the season the whole crop was destroyed by in- 
sects,—a danger to which the native cotton does not appear to 
be exposed. On the coast of Av a, the same thing was repeated, 
— overgrowth in the beginning, and destruction by insects 
at the end. At Rungpore, insects were again fatal; while at 
Gorruckpore, the plants seemed altogether exhausted, and 
allowed their fruit to drop off unripe at the end of three 
months, when they ought to have been just in their prime. 
In Cuttack alone, on the seacoast near the Mahanuddy river, 
Was any success met with; and in this case the seed used was 
not the New Orleans, but the Bourbon, a variety originally 
from the same stock, but long acclimatised in the country. 
Still these failures admit of partial explanation. Notwith- 
standing the tendency to over- luxuriance, the ‘black soil,” 
the richest i in India, was selected for the plantations, and even 
this was dressed with manure; and the instance of Cuttack 
seemed to suggest that a poorer and more sandy soil might 
answer better. But this view was hardly borne out by later ex- 
perience. The North-west Provinces answer in some respects 
to this description, and accordingly four farms were planted 
in the Doab, and to the west of the Jumna river. But here 
the heat and drought proved as fatal in their turn. The 
leaves shrivelled up “beneath the blazing sun, as though they 
had been scorched; and the bolls fell off in showers. At 
Agra, there was a combination of both evils. Early in the 
season, when the plants wanted rain, they were withering from 
the heat; later, when they wanted sun, they were destroy ed 
by the violence of the rains. And here, again, such of them 
as chanced to survive were devoured by insccts. Irrigation, 
however, was not attempted; and it is at least possible that, 
if persevered in, it might have modified the extreme dryness 
of the climate. In the Madras Presidency the ill success 
was not quite so uniform. The planters, indeed, thought the 
northern districts too dry, and the climate of the southern 
districts too uncertain ; but to this unfavourable verdict there 
were two exceptions. In Tinnevelly and Coimbatore the 
New-Orleans seed answered well, being planted, in the former 
case, in sandy soil, near the seacoast, and the “red soil,” in 
the latter case, being preferred to the black. Even here, how- 
ever, partly from the shortness and uncertainty of the seasons, 
and partly from the disinclination of the ryots to take the 
trouble of learning a new system of cultivation without any 
corresponding adv antage to themselves, the experiment had 
no permanent results of i importance. 

In Bombay, which has always been the great cotton-export- 
ing Presidency of India, similar attempts have been made for 
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the last twenty years. In the collectorate of Broach, where 
the best indigenous cotton is largely grown, some kinds of 
exotic seed were found to yield occasionally, when cultivated 
as garden-plants with great care and at a great expense. 
Even then they never escaped partial damage from the vio- 
lence of the seasons; and when tried on a larger scale they 
invariably came to nothing. So again at Surat, and at Ahme- 
dabad, where the experiment was tried for nine seasons, from 
1851 to 1860, and proved only “a costly failure.”” At Sattara, 
the New-Orleans cotton was introduced in 1850, at the sug- 
gestion of the President, Sir Bartle Frere. The natives had 
heard of the success which, as we shall shortly see, had at- 
tended the new system in the neighbouring collectorate of 
Dharwar, and were anxious to make the trial for themselves. 
In that year, 60,000lbs. of seed were distributed ; but for three 
successive seasons the plants were destroyed by drought, and 
after that, the ryots were discouraged, and planted no more. 
Change the name, and we have here the history of the experi- 
ment at Sholapore. In Khandeish, New-Orleans seed was 
planted from 1845 to 1850, with very indifferent results ; but 
in the season of 1850-51, the appearance of the crops gave 
promise of triumphant success, “Mr. Simpson entertained the 
most sanguine hopes of the crop. In June he reported, ‘Some 
of the plants have attained to 3 feet in height, and they gene- 
rally range from 13 inches to 2 feet, and are beginning to 
throw out flowers and young fruit. These plants have the 
most vigorous and healthy appearance, with the finest de- 
veloped “leaves, I have ever seen in India; some of these 
measuring nearly G inches in diameter’ In J uly, he stated, 
‘The plants reared from irrigation are from waist to breast 
high, and are well filled with bolls and blossoms.’ He sub- 
sequently wrote, ‘I never before saw better cotton crops in 
India,—they are equal to Louisiana ;’ and again, ‘ The cotton 
plants at Copra and Yawul, reared by irrigation, are superb: 
this irrigated America cotton cultivation has approached per- 
fection.” In August, he reported, ‘I found the plants at 
Copra and Yawul, that were reared by being watered from 
wells for nearly a month before the rains set in, to be in the 
most luxuriant and promising condition; each plant being 
uniformly the same to the very utmost verge of these fields, 
and looked as though, had the whole of the Khandeish been 
sown at the same time, and treated in a similar manner, the 
result would have been all over alike, which I can assure you 
would have been equal to the finest cotton province in the 
United States.”’! And yet, notwithstanding these brilliant 
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prospects, the crop was scanty; insects and caterpillars des- 
troyed the leaves and blossoms, and the first ripened pods grew 
rotten under the later rains. Still, in the next season, a much 
larger area was laid down in cotton, but the crop was damaged 
by drought. The ryots grew disheartened ; and in spite of go- 
vernment encouragement, and a gratuitous distribution of seed, 
the cultivation of exotic cotton declined, and in 1855 came to 
an end altogether. At Rutnagherry, the collector, Mr. Elphin- 
stone, had tried Sea-Island, New-Orleans, and Bourbon seed, 
in his own garden. The cotton was remarkably fine, and 
samples of it were sent to Bombay, where they “excited the 
most lively interest.” In the two following years, 1840-41, 
he was equally fortunate, and the government was induced by 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to make a grant to enable 
him to cultivate on a larger scale. Thus tested, the expen- 
ment was a decided failure, in consequence, as Mr. Elphinstone 
was forced to admit, of the inferiority of the soil. It after- 
wards appeared that his former successes had been obtained 
“by the excavation of small holes in a hard red gravel, filled 
up with artificial soil brought from a distance,” at a loss of 
nearly 70 per cent. In Belgaum, New-Orleans seed was in- 
troduced in 1845; and as long as the government found the 
seed, bought the produce, and gave rewards to the growers, it 
continued to be planted. The crops were usually promising 
at first, and the average yield of clean cotton from 15 lbs. to 
30 lbs. per acre. In 1852, however, it fell to 6 lbs.; and in the 
next year the attempt was given up, except in one district, 
where it had met with rather better fortune ; but, taking the 
whole collectorate, the area of exotic cotton is only 6,500 
acres, against 287,000 of the indigenous species. 

In one solitary instance the experiment met with a suc- 
cess as conspicuous as the perseverance with which it was 
carried on. In Dharwar, New-Orleans seed was introd“ced 
in 1812 by the collector, Mr. Shaw, who continued to su- 
perintend the cultivation until 1845, when he was obliged to 
resign from ill health. By that time, his unwearied exer- 
tions had so far naturalised the new system that the experi- 
mental farms were abolished, and the cultivation left to the 
ryots, under the superintendence of Mr. Mercer and another 
American planter. It turned out, however, that the native 
officials had exercised an undue pressure upon the ryots, in 
order to compel them to plant New-Orleans seed; and upon 
this being withdrawn, the number of acres sown with it fell 
from 20,502 in 1847-48, to 3,351 in 1848-49. This reverse 
was only temporary. Government encouragement was con- 
tinued for a time, and only gradually withdrawn; while a larger 
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number of saw-gins were introduced, so as no longer to leave 
the cultivators at the mercy of the dealers who might happen 
to own them. In 1849-50, 15,573 acres were planted with 
exotic cotton, and 225,685 with mdigenous. In the following 
year, the proportions were, 31,668 acres of the New Orleans, 
and 225,314 acres of the native; and in 1861-62, the acreage 
of the former had increased to 178,682, while that of the lat- 
ter was 200,491. “‘Saw-ginned Dharwar” stands first in the 
list of Indian cottons, and has generally commanded a price 
little inferior to middling Orleans. Tor three years, however, 
—from 1858 to 1860,—its reputation greatly declined, in con- 
sequence of the dirty and adulterated state in which it came 
to market; and in 1860, it actually fetched a lower price than 
the best native cotton. Since then its character and value 
has again risen. 

But the climate of Dharwar seems to be quite exceptional. 
In common with Broach, Surat, Berar, and Nagpore, Dhar- 
war is subject to the south-west monsoon, followed by heavy 
night-dews, and has therefore nine months of comparatively 
cool and moist weather ; while the eastern and southern dis- 
tricts of Madras, which are subject to the shorter north-east 
monsoon, have continuous drought for three-fourths of the 
year; and the North-west Provinces, though they are subject 
to the south-west monsoon, suffer from the neighbourhood of 
the great sandy deserts to the west, which give the winds a 
dry and scorching influence. Besides this advantage, it has 
others peculiar to itself. It les above the Western Ghauts, 
about seventy miles from the sea, and the force of the mon- 
soon is spent on the mountain range; so that, while the cli- 
mate is mild and moist, the annual rainfall is only thirty 
inches, though on the Ghauts themselves, at a distance of 
only forty miles, it is 150 inches. Altogether, Mr. Shaw 
seems to be justified in saying that “ the climate of no part of 
Western India approaches so near the climate of the cotton 
districts of the United States” as that of Dharwar. 

In determining the causes of this long catalogue of failures, 
two seem to stand out with especial prominence—the climate 
and the insects. In the opinion of the American planters, the 
former was chiefly in fault. In America, says one of them, 
the climate is “regular, mild, and humid,’ while India is 
‘6 ° 4 ‘ : 

periodically deluged with an excess of rain, followed by per- 
petual drought, an arid atmosphere, and a parched surface.” 
Undoubtedly India is, throughout nearly its whole extent, a 
country of short seasons and extreme and sudden variations 
of heat, dryness, and moisture, and in all these respects it is 
ill suited to the cultivation of plants the produce of which, 
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consisting of seeds, necessarily requires a long time to come 
to maturity. The most trying moment is generally that of 
the transition from the extreme of moisture to the extreme of 
heat ; and it has been suggested that this may admit of being 
temperec ed by irrigation. But the benefit is at best doubtful, 

as In Many cases ‘irrigation tends to promote an over-luxuri ant 
growth ; and even where the poverty of the soil acts as a safe- 
suard against this danger, the w orks have to be kept in order 
throughout the year at an expense which may seriously inter- 
fere with the profits of the crop, or else the canals are almost 
certain to be empty just at the moment when water is most 
wanted. But perhaps the feature in which the local intferi- 
ority of the foreign to the native cotton is most apparent, is 
the readiness with which the former becomes a precy to the 
myriads of insects that infest a tropical country. The greater 
hardness and roughness of texture which distinguish the m- 
digenous plant seem to preserve it from their attacks; but 
the only suggestion which Dr. Royle can make for the safety 
of the New-Orleans cotton is is, that the habits of the destroyers 
should be carefully watched in order to discover some weak 
point where they may be assailed with success. 

It has been suggested recently that the true reason for the 
failure of these repeated attempts must be looked for in the 
nationality of the men who were chosen to superintend them. 
How, it is asked, could American planters do otherwise than 
conceal the fact that British India could beat the Umited 
States on its own ground? Was it to be expected that they 
should really identify themselves with the success of an expe- 
riment the object of which was to give their own country a 
dangerous rival in the European market? This explanation 
does more credit to the ingenuity than to the common sense 
of its inventors. Patriotism is not so widely diffused among 
the members of any great community as to make it likely 
that ten men, taken at random from among them, would 
deliberately prefer the remote advantage of their country to 
their own immediate interests. Englishmen are not less 
alive to patriotic feelings than other people; but it is not 
generally held that a Manchester man is ineligible to super- 
intend an experimental factory abroad, or that he would be 
likely to send in a false report to his employers to guard his 

native Lancashire from a possible infringement of her manu- 
facturing monopoly. It must be a more than usually poctic 
fancy that can paint the American planter gazing into the 
future, and then choosing the w rong season to sow his seed ; 
or brooding over the destiny of his country while he is look- 
ing out for a cotton-field conveniently situated for an inunda- 
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tion. And if any other answer be needed to this most far- 
fetched of objections, it is to be found in the fact, that the 
only successful experiment, that of Dharwar, was superin- 
tended, for the greater part of the time, by two Americans ; 
while many of the unsuccessful ones were carried on by the 
Company’s own servants. 

Nor are we without other evidence which, if it be not 
more conclusive, is at all events wholly free from suspicion on 
the score of interested motives. In the middle of 1861, the 
Manchester Cotton Supply Association sent out a large sup- 
ply of New-Orleans and Egyptian seed, to be distributed over 
the country by means of the Agri-Horticultural Society of 
India. At the end of the year, a circular letter was sent to 
many of the gentlemen who had applied for seeds, requesting 
them to state how the experiment had answered. Out of 
more than twenty answers received, there are only three 
which can be said to record any success. At Shajchanpore 
the plants throve in almost any soil, especially in a rich 
well-pulverised mould; but, from the want of rain during 
sowing, it was necessary to sow them in the first instance in 
sheltered patches near wells, and afterwards to transplant 
them into the fields—a method of treatment which when 
tried in another locality proved fatal to the crop. At Jugdis- 
pore the seed was sown in pits four feet deep, which were filled 
in with manure as the plants grew up, and, the roots being 
thus kept away from the hot dry surface, a fair yield of cotton 
was obtained. On the low alluvial coast of the Soonder- 
bunds the results were also favourable. But contrast these in- 
stances with the remainder. At Futtyghur the plants grew and 
flowered fairly, but the unripe pods were eaten off by worms. 
At Mynpoorie the plants were stunted, and appeared to con- 
stitute the favourite food of the white ant. At Roy Bareilly 
they died off when they were a foot high. At Lucknow only 
one in a thousand of the New-Orleans seed germinated ; those 
that did, grew well and bore a fair crop of pods, but scarcely 
any cotton was gathered from them, owing to the ravages of 
insects. In Baraitch, Fyzabad, Goudah, and Dunabad, the 
New-Orleans seed never appeared above the ground. In 
Mahomdie, Putabghur, Sullanpore, Hurdin, Oonao, the plants 
died without flowering, or, if they survived, were stunted and 
unhealthy. In Deoghur the germination was most promising, 
and the first leaves were ten times larger than those of the 
native cotton; but when they reached the height of eighteen 
inches the leaves shrivelled and the whole plant stopped grow- 
ing. In Chittagong the appearance of the plants was most 
healthy, but unfortunately there were no pods to be found on 
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them. It is true that the season of 1861 is described as being 
unusually rainy; and it is perhaps possible that future trials 
may be more happy. But at present the only conclusion we 
can come to is, that the introduction of American cotton into 
India has been attempted for a long series of years, over a 
wide range of country, under different circumstances, with 
different modes of villians, by natives, Americans, and Euro- 
peans, and that up to this time there is only one instance of 
success to sect against innumerable failures. In a territory so 
vast as that of India, it would be rash to say that there may 
not be districts where American cotton has not yet been tried, 
which may prove better adapted to its cultivation, or others 
where, though it has failed already, it may be tried again 
hereafter with better fortunes. But it is idle to cast the 
blame of past failures on the Indian government, or to point 
to Dharwar in support of the argument that, if Nev- Orleans 
cotton has suceceded in one district, it may in others. One 
prize amidst so many blanks 1s hardly enough to justify any 
further expenditure of public money ; ‘and the fact’ that New- 
Orleans cotton has answered in Dharwar is rather a reason 
why it should not answer elsewhere. Its success there is 
owing, as we have every reason to believe, to the presence 
of given climatic conditions. Those climatic conditions are 
wanting in most other parts of India, and we have no cause 
to be surprised that the agricultural results which depend on 
them are wanting also. The cotton of Dharwar may cease 
to be an exceptional product, but not, we suspect, until the 
climate of Dharwar has ceased to be an exceptional advan- 
tage. 

The next question which presents itself is, whether the in- 
digenous cotton may be so far improved as to fit it to supply 
the place in European manufacture of that American species 
which India has failed to reproduce. This improvement may 
relate either to the character of the staple, or to the condition 
in which it is brought to the market,—in other words, either 
to the system of cultivation, or to the processes of gathering, 
cleaning, and packing. <As to the former, the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge seems decidedly adverse to its possi- 
bility. No doubt, the native system of agriculture is rude 
enough when compared with that of the Southern States of 
America. The land is ploughed twice, before and after the 
rains, with a heavy hoe drawn by two bullocks and weighted 
by stones, with the driver standing on it. The first time, all 
the leaves, weeds, and manure (w here any has been applied) 
are worked imto the cracks which the heat has made in the 
surface ; the second time, the weeds are cleared away, and 
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the soil is mixed and softened. The seed is tlien sown, 
usually in the month of June ; and, if the land is new, that 
is all the attention which the crop receives. If, however, it 
is old and has been manured, it is weeded twice,—once, a 
month after sowing, with a small bullock-hoe, and once, a 
month later, by hand. The plants are generally in flower by 
October; and in that case the first picking will take place in 
December, and the second in January. Manure is too scarce 
to be generally used ; and the ryots cannot afford to let their 
land lie fallow, though the importance of a rotation of crops 
is well understood, and cotton is rarely planted oftener than 
once in three or four years. In some of the more important 
cotton districts, such as Berar and Broach, the American 
method of planting in rows has taken the place of the old 
plan of sowing the seed broadcast ; but in other respects the 
native system has probably undergone but little change since 
the time of Alexander. Before we attempt to change it, we 
should remember two things: first, that it is useless to intro- 
duce improvements which, if they increase the gross crop, in- 
crease the cost of production i in a yet greater "degree e; and, 
second, that the ryot carries his dislike of change to a degree 
of which Europeans have very little conception, and that, if 
he is much interfered with, he will be very likely to prefer to 
grow a crop in the management of which he may be left to 
follow his own traditions without hindrance. Nor is it by 
any means certain that his system is susceptible of much im- 
provement. If the native implements are rude and clumsy, 
the American and European ones would be too heavy and too 
expensive. Native cattle could not draw, or native cultiva- 
tors hold, the English plough ; and if English men or English 
cattle were imported to take their places, they would certainly 
die before the end of their first season. Even where New- 
Orleans seed has been successfully naturalised, it has been 
cultivated on the native system ; and all the American plant- 
ers ultimately came round to the conclusion, that the Indian 
husbandman possesses a practical knowledge of the capabili- 
ties of the soil he has to deal with upon which it would be 
difficult to improve. Even the introduction of irrigation on a 
more extended scale, which is so often urged upon the Indian 
government, would be in many Cases but a doubtful benefit. 
Throughout India the opinion of the ryots is hostile to it; 
and in ’ Khandeish, where there is a large number of i irrigation- 
works which are used in the cultivation of other and less 
valuable crops, it is never applied to cotton. Where the ex- 
periment has been tried, the results have been far from uni- 
form. In Broach, irrigation rather increased the quantity of 
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them. It is true that the season of 1861 is described as being 
unusually rainy; and it is perhaps possible that future trials 
may be more happy. But at present the only conclusion we 
can come to is, that the introduction of American cotton into 
India has been attempted for a long series of years, over a 
wide range of country, under different circumstances, with 
different modes of culture, by natives, Americans, and Euro- 
peans, and that up to this time there is only one instance of 
success to set against innumerable failures. In a territory so 
vast as that of India, it would be rash to say that there may 
not be districts where American cotton has not yet been tried, 
which may prove better adapted to its cultivation, or others 
where, though it has failed already, it may be tried again 
hereafter with better fortunes. But it is idle to cast the 
blame of past failures on the Indian government, or to point 
to Dh ae war in support of the argument that, if New-Orleans 
cotton has succeeded in one district, it may in others. One 
prize amidst so many blanks 1s hardly enough to justify any 
further expenditure of public money; and the fact that New- 
Orleans cotton has answered in Dharwar is rather a reason 
why it should not answer elsewhere. Its success there is 
owing, as we have every reason to believe, to the presence 
of given climatic conditions. Those climatic conditions are 
wanting in most other parts of India, and we have no cause 
to be surprised that the agricultural results which depend on 
them are wanting also. The cotton of Dharwar may cease 
to be an exceptional product, but not, we suspect, until the 
climate of Dharwar has ceased to be an exceptional advan- 
tage. 
The next question which presents itself 1s, whether the in- 
digenous cotton may be so far improved as to fit it to supply 
the place in European manufacture of that American species 
which India has failed to reproduce. This improvement may 
relate either to the character of the staple, or to the condition 
in which it is brought to the market,—in other words, either 
to the system of cultivation, or to the processes of gathering, 
cleaning, and packing. As to the former, the opinion of those 
best qualified to judge seems decidedly adverse to its possi- 
bility. No doubt, the native system of agriculture is rude 
enough when compared with that of the Southern States of 
America. The land is ploughed twice, before and after the 
rains, with a heavy hoe drawn by two bullocks and weighted 
by stones, with the driver standing onit. The first time, all 
the leaves, weeds, and manure (w here any has been applied) 
are worked ito the cracks which the heat has made in the 
surface ; the second time, the weeds are cleared away, and 
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the soil is mixed and softened. The sced is then sown, 
usually in the month of June; and, if the land is new, that 
is all the attention which the crop receives. If, however, it 
is old and has been manured, it is weeded twice,—once, a 
month after sowing, with a small bullock-hoe, and once, a 
month later, by hand. The plants are generally in flower by 
October; and in that case the first picking will take place in 
December, and the second in January. Manure is too scarce 
to be generally used ; and the ryots cannot afford to let their 
land lie fallow, though the importance of a rotation of crops 
is well understood, and cotton is rarely planted oftener than 
once in three or four years. In some of the more important 
cotton districts, such as Berar and Broach, the American 
method of planting in rows has taken the place of the old 
plan of sowing the seed broadcast ; but in other respects the 
native system has probably undergone but little change since 
the time of Alexander. Before we attempt to change it, we 
should remember two things: first, that it 1s useless to intro- 
duce improvements which, if they increase the gross crop, in- 
crease the cost of production in a yet greater degree ; and, 
second, that the ryot carries his dislike of change to a degree 
of which Europeans have very little conception, and that, if 
he is much interfered with, he will be very likely to prefer to 
grow a crop in the management of which he may be left to 
follow his own traditions without hindrance. Nor is it by 
any means certain that his system is susceptible of much im- 
provement. If the native implements are rude and clumsy, 
the American and European ones would be too heavy and too 
expensive. Native cattle could not draw, or native cultiva- 
tors hold, the English plough ; and if English men or English 
cattle were imported to take their places, they would certainly 
die before the end of their first season. Even where New- 
Orleans sced has been successfully naturalised, it has been 
cultivated on the native system ; and all the American plant- 
ers ultimately came round to the conclusion, that the Indian 
husbandman possesses a practical knowledge of the capabili- 
ties of the soil he has to deal with upon which it would be 
difficult to improve. Even the introduction of irrigation on a 
more extended scale, which is so often urged upon the Indian 
government, would be in many cases but a doubtful benefit. 
Throughout India the opinion of the ryots is hostile to it; 
and in Khandeish, where there is a large number of irrigation- 
works which are used in the cultivation of other and less 
valuable crops, it is never applied to cotton. Where the ex- 
periment has been tried, the results have been far from uni- 
form, In Broach, irrigation rather increased the quantity of 
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the crop. In Surat, in one case, it gave a smaller return but 
of better quality ; in another, a larger return of inferior qua- 
lity. In Belgaum, no difference was observed between the 
crops raised on irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
On the other hand, in the preparation of native cotton for 

the market there is great room for amendment. It 1s picked 

carelessly, to begin with ; and leaves are largely gathered — 
the seeds. The labourer is paid in kind, instead of by the day 
and consequently his only object is to collect the cotton as 
rapidly as possible. When the crop is got in, it has hitherto 
been necessary to clean it, either by the saw- gins introduced 
from America, which are quite unsuited for the short tender 
fibres of the indigenous cotton, or by the native machine, the 
churka, which can only turn out about 12 lbs. of cleaned cot- 
ton inaday. The choice, therefore, lies between having the 
staple so injured as to be almost unsaleable when it reaches 
Liverpool, or letting it lic, generally in the open fields, until 
the churka happens to be “standing idle. These mischiefs, 
however, are at length in a fair way to be remedied, Dr. 
Forbes ben invented a oin for cleaning native cotton, which 
injures the staple as little as the common churka, while it can 
turn out 250 lbs. daily ; and this is likely to be in general use 
before long throughout the principal cotton districts of India. 
Much of the adulter ration, however, takes place after the cot- 
ton has left the hands of the cultivator. He delivers it, in the 
state in which it 1s gathered, to the wakharia, or local agent, 
who has already advaneed him the money, at an enormous 
interest, on the se curity of the growing crop, The wakharia 
has it ginned, and then sells it to the broke r, who is the agent 
of the merchant at Bombay, or some other of the great sca- 
ports. The result of this system is, that no one has any 
direct interest in the state in which the cotton reaches the 
market. The ryot knows that the wakharia must take what- 
ever crop he has to give, or lose the se curity for his advances; 
the wakharia knows that the broker has "received his com- 
mission, and must find the required amount of cotton some- 
where ; the broker knows that the merchant will just receive 
it in time for shipment, and will have to put up with the loss 
of a market, if he stops to quarrel with the quality. The 
chance of its being so bad as ultimately to prove unsaleable is 
merely reckoned among possible trade-losses, against the risk 
of which each purchaser in turn takes such precaution as he 
is able by giving less than the real value. In a population of 
peasant proprietors destitute of capital, and heavily burdened 
by debt, middlemen are a necessary evil ; but much may, no 
doubt, be done to improve the present character of the system. 
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The defective means of transit is another drawback to the im- 

rovement of cotton. Much of it is still carried on the backs 
of bullocks, which are loaded and unloaded twice a-day,—a 
process which usually results in the pack being deposited in 
the mud while the animals are being watered. The dirt thus 
accumulated, even when added to the dust of a long journey, 
is not more than enough to make up the loss of weight which 
is caused by each bullock “ keeping his nose in his leader’s 
pack, and steadily eating” its contents on the road. In many 
parts of India, however, carts are now used; but even then 
the rate of progression is usually so slow that the cotton suffers 
scarcely less than it did formerly. It is easy to see what immense 
additional facilities for adulteration these delays afford, and 
how much they tend to mcerease the distance already existing 
between the consumers and the ryots. To bring these two 
classes into more direct communication with each other seems 
to be the first condition of any real improvement in the supply. 
But road-making mm India is not easy work. The black plains 
are impassable after a heavy fall of rain; the materials for 
making roads are not found where they are most needed ; 
and both these and the stones for the bridges have to be 
brought from a great distance. Nor would the mere construc- 
tion of a trunk-road, or even of a line of railway, in the cotton 
districts be of any avail unless a complete system of feeders 
were organised at the same time. 

Into the means of meeting this necessity, as well as into 
the propricty of the suggestions which are frequently offered to 
the Indian authorities by their critics in England with reference 
to the tcnure of land, the levying of taxes, and the regulation 
of coutracts, this is not the place to enter. These questions 
must be decided by other considerations than these which 
exclusively depend on the cotton trade. India must be go- 
verned and administered for the interests of its own inhabit- 
auts, not for those of a particular class of their customers. 
Whether the demand for Indian cotton is of a kind to justify 
a large investment of public or private capital is at best 
doubttul; and the true state of the case seems to be accurately 
summed up by Mr. Walter Cassels, in the official narrative 
which he drew up last year, “at the desire of the Bombay 
government, and in accordance with a resolution of the 
government of India.” ‘ For upwards of halfa century,” he 
Says, “‘government have desired, and have endeavoured, to 
promote the improvement of Indian cotton. During this 
period, the hope that India might ultimately replace the 
United States as the source of cotton supply, has vaguely 
existed in Great Britain, rising into eagerness in moments of 
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distress, and sinking into indifference on the return of abund- 
ance. For upwards of half a century, Indian cotton has 
occupied the unsatisfactory position of a mere pis-aller for the 
American growth, reluctantly purchased when the latter has 
been dear, and instantly abandoned when it has become cheap. 
From the similarity of actual circumstances, and the very 
slight change which has taken place in the character of the 
staple, there is no reason to suppose that the present appetite 
for Indian cotton will survive the American blockade, or that 
the present demand is less fickle than that which preceded it. 
The position of American cotton is not shaken in the Eng- 
lish market by the present scarcity; and the Indian staple is 
not established on any more solid basis because necessity has 
driven manufacturers to use it. The exceptional nature of the 
demand gives an exceptional importance to the Indian growth ; 
but when the usual course is resumed, Surats will return to 
their usual level. There is absolutely no reason why Indian 
cotton should now be more favourably received than it has 
hitherto been. Its quality is unaltered, and its price has in- 
creased. .. . It is important that the actual position of India, 
in regard to cotton supply, should be clearly defined. The 
pleasant illusions of temporary demand must not be allowed 
to conceal the less agreeable features of sober reality. ‘The 
expenditure of some lakhs of rupees in cotton experiments, 
and the experience of a century of the cotton trade, have at 
least furnished data for distinct conclusions, and it is now time 
that the case should be rightly understood. Leaving the other 
Presidencies to speak for themselves, the following results are 
clearly deducible from the facts of cotton cultivation in Bom- 
bay :—Exotic cotton cannot be successfully cultivated on a 
large scale in the Bombay Presidency, except in a limited 
portion of its southern districts. Indian cotton may be im- 
proved in cleanness, and somewhat reduced in cost, but the 
general characteristics of the staple will not be materially 
altered. In so far as this quality of cotton is serviceable to 
the manufacturers of England, India can compete with Ame- 
rica; but if a finer description be required, India cannot 
adequately supply it. Unless, therefore, such alterations in 
machinery can be devised as may render the manufacturer 
indifferent to length and fineness of staple, and of the proba- 
bility of this others must judge, India is not likely to replace 
the United States. It seems evident, then, that Indian cotton 
must continue to hold a subordinate place in European mar- 
kets, and that there is a point at which its competition with 
other growths entirely ceases. . . . The failure of exotic cotton, 
when cultivated on a large scale, may be reasonably attributed 
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to the violence of Indian seasons. As for garden experiments, 
they are much worse than useless ; and had not their occasional 

results, produced by an altogether disproportionate expendi- 
ture, misled sanguine minds, the true position of India, in 
regard to cotton, would long ere this have been percely ed, 
ane energy might have been directed to points where it might 
have been beneficial, instead of being frittered away in w atch- 
ing and chronicling the results of cotton cultivation in a 
flower-pot.””* 

Now if India can only supply us with an inferior type of 
cotton, it is evident that no length of occupancy can secure 
her from being, in the end, again shut out of the market. It 
may, indeed, be years before the Southern States of America 
are in a position to enter again into competition with her; but 
nothing short of the utter extermination of the whole white 
population can prevent them from doing so some day. If, by 
that time, India could have really replaced the United States 
not merely in Liverpool but in Manchester, not merely in the 
quantity of material but in the quality of the fibre, there 
would be no reason why she should fear the struggle. But if 
the substitute which she sends us is essentially inferior, 1t will 
be no more able to hold its own five or ten years hence than 
it was five or ten years back. The place will have remained 
open; and when the owner is again able to fill it, the /ocum 
tenens will have nothing to do but to retire. Even supposing 
that alterations in the machinery may be devised, which may 
enable the manufacturer to work up shorter and coarser staple 
for many of the purposes to which it has hitherto been un- 
suited, he will be none the more “indifferent” to the better 
material when it is once more in his power to obtain it. If 
improved machinery can make Indian cotton do the work of 
New-Orleans, we shall not have long to wait for other im- 
provements which will make New-Orleans do its own work 
better still, Ingenuity can do much, but it cannot equalise 
good tools and bad in the hands of the same workman. It is 
not wonderful, then, that the Indian government is little dis- 
posed to urge ‘the natives to a larger erowth of cotton than 
they can themselves sec to be profitable, or that it declines 
to burden India with new debts in order to mect a demand 
which will probably have ceased to operate before the comple- 
tion of the works undertaken to supply it. When a govern- 
ment revolutionises the agriculture of a whole people, and 
that people an Oriental one, it takes on itself not only the 
chances of success, but also the consequences of failure. 

One description of exotic cotton, however, yet remains, 


* Cotton in the Bombay Presidency, pp. 345-7. 
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the cultivation of which has never been tried in India, al- 
though there seems some reason to believe that the obstacles 
which have been so fatal to the introduction of New-Orleans 
seed might, in this instance, turn out to be less insuperable. 
This is a variety of the gossypium Peruvianum, which, if it be 
not distinct from the Brazilian plant, is at least found to 
flourish under such very different conditions from its name- 
sake that no adverse conclusion with regard to it can be drawn 
from any former failure of Brazilian seed in India. It is indi- 
genous to the fertile coast-valleys, sixty in number, intersecting 
the sandy a which lies between the Andes and the Pacific, 
from lat. 21° S. to lat. 3° S. The climate of these valleys is 
peculiarly ily Rain never falls, and the only moisture con- 
tributed by the atmosphere takes the form’ of thick fogs, 
which last for great part of every day from May till Novem- 
ber. The cotton cultivation of this region depends for suc- 
cess entirely on the natural irrigation of the soil by the over- 
flow of the rivers which traverse the valleys. Mr. Markham, 
who was employed by the Indian gover nment to collect qui- 
nine plants in Peru, and to superintend their naturalisation 
in India, was struck with the similarity existing between the 
climate of these Peruvian valleys,—especially those of Piura, 
the most northern province,—and that of Sind and the collec- 
torates on the eastern side of the Madras Presidency, where 
the air has always been found too dry for the cultivation of 
New-Orleans cotton. ‘They have the advantage, however, 
with respect to moisture, of the Piura valleys ; and it is from 
this latter district, as the driest portion of the coast region of 
Peru, that Mr. Markham has made arrangements for obtain- 
ing seeds. They are to be transmitted to Madras, with a 
view to their being tried in Coimbatore, Madura, and Tinne- 
velly. Should this experiment succeed, we may ultimately 
obtain from India a cotton possessing the hardihood of the 
native plant, combined with a length of staple exceeded only 
by Sea Island and Egyptian. 
Next on the list of sources of supply comes Egypt, the 
imports from which country have increased from 22,090 lbs. 


owes 





* Mean length of the staples of different kinds of cotton compared with 
Peruvian : 


Species of Cotton. Length in inches. 
Sea Island ‘ . él 
Egyptian » 141 
Peruvian. ‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ » 1°30 
Brazilian. : ‘ ; : ‘ ee 
New Orleans ‘ ; . 102 
New Orleans grown in ‘India : ; . 108 
Indigenous Indian ‘ ‘ . O89 
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in 1821, to 30,594,650 lbs. in 1859. The first-mentioned 
year witnessed the beginning of cotton-growing in Egypt. 
The indigenous variety was discovered ‘accidentally by a 
French mechanician in the service of Mohammed Ali. Its 
cultivation was at once encouraged, or rather commanded, by 
the viceroy; and for the first seven years the average export 
was 13,605,632 lbs. During the next similar period it rather 
diminished, owing to the drain upon the population caused by 
foreign wars; but from 1835 to 1848 it rose to 20,116,564 ibs., 
and in the eleven years between 1849 and 1859 it amounted 
to 44,488,508 lbs. The cause of this latter increase was a 
change in the land- system. Up to 1848 the villages with the 
lands adjoining had been assigned to different pashas, who 
paid the land-tax to the sovernment, directed what crops 
should be sown, advanced the necessary funds to the cultiva- 
tors, and gave them a portion of the “produce in return for 
their labour. The weak point in this arrangement was that 
the pashas had neither the intelligence to superintend, nor 
the capital to provide the means for, the cultivation they re- 
quired; and it has been altogether abandoned by Said Pasha, 
the present viceroy. The land is now entirely in the hands 
of the Fellahs, or peasant farmers. They cultivate it as they 
please, and sell the produce, paying a fixed rent-charge to the 
government. In fact, the tenure is closely allied to the much- 
abused land-system of India. The fellahs hold from 50 to 
500, and sometimes even 1000, acres each, which they farm 
with the help of the Mourabain, or hired labourers, who are 
paul by a fourth share in the produce of the plot of ground 
they till. The soil of Egypt seems to be very well adapted to 
the growth of cotton. It is a black porous loam, several feet 
deep, and extremely fertile where it is sufficiently watered 
either by the natural overflow of the Nile, or by artificial ir- 
rigation. But in Lower Egypt, to which the cultivation of 
cotton has hitherto been confined, about two-thirds of the 
land lies beyond the reach of the inundation. This portion, 
when irrigated, is much, the more productive, the cotton crops 
grown on “it being often double those raised on the lands lying 
nearer the bed of the river. The only means of raising the 
water from the river, or the canals which communicate with 
it, at the disposal of the fellahs, is either the Persian water- 
wheel, made of wood and worked by bullocks, or the still 
more primitive shadoof, which consists simply of a long pole, 
acting as a lever, with a goatskin bucket at one end, and a 
lump. of clay by way of a balance at the other. Their agri- 
cultural implements are equally rude; and they have no 
means of cleaning the cotton except by the dulab, a species ot 
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roller-gin which, like the Indian churka, can only clean a few 
pounds of cotton in the day. Thus the fellah has often to 
wait for months after he has gathered in his crop before he 
can get it ginned,—a delay which is more directly injurious 
to him than to the Indian ryot, inasmuch as he is all this 
time shut out of the market, and unable to repay the money 
which he has been forced to borrow, at high interest, to meet 
the expenses of cultivation and the demands of the tax- 
gatherer. We need scareely wonder, therefore, that he often 
prefers to grow grain crops, which he can dispose of as soon 
as they are threshed out, and at all events plants only just so 
much cotton as he can get cleaned within a reasonable time. 
Steam-gins, however, are being introduced to some extent at 
Abouzir,—a hundred are now in working, owned by one Ger- 
man firm. The fellahs are quite alive to the advantages of 
the change; and the growth of cotton has already largely m- 
creased throughout the surrounding district. As to other im- 
provements, cheap American ploughs and harrows would pro- 
bably find a ready sale, and wind-pumps would greatly hghten 
the labour of raising watcr for irrigation. Steam-pumps 
would involve too great an outlay both in their first purchase 

and in the fuel necessary to work them. The Egyptian go- 
vernment appears to be well inclined to promote the growth 
of cotton, as far as hes in its power; but as it no longer i iu- 
terferes, either directly or indirectly, ‘with the fellah’s choice 
of crops, its influence is chiefly confined to the culture of cot- 
ton, by way of example, on the estates belonging to the vice- 
roy and his brothers. One of the latter, Halim Pasha, has 
introduced on his own estates steam- -pumps, improv ed gins, 

and even steam-ploughs; and if an experiment conducted on 
this scale is found to answer, it may prove worth the attention 
of English capitalists. If more cotton is to be grown, the end 
must be attained by making it the fellah’s interest to grow 
more. Iie now borrows money at twenty, thirty, and even 
sixty per cent from the Jew money-lenders of Alexandria and 
Cairo; and, as his ereditor has a ‘first claim on the crop, he 
is obliged to take whatever price he may offer. The viceroy 
wishes an English Association to be formed to advance money 
to the cultivators at reasonable 2 rates, and so make it their 
interest to grow cotton rather than other crops. There ap- 
pears to be no want of punctuality in repaying the present 
loans; and, if the government is anxious to attract Lnglish 
capital, defaulters will probably find the law stretched to 
reach them with true Oriental elasticity. Two drawbacks to 
the adoption of this scheme are, that we do not vet know 
whether New-Orleans cotton will crow in Egypt, while the 
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native cotton is long-stapled and less suited to the ordinary 
manufacture ; and that, as the fellahs are too poor to buy 
eyain, they cannot indefinitely increase the area of cotton 
lands. It remains to be scen whether this can be done to 
any very large extent without displacing the food crops. 

Whether the cotton crop of Brazil can be immediately or 
largely increased, we have little means of knowing. Cotton 
has been exported from that empire since 1778; and during 
the last twenty years the amount has slightly increased, and a 
good deal is raised for home use. The Brazilian cotton plant 
is perennial, and grows to a height of fifteen feet. It succeeds 
better in the inland provinces than near the sea, as the cli- 
mate is less changeable; but, from the want of proper roads, 
most of the produce has to be brought down to the coast, a 
distance sometimes of 450 miles, by pack mules. The great 
obstacle, however, to imcreased cultivation is the want of 
labour. It has been suggested of late that this difficulty may 
be removed by the employment of Indians; but as they have 
very few wants which the forest cannot satisfy, and none 
which they cannot supply by gathering vanilla or india-rub- 
ber and taking it for sale to the nearest village, it is more 
than doubtful whether they will submit to be thus utilised. 
The same objection applies to the West-India Islands and to 
British Guiana. We are told that there are 1,000,000 acres 
of land in Jamaica fit for cotton-growing, and 100,000 persons 
out of employ. Inasmuch, however, as this unoccupied class 
has contrived to exist, ever since the emancipation of the 
Negroes, without any profit to other people, but with perfect 
satisfaction to itself, we question whether the substitution of 
cotton for coffee or sugar on a plantation will inspire it with 
any new taste for work. British Guiana has for some time 
back been importing Chinese labourers with unusual success ; 
but it remains to be seen whether the planters will think the 
present demand for cotton a sufficient inducement to give up 
growing sugar, when both soil and climate offer such excep- 
tional facilities for the cultivation of that crop. 

The imports of cotton from all quarters, besides those 
we have enumerated, amounted in 1860 to 8,667,978 lbs. 
lor this increase, we are mainly indebted to the labours of 
the Manchester Cotton Supply Association. But none of the 
countries included under this general designation are in a 
position to send us an immediate supply. A good deal has 
been said of late about Africa ; but with the exception of Natal, 
the cotton districts of that continent are exposed to all the 
risks and vicissitudes incident to barbarous society; and Dr. 
Livingstone’s glowing pictures of native cultivation have pro- 
bably more interest for the philanthropist than the capitalist. 
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Natal has higher claims upon our notice. Its situation, soil, 
and temperature, are described as being admirably fitted for 
the cotton plant; but, asa young and scantily peopled country, 
it has neither the labour necessary to develop its resources, 
nor the capital wherewith to supply the deficiency. Queens- 
land, with even greater advantages, suffers from a similar 
want. The climate scems to suggest the introduction of two 
different systems of cultivation :—in the temperate districts, 
small farms, resembling the German plantations in ee 
worked by European colonists, with their families; and, 1 
the tropical districts, large plantations, worked by Asiatic 
labour. The former class of emigrants, Queensland, under 
the guidance of its energetic Governor, Sir George Bowen, 1s 
making very vigorous efforts to attract to its shores. Persons 
who are able to pay their own passage-money are entitled, 
on their arrival, to receive land-orders, i in the proportion of 
eighteen acres for each adult whom they bring with them, and 
twelve acres more after they have been two years in the colony. 
Two children, over four and under fourteen years of age, count 
as one adult; so that a man and his wife with four young chil- 
dren will start with a free grant of seventy-two acres, to be 
increased in two years’ time to one hundred and twenty. By 
taking additional labourers at their own expense they may 
enlarge their farms, in the same proportion. With a view to 
encourage larger plantations, grants are also made of not less 
than 320 acres, or more than 1,280, at a deposit of 2s. per 
acre. If within two years one- tenth of the land is planted 
with cotton, and a sum of money equal to 2,500/. for every 
320 acres has been laid out on clearing and improvements, the 
deposit will be returned, and the land granted in fee. If no 
evidence can be shown of these conditions having been com- 
phed with, the deposit will be forfeited, and the land, with any 
improvements which may have been made on it, will revert to 
the government. The importation of coolies seems to be less 
unpopular in Queensland than was expected; and a bill to 
legalise it was passed last summer by a large majority of the 
House of Assembly. Chinese immigrants appear to incur the 
same dislike which, whether deservedly or undeservedly, is felt 
for them in other parts of Australia. If these measures have 
their anticipated effect, there seems great reason to believe 
that Queensland may rival the Southern States of America 
as a cotton-growing country. The climate is favourable. 
Warm rains come early in the season, and from April onwards 
there is an uninterrupted continuance of fine weather for pick- 
ing, during six or eight months. The constituents of the soil 
are not yet so well known; but the undiminished verdure of 
the natural grasses throughout the dry season points to that 
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capacity for retaining moisture which we have seen to be the 
most essential requisite for the growth of cotton. The cost 
of interior transport will be small, as in almost all cases the 
plantations will be along the seacoast, or on the banks of 
navigable rivers. Hitherto only Sea-Island cotton has been 
cultivated in the colony; but, as that has yielded more than 
double as much to the acre as it does in South Carolina or 
Georgia, there is reason to expect that the average produce of 
the short-stapled variety, which is about to be tried, will be 
proportionately large. The quality of the fibre is said by Mr. 
Bazley to be equal, and in some instances superior, to any 
thing ever seen in England. 

The results of this survey are not very encouraging. No 
country besides America seems to possess all the requisites 
for the immediate production of the best material on a suffi- 
ciently large scale. India has the labour which is required, 
but her material seems to be hopelessly inferior. Australia 
possesses the material, but has still to create the labour. 
Egypt and Brazil have both material and labour, but it is 
not clear to what extent their exports admit of being in- 
ereased. On the whole, however, Australia is the quarter 
from which there seems to be most hope; and the Cotton 
Supply Association and the Manchester Cotton Company 
would probably be better employed in cooperating with the 
Australian governments to organise a system both of white 
and coolie emigration than in attending exclusively to India. 
Artificial encouragements and a revived system of protection 
may certainly do much to increase the Indian cotton crop, as 
well as to divert into the English market a portion of what is 
now exported to China or retained for home consumption ; 
but we cannot forget, as Mr. Bright does, that the Indian au- 
thorities have other duties than that of keeping Lancashire 
employed. If, under the impulse of an exceptional remission 
of taxation, cotton crops were to be generally substituted for 
grain throughout India, from what quarter is the food of the 
population to be derived? Ina country destitute of any ade- 
quate means of transit, food does not readily find its way from 
One district to another, still less from the seacoast to the 
interior, and over-abundance may be effectually separated from 
scarcity by the intervention of an inaccessible mountain or a 
few miles of pathless jungle. Even supposing the danger of 
famine averted, we have seen that the demand for the indi- 
genous cotton of India must, to all appearance, cease in a few 
years. And it is an Indian, as well as an English question, 
whether the benefit of increased exports for a time would not 
be too dearly purchased at the cost of a glutted market, an 
unsaleable crop, and a disappointed people. 
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Nowuenre does the difference in principle between English 
freedom and Continental liberalism appear in sharper outline 
than in questions connected with national education. 

Abroad, the revolutionary party seek to absorb all power 
into the ccntral authority. They insist that it is the preroga- 
tive of the state, or rather of the minister who, in matters of 
public instruction, represents the dominant party in their 
chambers, to direct the education of the people. In his hands 
they place the appointment of schoolmasters and professors ; 
he determines how much or how little of religion should be 

taught in schools and colleges, and so secks to ‘control and to 

form the mind of the rising gencration. Thus, democratic 
absolutism is no less absolute than monarchical absolutism, 
and not only asserts its dominion over the body, but claims 
a right to guide the conscience and to mould opinion. 

With us, on the contrary, government interference in 
education is jealously limited. Dishking all monopoly, we 
hold with Bastiat that the most odious of all monopolies 1s the 
monopoly ofeducation. We believe that state education would 
be intellectually inferior to that given in our various free uni- 
versities and schools, whose honourable competition with one 
another preserves a high standard in all. We love liberty too 
much to allow the government to give a direction to opinion. 
It is our boast that among us government 1s itself the result 
and the expression, not the creator, of public opinion. 

But, above all, it is our deep and unwavering conviction 
that the central political authority is powerless to mould the 
mind and the heart. Tree moral tr aining can be given only 
by family or religious influences; and for the youth in our 
public schools, away from their homes, we deem the presence 
of a strong religious influence essential to the protection of 
their faith, and “the development of their moral being. Our 
love of liberty, and our religious spirit, both combine there- 
tore to make us almost unanimous in favour of the most com- 
plete hberty of education, and any infringement of that liberty 
we should resist, and have resisted, as an odious and un- Eng- 
lish tyranny. 

We are deeply persuaded of the truth of these principles ; 
we approve of their practical working as satisfactory ; and yet, 
with strange inconsistency, we limit their operation to our own 
island, and force upon our reluctant fellow subjects on the 
other side of the water a system which, for ourselves, we repu- 
diate and anathematise. It is to a remarkable manifestation 
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of this inconsistency that we propose now to call attention : 
we approach it in no party or sectarian spirit ; we have always 
maintained, in their largest sense, the principles of reiigious 
liberty ; we desire that those principles should be carried out 
in as conscientious a spirit where Catholics are strong, as 
where Catholics are weak—where they form a majority, as well 
as where they are few. Therefore we consider that the state- 
ment we are about to make, and the appeal we shall found 
upon it, have some claim on the attention of those among our 
readers who, differing from us in religious belief, desire, as we 
do, to extend as widely as possible the domain of freedom. 
Grave political and social interests are at stake: it 1s our geo- 
graphical morality, our double weights and measures, our loud 
profession of principles here, our refusal to admit them or to 
act upon them outside our own island, that have alienated 
from us the hearts of our Irish fellow subjects. No English- 
man will admit that French institutions are better than those 
we enjoy; and yet, in a century and a half, German-speaking 
Alsace, the same in race with the Germans inhabiting the 
opposite side of the Rhine, has become united in heart and 
affection to the rest of France. The inhabitants of Alsace are 
as entirely French in spirit as the inhabitants of Touraine or 
Nivernais ; while six hundred years of connection have left the 
Inish people as distinct from, not to say as hostile in feeling 
to, England as the Belgians were to Holland in 1830. Why? 
Because the French government has governed Alsace upon 
the same principles, and in the same spirit, as the rest of 
France. It has applied to both the same system of adminis- 
tration; it makes no religious distinction between different 
portions of the population ; it does not speak, or think, or 
act, as if any portion of its subjects were aliens; and the 
natural result has been complete unity of feeling and entire 
political consolidation. Our government of Ireland has been, 
and still is, founded on totally opposite principles. Messages 
of peace we send there when it is our interest to do so. Kqual 
Justice, religious or educational equality, we have denied, and 
still continue to deny, to the Irish people : we seem to forget 
in our dealings with them, that it is harder for a nation to 
bear a partial ; injustice than to submit to a tyranny which is 
equal for all. In one word, our policy in Ireland is a policy 
not founded on principle, but on a supposed expediency. We 
seck there not truth and justice, but the maintenance of the 
English interest ; and that English interest is considered to 
consist in weakening, as far as we can, the hold which the 
Catholic religion has on the minds of the Irish people. 
Neither the failures of three hundred years, nor the ab- 
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stract love of liberty, have eradicated this policy from the 
minds of many among us; and a statesman like Lord Palmer- 
ston, no chivalrous champion any where of principle, counts 
on Knglish support as a reward for setting aside in Ireland the 
golden rule of doing to others as we w iol they should do to 
us. In an evil hour for his party he thought fit to punish his 
alienated Irish supporters by inflicting Sir Robert Peel upon 
their country as Chief Secretary. The antecedents of that 
statesman, his exposure at Berne by Monsieur Bois le Comte, 
the absence of all respect for himself or for others which the 

speech he delivered on his return from the Russian coronation 
exhibited, had excluded him from office. No colonial mimister 
would have been rash enough to trust any considerable colony 
to the consequences of his notorious indiscretion. These were 
sufficient proofs of his fitness to become a rod for the chastise- 
ment of ungrateful Ireland: but he had, during the session of 
1861, added another to his long list of qualifications. On the 
occasion of an Italian debate, in a carefully prepared speech, 
he had insulted, in the grossest manner, the religion of the 
Irish people. Other speakers had defended their views on 
Italian policy by political considerations; Sir Robert Peel 
alone at that time had proclaimed motives founded on reli- 
fi0us antipathies, and had declared that his sympathy with 
Italian revolution was founded on the hope that Italian revo- 
lution would injure the Catholic Church. 

It was not unreasonable to expect that he would use 
political power in Ireland to promote the same object for 
which he rejoiced to see political power used in Italy. 'There- 
fore Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Kinnaird, and the small band 
who are ready to sacrifice peace and order to their hatred of 
Catholicism, hailed his appomtment with unconcealed satis- 
faction. The Tories rejoiced that Ireland was at length alien- 
ated from their party opponents. The Liberal party held up 
their hands in astonishment and indignation. The Chief Se- 
cretary went over to Dublin, and, true to his antecedents, 
rushed at once upon that dangcrous ground which the dis. 
cretion of his predecessors had led them to avoid. He com- 
menced an agitation in favour of the Queen’s Colleges. He 
determined to increase their number and to extend their in- 
fluence. There was no dependent of the government whom 
he did not solicit for subscriptions to aid him in car rying out 
his views; and thus the conscience and the interest of many 
of those employed in the public service were placed in direct 
antagonism to one another. 

The Catholic Archbishop of Dublin issued a letter to his 
flock indicating some passages from the life of the Chief Secre- 
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tary, and containing extracts from his most recent speeches ; 
and left them to judge whether either his antecedents or his 
principles r mndered him a fitting guide to follow in an edu- 
cational project. Sir Robert Peel replied by vulgar abuse, 
cheered to the echo by the Orangemen of Belfast and lice. 
donderry. He assailed, as if they had been guilty of some 
political offence or some moral crime, Catholic prelates who 
maintained the same principles of religious education as are 
maintained in England by the clergy both of the Establish- 
ment and of the Dissenting communities, and in Ireland by 
the great majority of the Protestant clergy and of the higher 
laity. The Catholics of Ireland, of all classes and all ranks, 
were roused. Thoughtful men had always appreciated the 
importance of sound academical education ; but the dangers 
of the existing university system had appeared to the careless 
mass even of educated men to be often more theoretical than 
real. The open assumption by a fanatical Chief Secretary of 
power to prescribe the principles on which Catholic youth 
should be educated opened the eyes of the least suspicious to 
a danger which, under more prudent rulers, they had not fully 
appreciated. Cold interest was turned into enthusiasm. It 
was felt that General Lee might as well consult with General 
M‘Clellan upon the discipline or training of the Confederate 
army, as Catholic parents conduct the ‘moral and religious 
training of their children by the guidance of Sir Ktobert 
Peel ; and for the first time the Catholic nation absolutely 
determined to make the Catholic University a reality. The 
corporations of Ireland assembled, and prepared addresses. 
The wealth and intellect of the country protested against the 
Queen’s Colleges. Scholarships in the Catholic University 
were founded. Subscriptions poured in. A discussion took 
place in parliament which was not more remarkable for the 
superiority evinced by the supporters of liberty of education 
than for the moderation of their demands. The government 
did not attempt to discuss the question ; and a sensible and 
most favourable impression was produced on the independent 
members of the House of Commons. 

It was thought, under these circumstances, that even 
Lord Palmerston would har dly be bold enough to refuse the 
just request, that those Catholic parents who Papen eee 
object to the Queen’s Colleges should be allowed, at their ow 
Cxpense, to provide for their children a means by which they 
might be enabled to obtain academical degrees without doing 
violence to the convictions of conscience. A de :putation com- 
posed of repr esentatives from forty-six municipal bodies, and 
ul the members of parliament representing Catholic constitu- 
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encies who had remained in London until the end of the ses- 
sion, waited on the prime minister. Their case was explained 
to him by hberal Protestants as well as by Catholics. He met 
their moderate demands by a decided refusal, and told ace 
in substance, that the violation of conscience must continue 
for sich Catholic parents, to be the conditio sine quad non of 
their clildren obtaining decrees. 

The Catholics of Ireland were not slow to reply to his 
challenge. On the occasion of laying the first stone of the 
new buildings of the Cathohe U niversity, a demonstration, 
greater than any that had taken place, since the days of 
O’Connell, proclaimed the determination of the Irish people 
to insist upon the redress of a flagrant grievance; and the 
country committed itself to a strugele for that equality and 
justice in the conduct of public education upon which the 
welfare of future generations so largely depends. Since Sir 
R. Peel’s aggression the number of “students i in arts has been 
doubled in the Catholic University; the annual contributions 
to it have been much more than doubled ; many of the Ca- 
tholic colleges, already existing in Ireland, have been affiliated 
to it and made its feeders 3; and several ‘meiddle- class schools 
have already been created by it. Every day men see better 
the path in which tl 1ey have to Ww alk, for c very day the mist is 
removed. The principles upon which it is intended to carry 
on the Queen’s University have been since laid down with 
unmistakeable and offensive clearness. So late as October 
last, its religious tenets were proclaimed at a meeting of the 
senate, with no uncertain voice, by no less a personage than 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Latitudinarians, we are told, while they profess charity to- 
wards all doctrines, nevertheless count it heresy to oppose the 
principle of latitude. It cannot be wondered at, therefore, 
that Lord Carlisle denounced, under the name of intolerance, 
not the foreing of consciences, for this is done by the system 
of education he supports, but firm and undoubting faith in 
any creed. “ When we,” he said, “indeed look a little back- 
ward and around us, and consider that it has pleased the 
Almighty to permit the various creeds and churches of 
Christendom to be supported and adorned by such men as 
Luther, Bossuet, Fenelon, Jeremy Taylor, John Wesley, 
Bishop Hall, Dr. Chalmers, and Channing, —m« n with the 
fire of divine eloquence on their lips, and the teachings of 
divine piety im their hearts,—surely there can be none of us 
who must not think how likely it is that in man vy points he 
must be a how impossible i it is that in al! points he ean 
be right.” It is difficult to overrate the importance of this 
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statement: it was made by the representative of the sovereign 
in the presence of the representativ es of the several Queen 
Colleges; the highest dignitaries of the state stood by his 
side; no voice was raised to question it; its sense was not 
obscure ; it dealt not only with one of the most momentous 
questions that can occupy the haman mind, but with one which 
ereatly influences human conduct. In one word, the Lord 
Lieutenant here enunciated the principles which govern the 
teaching of the University at whose solemn session he pre- 
sided. ‘Those prmeiples we freely admit, if founded on truth, 
would go far to justify the manner in w hich religious teach- 
ing 1s dealt with by that University. The argument is, that 
because Bossuct and Channing had “the fire of divine elo- 
quence on their lips, and the teachings of divine picty in their 
hearts,’ no certainty is attainable on those points on which 
these eminent men differed ; the » points, therefore, upon which 
no one can be certain are those which separate the Catholicism 
of Bossuet from the Unitarianism of Channing. it has been 
well said, that in all schools and universities there is a con- 
tract, expressed or implied, between the teacher and the learner, 
as to the principles on which the one agrees to teach, and the 
other to learn. The terms of that contract, as regards the 
ea Colleees, are here plainly stated. Henceforth no 
parent of a student in them can fairly complain if he finds 
that the general tone of thought impressed upon bis son’s 
mind is in accordance with Lord Carlisle’s announcement. 
And yet, if the proposition so authoritatively enunciated be 
true, St. Athanasius could not have been certain that Arius 
was a teacher of falsehood; the Council of Nicea blasphem- 
ously erred when it declared that it was infallibly guided by 
the Holy Ghost; the solemn decrees of that Council dealt 
with points on which it is impossible to know whether it 
decided rightly or wrongly; and the Emperor Constantine 
was the maintainer of true ‘Christian liberty when he asserted 
that Athanasius and Arius “agreed im fundamentals,” and 
that the great question at issue “between them was one of no 
importance. 

We will not stop to enquire how Lord Carlisle’s statement 
is to be reconciled with those Thirty-nine Articles of the Esta- 
blished Church to which he has subscribed. But it does con- 
cern us deeply and intimately to enquire how, in an institution 
professedly intended for Catholics, the Lord “Lieutenant could 
have allowed himself to enunciate so direct a coutradiction 
of their faith. If he had turned to the most ignorant of 
those Catholic students who appeared before him, he would 
have learnt that to Catholics “ faith is not a mere conviction of 
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the reason, but a firm assent,—a clear certainty, greater than 
any other certainty ; and that this is wrought in the mind by 
the erace of God, and by it alone ;” and that any one who 
deliber ‘ately thinks as he declared ev ery one present must 
think, by that very thought puts himself out of the Church. 

We pass by Sir R. Peel’s speech on the same oc casion, in 
which, predicating candida de nigris et de candentibus atr a, 
he declared that he was honoured by the contidence of the 
moderate men of all parties and degrees ; that O’Connell, who 
denounced the colleges as godless, and Dr. Murray, who pro- 
claimed them to be dangerous to faith and morals, were their 
supporters ; and that ‘all the talents, all the education, and 
he might say almost all the religion of the country, united in 
eiving their support to the sy stem of education of the Queen’s 
Coll ges ;” while, in fact, with all the influence of the govern- 
ment at his back, he could only induce five Catholics to sub- 
scribe to his project, and while he knew that in the single 
county of Limerick more than two thousand pounds had been 
subscribed in one month to the Catholic Univ ersity. 

Such undisguised misstatements do no harm in Ireland. 
They are only “laughed at there. But on our side of the 
Channel it is necessary to meet them by a categorical denial, 
as we now do. The late Mr. Sheil met an American univer- 
salist at dinner, in 1845. This gentleman, having indulged at 
some length in those gener ralities which the a bhorrers. of all 
dogma delight in, warmed to his subject, — attacked the 
Catholic Church with offensive bitterness. Up to this time, 
Mr. Sheil had been silent. Suddenly he interposed with the 

enquiry, “ Pray, sir, what is your religion?” “T belong,” was the 
reply, cc to that large and universal ‘religion which looks down 
from the heights of charity with equal favour on all churches 
and sects, and condemns with equal abhorrence the pretcn- 
sions of any to an exclusive possession of the truth.” ‘ Are 
you acquainted,” Mr. Sheil said, “with the prime minister ?”’ 
“TJ have not that honour.” «That is unfortunate ; for you 
are just the man for a professor in one of his godless colleges. 

If a fitting habitation was thus by anticipation marked out for 
the amiable Vic eroy, where w ould the w itty orator have placed 
the Chief Secretary, now a member of the University Senate 7 
Not surely in any place of authority in an institution where a 
seruy pulous exactness is included among the moral virtues, and 
accuracy is considered to be a necessary condition for the 
success of scientific investigation. 

All these circumstances have tended to concentrate public 
interest in Ireland upon the question of academical education. 
The principles of the Queen’s Colleges are being examined 
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and sifted. And thus the Catholic University, the founda- 
tion of which had been silently laid by the ereatest of our 
living writers or thinkers, has become generally known and 
appreciated through the petulance or prejudice of one of the 
most violent enemies of the Catholic religion. While we ad- 
mire the growth of the institution over the commencement of 
which Dr. Newman presided, we cannot deny that for its de- 
velopment it owes a great deal to the intemper ate and in- 
tractable Irish Secretary. He went forth to curse the work, 
and his curse has been turned into a blessing. 

We proceed to explain in detail the system by which aca- 
demical degrees in Ireland can now be obtained, and we can- 
not do so better than by availing ourselves of the information 
contained in the volumes of Father Perraud on ireland which 
were reviewed in our last Number. 

‘There are three Universities in Ireland. The first is the 
Dublin University (Trinity College), exclusively Protestant in 
its governing body and in its religious teaching. The second 
is the Queen’s University, nm which no religious teaching is 
provided for the students. Both of these were founded and en- 
dowed by the state; both have the power of granting degrees, 
but only to their own students. The third is the Catholic 
University, which was founded by the Catholics of Ireland, 
who have contributed to it, out of their poverty, more than a 
hundred thousand pot unds ; but which still remains without 
any power to grant degrees, and without state recognition or 
endowment. No one, therefore, can obtain a desree in [re- 
land unless he becomes a student either of Trinity College or 
of one of the Queen’s Colleges. ‘Trinity College was founded 
by letters-patent, granted by Elizabeth, in the year 1591. It 
was largely endow ed with lands, of which confiscation had 
deprived the owners, whether lay or clerical. The rent of this 
property amounts now to 32,500/. per annum. ‘The fees re- 
ceived from students and other resources amount to about as 
much more. Thirty-two livings, the income of which amounts 
in the aggregate to about 20,000/. a year, are presented to by 
the University, and generally are given to its junior fellows. 

Since the end of the eizhteenth century, Catholics have 
been admitted into this University as students : but the whole 
governing body must be members of the Established Church. 
Twenty-five out of thirty-three are Protestant clergymen. 
And, while no religious teaching is forced upon Catholic or 
Dissenting students, 10 religious teaching except that of the 
Established Church can be given to them. We do not com- 
plain of any want of liberality on the part of those who govern 
Trinity College. They could not deal much more liberally 
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with Catholics than they do} without ceasing to be a religious 
institution. But what is the condition of a Catholic student 
there? He receives an excellent secular education. At that 
period of life which separates boyhood from manhood, when 
temptation is most rife, when the character of the future man 
is being formed and developed, the University does no more to 
provide him with any training, moral or religious, than it would 
have done if Christianity had been discovered to be a myth, 
and the doctrine of original sin a fable. We had lately re- 
called to our minds the admirable description of a Christian 
teacher given by Rollin. “ What, then,” he says, “1s a Chris- 
tian master who is entrusted with the deal of youth ? 
He is a man into whose hands Christ has committed a number 
of children, whom He has redeemed with His blood, and for 
whom He has laid down His life; in whom He dwells, as in 
His house and temple; whom He considers as His members, 
as His brethren and co-heirs ; of whom He will make so many 
kings and priests, who shall reign and serve God with Him 
and by Him to all eternity. And for what end has He com- 
mitted them to the care of their instructors?’ Is it barely to 
make them pocts, orators, or men of learning? Who dares 
presume to say, or even to think so? He has committed 
them to their care, in order to preserve in them the precious 
aud inestimable deposit of innocence, which He has imprinted 
in their souls by baptism,—in order to make them true 
Christians.” 

It is clear that Protestant tutors and professors cannot dis- 
charge these duties towards their Catholic pupils; and yet, as 
we know, day by day, this high ideal of a Christian teacher 1s 
in its measure realised in our schools and colleges. It was 
the recognition of the unsuitableness of Trinity College for 
Catholics that induced the late Sir R. Peel to found, espe- 
cially with reference to the supply of admitted Catholic wants, 
the second University to which we have alluded. In 1845, a 
bill for the establishment of the three Queen’s Colleges re- 
ceived the royal sanction. These colleges were opened in 
1819, and in 1850 were erected into a Univer sity, comprising 
the three faculties of arts, of medicine, and of law. The 
charter conferred the right of granting degrees to students 
who had followed the prescribed course of study in any one of 
the three colleges and passed a sufficient examination before 
the University Senate. 

The fundamental principle of this University is, that it is 
open to students of every or of no religion; and it can itself 
give no religious instruction. It is alleged that the Catholics 
are themselves to blame for not having provided, in connec- 
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tion with it, a means of religious instruction for Catholic 
students. The charge is untrue, unless it can be maintained 
that the Catholic Church is bound to sanction, by the presence 
of her priests, institutions which even the interv ention of those 
priests could not prevent from beig dangerous to the faith 
and morals of her children. From the very first, the Catholic 
Bishops formally condemned the colleges as being thus dan- 
gerous, and their judgment was ratified by the Holy See. It 
has been said that this condemnation was carried at the Sy- 
nod of Thurles by only a small majority. This was not the 
case. In 18-40, Archbishop Murray had declared “that he 
could not give his approbation to the proposed system, as he 
deemed it dangerous to the faith and morals of the Catholic 
pupils.” ‘To the strong condemnatory language of the pas- 
toral issued from the Synod of Thurles he and the whole of 
the assembled prelates gave their hearty consent; and the 
only question on which ‘there was any difference of opinion 
was one not of principle, but of expediency . The Archbishop 
cousidered it unwise to prohibit ecclesiastics from acting as 
deans of the colleges. The majority of the Synod thought 
that, while the fact of a priest holding office in an institution 
might cause its danger to be under-estimated, he could confer 
but little benefit on students brought up day by day m an 
atmosphere from which religious influences were excluded. 

Tien icnce has proved that even in this question of detail the 
majority of the Synod adopted the more sound conclusion. 

Lict us now cast a glance at this question from a financial 
point of view. 

‘The Queen’s Colleges and the Queen’s University had up 
to last year cost the public exchequer 397,6002. ; thus appro- 
priated,— 


The buildings and furniture . ‘ : . £100,000 
Repairs , ‘ 19,200 

Annual charge for ‘twelve years on Cloneclidi ited 
Fund, at 21,000/ per annum . , . 252,000 
Incidental expenses ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 26,400 
£597,600 


To induce students to enter the colleges, 165 burses were 
founded, independent of prizes. In other colleges these ad- 
vantages are an object of rivalry among the students ; here 
the Roy al Commission of 1858 informs us that the number of 
students up to 1858 had been 1209, from which number must 
be deducted 169, who, having ach followed more than one 
course, appear twice on the books, making the real number 
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1040. The number of burses during the same period was 
1826, showing an excess of burses over students of nearly 
300. On an average, about 15 Catholics annually take their 
degrees in the Queen’s University. The truth is, that the 
Queen’s Colleges have done nothing except subsidise a few 
students, and feed a comparatively enormous number of pre- 
sidents, professors, and officials, at an exceedingly large outlay 
to the public. 

The result of this attempt to starve Catholics into submis- 
sion to a system which they cannot accept without doing vio- 
lence to their consciences is, that generally they go without 

university degrees. The C atholic pop yulation of Ireland con- 
sists of four millions and a half. The average number of 
Catholies that take degrees annually is less than 30,—15 at 
‘Trinity College, and 15 at the Queen’s University. In Bel- 
gium, with a population of a little more than four millions, 
more than 1000 degrees are taken annually; in Scotland, 
with a population of 3,000,000, about 900 annually take de- 
erees. In Ireland, there are a certain number who matricu- 
late in the Queen’s serie but do not ever take degrees. A 
certain number also attend lectures without matrict uating ; 
but neither of dene classes receive the advantages of a com- 
plete university course. 

It would require too large a space to carry out an enquiry 
as to the character of the education which is given in these 
institutions, even to those who complete their univer sity course ; 
it is enough to say, that modern history 1s not taught, and 
that if it were, the religious sense of some of the pupils would 
infallibly be offended. Catholic youths could not be required 
to listen to Protestant versions of that period, 





‘* When love first taught a monarch to be wise, 
And gospel truth looked forth from Boleyn’s eyes ; 


and the witness which history, impartially investigated, bears 
to the position and prerogatives of the Holy See could not 
be listened to by Protestant students without danger to some 
of their religious opinions. Some attempt, we believe, is made 
to teach moral philosophy. We do not envy the professor 
who approaches the sciences which have reference to freedom 
of the will, the law of duty, and the other subjects treated of 
by Locke, Clarke, Reid, Cousin, aud those other philosophers 
to whose works reference is made in the examination- -ques- 
tions at the several Queen’s Colleges, with a sincere desire 
to avoid every thing that can be offensive either to Protestant 
or to Catholic ears. In point of fact, the examination-papers 
appended to the reports of the presidents of the colleges show 
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that even controversial questions are not avoided. We givea 
single example: “ Wherein did Anthony Collins and Jona- 
than Edwards agree, and wherein did they differ, as to free- 
dom of the will ?”? Are the works of J onathan Edwards suit- 
able reading for Catholic students? They are preéminently 
controversial; and their end and object is to teach ultra-Cal- 
yinism. In one word, moral philosophy and metaphysics can- 
not be properly taught in mixed colleges, any more than his- 
tory and theology. ‘To abstract these sciences from education 
is to go against the authority of all ages, against the practice 
of all countries , and to take away the ‘best and most effectual 
means of developing the intellectual faculties and forming the 
mind of youth. ‘ Infelix operis summa, quia ponere totum 
nescict,’ 1s the motto which ought to be placed over the 
gates of the Queen’s Colleges. 

In answer to the complaint that under the present system 
few Catholics obtain degrees, it is sometimes urged that the 
Catholic population in Ireland comprises but few of that class 
which desires to obtain university education. Fifty or sixty 
years ago this might have been true. The penal laws had done 
their work well. A great part of Ireland had been confiscated 
several times successively. The property and estates of Catholics 
had been given to Protestants, and the land was in the hands 
of English or Scottish adventurers, or of those few families of 
Irish or Norman descent which had preserved their possessions 
by apostasy. Catholics had not been permitted to teach or 
keep schools at home, or to send their children to be educated 
abroad. But when the barbarous penal laws were abrogated, 
it was found that the energy of the Irish race was not broken 
down. They raised themselves from their bed of torture, and 
rapidly began to acquire wealth. From year to year that w ealth 
increased. The agricultural profits during the war with France 
enriched a number of the farming class. Catholics took the 
first place among the merchants in the principal towns. The 
learned professions became full of Catholic aspirants; and the 
annals of the Encumbered Estates Court show how largely 
the desire expressed by the late Sir James Graham, that the 
effect of that measure might be to throw landed property into 
Catholic hands, has been realised. It is not a fact, there- 
fore, that the existing number of Catholics who, from their 
position, have a right to aspire to the highest education, is 
small; and from year to year that number is ‘rapidly 3 increasing. 
Putting aside then, for the moment, all considerations of j jus- 
tice and of liberty, we ask, Is it for the interest of the state to 
exclude this large class from that sort of education which is 
represented by university degrees? We freely concede to the 
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state the right to fix an intellectual standard for its degrees. 
Buta degree represents that intellectual standard, and nothing 
else. Let it be fixed high. All we ask is, that it should be 
the same for all. Ought not as many as possible to be invited 
to reach it? 

This consideration, deeply as it concerns the safety of the 
state, appears to have singularly eluded the attention of states- 
men. Is it or is it not for the imterest of the state, that as 
many as possible of those among its subjects whose social 
position entitles them to this priv vilege, without distinction of 
religious creed, should obtain it? There is no better soil for 
the pz ‘oduction of agitators than that of half-educated wealth, 
or rather of wealth instructed without bemg educated, en- 
dowed with that superficial knowledge which puffs up, but 
not with that insight imto the mutual relations of different 
branches of knowledge which sound education gives. More 
than half the discontent that exists in the w orld, apart from 
poverty, ariscs from this sort of half-knowledge. Some com- 
monplace principle comes with all the freshness of novelty 
upon a shallow, ill-balanced mind. It is looked upon as the 
discovery of some new world of thought or action. Straight 
as a cannon-ball it is urged forward with an inexorable logie. 
No account is taken of: existing institutions, of prescription, 
of ancient rights. There is no attempt to compensate, to re- 
concile, or to balance. Burke, quoting irom Cicero, describes 
Cato as endeavouring to act in the commonwealth upon 
the school paradoxes which exercised the wits of the junior 
students in the Stoic philosophy. Such is the conduct of 
those quacks who have never made a diagnosis of the body- 
politic they preseribe for, and who genci rally consider that a 
process by which purgation is applied to the wealthier classes 
must to the mass of the people act as a strengthening draught. 
A very little study of Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates would 
show that the description is by no means exaggerated. 

But if, for these reasons, it is highly impolitic to prevent 
any Class of her Majesty’s subjects from getting more than 
that little knowledge prov erbially so dangerous, ‘it is no less 
so to retain any portion of the Community in a condition of 
unjust inferiority. Injustice always produces, and always 
ought to produce, discontent. Discontent produces agitation. 
It introduces virulence into party struggles, and turns those 
divisions which must exist in every free country into feuds. 
These and many other evils must be the inevitable results of 
excluding Catholics from academical degrees except on the 
condition of their violating their consciences. Jor the sake of 
injuring the Catholics the state injures itself. In principle 
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there is no difference between this conduct and that of the 
state at an earlier time, which actively persecuted them, and 
excluded them from the acquisition of property or the enjoy- 
meut of political power. It prohibited the attaimmeut of the 
end: we now exclude them from the means by which the end 
is to be obtained. The Catholic youth are forced to enter into 
the battle of life, and to contend with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen, without being allowed the same preparation as 
their rivals possess for the conflict. And this is done by men 
who call themselves hberal statesmen, and in the name of 
liberty. Thirty-four years after Catholic emancipation, twenty- 
nine years after the erant of a university charter to English 
Dissenters, Irish Catholics ask to be allowed to obtain degrees 
for their children on the condition of their attaining a cer- 
tain intellectual standard which they are willing to allow the 
state to fix; and this request is refused. The prime minister 
cries “ priestcraft,” though in the Catholic University twenty 
out of twenty-five professors are laymen; while he supports 
the Protestant Univers ity of Dublin, where twenty-five out of 
thirty-three of the governing body are clergymen. In Belgium 
this fight was fought. It cost the King of Holland a throne ; 
but it gave the Belgians liberty of education. In France this 
battle lasted for many a long day. Louis Philippe and his 
ministers rejected just demands; his success was his ruin. 
Another generation was educated without those religious 
principles which are the sole foundation for political order ; 
and when his throne was upset, liberty of education was to 
a great extent established in France. In Austria the Pro- 
testant minority has every educational advantage which is 
enjoyed by the Catholic majority. In Prussia the Catholic 
minority are not less favourably treated. Yet Irish Catholics 
are expected to submit to an injustice almost without a prece- 
dent in the existing state of Europe. 

They are expected to yield. Let us explain in a very few 
words w shy it 1s impossible for them to do so; and we w ill not 
put the reason in our own words. “The one object which 
every Christian parent is bound to consider as one to which 
every other object is second, is to train up his child in the 
knowledge and love of God. No parents can disguise from 
themselves that, with whatever advantages their children com- 
mence their course, in spite of their baptism, i in spite of the 
most carcful home-training, still the great multitude of them 
require present and continual succour to keep them, or rescue 
them, from a state of mortal sin. Taking human nature as 
it is, we cannot be ignorant that left to themselves they 
would relapse into a state of sin, whatever latent principles 
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of truth and goodness might remain in them, and whatever 
consequent hope there might be of a future revival. Just 
as the one work of the Church towards her many millions 
of children is, year after year, day after day, to be raising 
them out of the mire, and when they sink again to save them 
again, and so to keep them afloat as she best may on the 
surface of that stream which is carrying them down to eter- 
nity,—so the one object of the Christian parent, to which, 


just in so far as he is Christian, he will sacrifice every other, 


is to preserve the soul of his child unspotted from evil, to 
watch over him with anxious care in those moments when 
temptation is most rife, to support his trembling feet, to raise 
him if he falls, to make him feel that it is a bad bargain for 
him to gain the whole world and to lose his own soul.” 

This is the dictate of the natural conscience. Even the 
heathen Quintilian makes his decision clear, that, no matter 
how excellent a school might be for cultivating the intellect, 
if it was dangerous to morals, no parent ought to send his 
child there: ‘Si studs quidem scholas prodesse, moribus 
autem nocere constaret, potior mihi ratio vivendi honeste, 
quam vel optime discendi, videretur.” But to those who have 
before their eyes that clear vision which revelation gives, the 
responsibility of parents for their children’s souls is among 
the most penetrating and influential of moral duties. Many 
a man careless or even vicious himself shrinks with horror 
from exposing his children to temptation. It is idle therefore 
to expect that parents so constrained by the voice of con- 
science will, as a general rule, consent to send their children 
to institutions where their faith and morals must be endan- 
gered, It 1s useless to attempt to persuade those who believe 
in original sin, that institutions where no moral and religious 
training is prov ided for their children are not dangerous ‘both 
to faith and to morality. The decision of the Holy See on 
this point was but the echo of the conscience of every Chris- 
tian. When parents see no danger for their children’s bodies 
in the insufficient food of ‘ Dotheboys Halls,” they may per- 
haps be persuaded that spiritual starvation will not be in- 


jurious to their moral natures. 


In one of Napoleon’s conversations at St. Helena, re- 
corded in M. Thiers’s last volume, the emperor said, ‘‘ There 
are fewer traitors in France than you think; on the other 
hand, there are a greater number of weak persons conquered 
by circumstances a hundredfold stronger than they are them- 
selves.” No one who has studied human nature can doubt 


that this saying is true not in France only but every where. 
Those must indeed estimate their children by a false standard 
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who imagine that they can breathe without danger an atmo- 
sphere from which religious teaching and example are ex- 
cluded. 

It is needless to insist further on this pomt. Admit the 
Catholic, or even the Christian premiss, and the conclusion 
necessarily follows. The Catholics of Ireland wonld be un- 
faithful guardians of the heritage “they from their fathers 
had in trust,’’ if they consented to any transaction in this vital 
matter. Deny the premiss; admit faith to be superstition 
and morality unattainabie, and then there can be no objec- 
tion to colleges which neglect both the one and the other. 
Those who approve of codless colleges must, if they are con- 
sistent, approve also of : godless families. 

In order therefore that these colleges may succeed, Catholic 
faith must become dim in Ireland. Ignorance or weakness 
or worldliness, quarrels with the clergy, narrow circum- 
stances,—these things will always furnish a certain number 
of candidates for scholarships and prizes, and prospects of 
future advancement m government departments. But the 
more the problem of education is studied, the louder will 
conscience reproach those who for material advantages hazard 
the best interests of their sons. To such as shut their ears 
against warnings, experience will speak trumpet-tongued. 
We could recount many histories even already which justify 
our conclusions; but we wish to avoid every thing that can 
give pain to individuals. And it is the less necessary to refer 
to examples at home, because the experience of other countries, 
where the mere secular system has been longer tried, estab- 
lishes unmistakeably the conclusions of @ priort reasoning. 

The case of Belgium is exactly similar to our own. Just one 
year after it had been handed over by the treaty of Vienna to 
the king of Holland, on the 25th of September 1816, a royal 
decree instituted a new system of university education. Three 
universities were established at Liége, Ghent, and Louvain. 
No one could obtain a degree except “by graduating in one of 
them. The system of education was secular and godless, just 
as that of the Queen’s Colleges is. The President of the Cour 
de Cassation, the highest appellate tribunal, in his history of 
Belgium from 1814 to 18: 30, gives us the result of this ex- 
periment: “ When the Duteh government desired thus to 
penetrate into the family-life, it had against it not only all 
the fathers but all the mothers in the kingdom, and cert: ainly 
their instinct did not deceive them. More fortunes were de- 
stroyed, more illustrious names dragged through the dirt, by the 
bad education of their children, than by all other misfortunes 
that befall families. The true remedy, the only mode in the 
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present state of affairs to counterbalance the movement that 
was reducing and overwhelming us, was religious educ ation, 
which by means of hberty has heen retstablished among us.” 

The new system introduced in place of this destructive 
scheme of education was a very simple one. A supplementary 
body was formed, capable of acting in harmony with the 
several universities of Belgium, while it interfered with the 
special system of none. This “j juri central,” as it is called, had 
the power of appointing examiners and granting degrees to 
all students who exhibited a certain defined amount of intel- 
lectual proficiency. ‘Thus the students of the Catholic univer- 
sity of Louvain, of the infidel university of Brussels, and of 
the sovernment universities, go up for examination together. 

There are no religious or civil tests. It 1s obvious that the 
central examining body must exercise considerable influence 
over the subjects and character of instruction. Its constitu- 
tion therefore has led to much dissension, and has been fre- 
quently altered. 

But it is to France we must look for the results of state 
education tried on the largest scale and for the longest time. 
From the moment when the revolution of 1791 sw ept away 
the ancient educational institutions, efforts were made to 
frame a new system of national education. In that very year 
Talleyrand drew up a report on the subject, and submitted it 
to the Constituent Assembly. In this report it was main- 
tained, that as every one has a right to receive, SO every one 
has a right to give, education. very privilege, he says, 1s in 
its nature odious ; ; any educational privilege would he odious 
and absurd. This report was printed just before the Assembly 
was dissolved. The Legislative Assembly that succeeded it 
adopted the principles of Talleyrand; but before it could give 
effect to them, the reign of the Mountain and the reign of 
Terror began. Then it was that the right of the state to pre- 
scribe to parents the manner in which their children should 
be educated was first asserted. In 1793 Lebon advocated the 
establishment of a national system of education, which should 
substitute for the authority of fathers and mothers the autho- 
rity of the state ; and in 1794 Danton, amid the acclamations 
of the blood-stained Conv reap which had just converted the 

cathedral of Notre Dame into the temple of Reason, cried out 
that it was time to establish the great principle, that the re- 
public has a right to her children, prior to the rights of their 
parents. It was deerced that every one who refused to send 
his children to the national schools should be deprived of all 
rights of citizenship. It would occupy too much of our space 
if we attempted to describe the various changes which fol- 
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lowed; and it is the less necessary because we have the re- 
sults of their practical working given to us by no less an 
authority than Count Daru. In a speech made by him in 
1802 the following passage occurs; and we need not remind 
our readers that he spoke without sympathy for the Catholic 
Church, or indeed, if we may judge by some of his expres- 
sions, without sympathy for any form of Christianity. ‘‘To 
replace,” he said, “the old system, a new one has been cre- 
ated, mixed m its principles. Its schools were but slowly 
organised, not because France could not furnish schoolmasters 
in a sufficient number; it was the supply of scholars that 
was deficient. Public opmion, stronger than any laws, was 
hostile to the system. Why was it so? I cannot be deceived 
in attributing this hostility to religious opinions. It was in 
vain that Fourcroy had attached burses to his colleges. He 
had not conciliated the confidence of the fathers of families, 
and his establishments, occupied only by the holders of burses, 
were deserted; while the flower of the French youth were edu- 
cated in private schools at a considerable expense to their 
parents.’ Such was the state of public education when the 
Revolution was stayed by the strong hand of Napoleon. He 
reorganised the whole system, and established schools and 
colleg s Of all sorts, by the decree of 1802, over the whole 
country; but he made no provision for religious instruction 
in the colleges. In 1806—we are quoting “from M. Victor 
Cousin, the ablest defender of state education—the h: appy and 
always increasing progress of the religious spirit in France 
brought the conviction to Napoleon’s mind, that schools with- 
out religious instruction did not falfil the true end of a na- 
tional institute, which ought not only to instruct but also to 
educate, and that colleges were not to be tolerated without 
regular religious services. He determined, then, that there 
should } ye no college w sthent religious inatraction—Catholic, as 
the majority of the French people were Catholic. So there was 
10 college without a Catholic chaplain, appointed by the bishop, 
being attached to it, whose duty it was to give religious 3 in- 
struction to all the Catholic students. Protestant students re- 
ceived religious instruction separately, according to their own 
belief; but the Catholic religion was dominant in the colleges. 
Thus was established the famous educational system of Napo- 
leon. 'The governing body was the council of the university. 
That council was appointed by the government. The council 
appointed professors and teachers to all the different colleges 
and schools ; but, as we have shown, far greater guarantees 
were given for religious teaching than have been offered to the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland. 
VOL. II. e 
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What was the result? Were the religious guarantees suffi- 
cient to neutralise the dangers of an educational system essen 
tially and helplessly in the hands of the state? The answer es 
this question goes far, not only to justify us in our opposition 
to the Queen’s Colleges as they now are, but also to vindicate 
the wisdom of that majority of Bishops who, at the Synod of 
Thurles, prohibited Catholic priests from filling the office of 
deans to the several colleges. We will cite the best authori- 
ties on this subject ;—-among others, the Count de Gasparin, 
one of the most eminent men among the French Protestants, 
and the Count de Montalembert, the ‘most illustrious of Ire nch 
Catholic laymen. Both, be it observed, had themselves passed 
through these gov ernment colleges, and were therefore unex- 
ceptional witnesses to the results the "vy describe. “The youth,” 
says Monsieur de Gasparin, “ who comes up to Paris to give 
himself up to serious studies is forcibly ae into scepticism. 
I remember, with horror, what I was when I had completed 
my own education. I remember what all those of my fellow- 
students whom I was acquainted with were. Nous n’avions 
pas méme les plus faibles commencements de la foi et de la 
vie cvangeélique.” “ Let us not deceive ourselves,” said Mon- 
sieur de Kérairy. ‘The presence of an ecclesiastic, however 
excellent, in our colleges on a fixed day does not suffic e to 
produce a religious spirit among the students. That spirit 
can be aequired only by continuous teaching permeated by 
the divine law.”? We need har dly remind our readers of Mon- 
sieur de Montalembert’s em phatic declaration, that not one in 
ten of his fellow-students was a believer in Christianity when 
he had passed through the ordeal of a college course. 

But even more remarkable than the testimony of these 
illustrious witnesses is a report from the chaplains of the col- 
leges situated in one of the French dioceses to their bishop. 
They say that they are in a state of profound discouragement, 
on account of the absolute fruitlessness of their ministry, al- 
though they have spared no pains in the discharge of their 
duties ; ; that the good sentiments the students bring \ with them 
from their homes soon disappear ; that they speedily become 
disinclined to religious exercises of any kind. Those, the 
report continues to say, among the students who remain faith- 
ful try to hide their religious practices. Out of ninety or a 
hundred in the higher college classes, not more than seven or 
eight perform their Easter duties. They see nothing of 
Christianity xcept within the walls of the chapel. We will 
not offend our readers by describing the moral condition of 
the students. Can we wonder that every thing that was 
Christian in France rose up against this destruction of the faith 
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and morals of her youth? Can it be wondered at that facts 
such as we have quoted roused the French nation to a sense 
of the danger to which it was exposed, and that one of the 
first acts of the republic of 1848 was to restore liberty of 
education to France, as the revolution of 1830 had restored 
the same blessing to Belgium ¢ 

We have now shown the natural tendency of the principles, 
at once irreligious and servile, on which the Queen’s Colleges 
are founded. We have verified our conclusions by appealing 
to the results produced by those principles on other countries. 
There and here human nature isthe same. The end proposed 
to be attained by Belgian and French statesmen was the same 
as that which our ministers seek to attain :—to extend the 
influence of the civil power, to detach its subjects from an 
authority which is independent of it, to hmit the dominion of 
conscience, and to get rid of the inconvenience of religious 
differences by diminishing as far as possible the power of re- 
ligion on the mind, 

This, and not proselytism, 1s the end which state education 
such as we are considering aims at. It is therefore no mere 
outwork of Christianity that we are defending. The blow is 
aimed at her heart. ‘Lhe statesmen who aim it are uncon- 
sciously destroying the stability of the state by destroying the 
influence of religious principle. ‘They are destroying the dig- 
nity of the state by exhibiting it in the odious character of a 
selucer. They are destroying the freedom of the state by 
withholding the basis and ‘security of all liberties, the liberty 
of conscientious opinion. Those who value above all earthly 
treasures the faith and morals of their children, cannot send 
them to institutions where reason and experience show that 
both their faith and their morals are exposed to the most ex- 
treme danger. 

One subterfuge, however, of our opponents we cannot pass 
over altogether in silence, as it exhibits in a remarkable man- 
ner both the weakness of their position, and the eccentricity 
of their moral principles. They are not able to question the 
accuracy of statements such as those we have made with re- 
gard to France and Belgium. These facts have so constrain- 
ing a force, that they seem to conclude the question. Driven 
thus into a corner, the advocates of secular education have 
alleged that the warm faith and ardent piety of the Irish 
people will preserve them from dangers such as those to 
Which the Belgians and French had at one time succumbed. 

The argument that because a people are religious, there 
is no necessity for giving them religious education, sounds 
certainly strange to ‘Christian ears, An individual so con- 
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fident in himself as not to pray against being led into temp- 
tation, will surely fall; and moral bankruptcy must infallibly 
be the lot of a nation which lives upon the religious capital 
accumulated by former generations. But the very hypothesis 
on which it is attempted to build up this conclusion, at once 
most unphilosophical and most unchristian, cannot stand the 
test of examination. True, the Imsh people are earnestly 
religious ; but so were the Belgians, upon whose faith and 
morals the colleges founded by the King of Holland made 
such lamentable inroads. And if state influences and tyranny 
in the first place, and afterwards revolutionary principles, had 
caused the lamp of faith to burn but dimly im many a I rench 
heart, it must be remembered that the youth who, now decli- 
vered by educational freedom from those dangerous influences 
to which their fathers were exposed in government lyceums, 
throng the free Catholic colleges of France, are second to 
those of no other nation in self-sacrificing piety and uncor- 
rupted faith. What they are, secular education prevented 
their fathers from having been; and the very contrast between 
the fathers and the sons would, if sufficiently enquired into, 
force every fair mind to accept the conclusion at which, from 
other considerations, we have arrived. 


Let us now sum up and apply these conclusions. We 
have shown that there are two grievances which imperatively 
demand a remedy: 

I. The constitution and functions of the Queen’s Univer- 
sity do not provide for the case of those who desire to obtain 
academical degrees, and who, at the same time, conscicn- 
tiously object to a system of education which does not care for 
the faith and morals of the students. 

II. The large sums liberally granted by Parliament do not 
provide, as they were intended to do, collegiate education for 
the Irish Catholics. To use Count Daru’s words, the supply 
of scholars is deficient, because public opinion, stronger than 
any laws, is hostile to the irrelicio: us system on which these 
colleges are carried on. In vain have burses been attached 
to the colleges; they have not conciliated the confidence of 
the fathers of families; and these great establishments, occu- 
pied only by the holders of burses, are deserted and shunned 
by the great majority of the Catholic body. 

Are these real grievances? Would they be endured for 
one year by Protestant Englishmen? Would they tolerate 
for their own children a system which refused them degrees 
except on the condition of their passing through cither 
secular colleges or the Catholic University? Would they 
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allow moneys voted by Parhament for their relief to be ex- 
clusively applied to colleges to which they could not consci- 
entiously send their sons? The answer to this question is to 
be found in the recent educational history of England, and in 
the pages of Hansard. Few of our readers can have forgotten 
the zeal with which the battle of a religious education was 
fought in England; the determined opposition with which the 
Protestant clerey and laity withstood both the secular prin- 
ciple and that ‘of state domination, even as applied to those 
classes of society which are most euarded against the tempta- 
tions that proceed from vanity, empiricism, and material- 
ism. The National Society, and the writings of Mr. Maurice, 
not generally counted a bigoted High Churchman, remain 
among the many records of this successful struggle. We 
will content ourselves, however, with a parliamentary author- 
ity. We give the answer to our question in the words of that 
great statesman, whose name is now unhappily borne by the 
Irish Secretary. Sir Robert Peel, in 1830, in a memorable 
speech, used the following words: “ But with respect to the 
Established Church, I hope that rather than consent to any 
fi from which ccclesiastical authority is excluded, it would 

separate itself altogether from the state on this point ; that it 
would take the education of the people into its own hands,— 
that it would not shrink from insisting on the publication of 
its own peculiar doctrines, but that it would demand that the 
highest respect should be entertained for its power, by its 
being inculeated on the minds of children that religion formed 
the basis of all education.” 

Would the removal of the grievances that press so heavily 
on Irish Catholics take away any thing that is now possessed 
by any Protestant individual, or any Protestant establish- 
ment? Do we ask that the constitution of Trinity College 
should be altered by one hair’s-breadth? Certainly not. Do 
we seek to force its authorities to provide for the religious 
education of Catholics, or to furnish them with a college- 
chapel, or admit them to fellowships? Nothing of the sort. 
Trinity College is endowed with spoils taken from the Catho- 
lics in past ages. We leave it in the undisturbed and exclu- 
sive possession of those endowments. 

It has been said that Catholicism dwarfs the imtellect and 
enslaves the soul. Be it so; then Protestants need not fear 
to encounter Catholics on equal terms in the battle of life. 
If a religion is hostile to intellectual dev elopment, the more 
men are imbued with its doctrines and its spirit the less chance 
they have of successfully competing with those who do not 
belong to it. Why, then, is there any reluctance to grant 
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to Catholics the same privileges and the same choice, as re- 
gards education, which are enjoyed by Protestants ? 

If Catholics neither ask to take away from Protestants 
any advantages they possess, nor desire ‘the state to grant 
them degrees except when they come up to the intellectual 
standard which Protestants must reach in order to attain 
them, why are they to be deprived of these academical 
honours? We have turned over and meditated upon, and 
looked through and about, the question, and we cannot dis- 
cover any shadow of a shade of a reason for Lord Palmer- 
ston’s conduct, unless, indeed, we suppose that he deliberately 
desires to deprive Irish Catholics of education, with the distinet 
object of rendering them intellectually inferior to the men 
around them, As their grievances, then, are obviously real, 
and as the removal of them can injure no one, we do not 
doubt that they will disappear when they are thoroughly 
understood and generally known. That ‘vast majority of 
English Protestants who count religious education the in- 
alienable heritage of their own children, never will knowingly 
condemn innocent Catholic youths to choose between igno- 
‘ance and academical institutions where the very name of 
God the Father, the Redeemer, the Sanctifier, is never heard. 

Those constitutional Liberals who, a bhorring Continental 
centralisation, watch jealously every attempt of the state to 
outstep its proper and legitimate functions, will never force any 
portion of their fellow subjects to decide between the forfeiture 
of academical degrees and the seeking for them in a university 
where every officer, from the president to the lowest of the 
teachers, is nominated by, and holds his office during the 
good pleasure of, the minister of the day. We are therefore 
much more anxious to bring out fully the nature, principles, 
mode of government, and system, of the Queen’s Colleges 
than to suggest any particul: Ww remedy for the grievances “of 
which we complain. 
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They cannot stand the light of day. Let a Christian people 
see them as they are, and we believe our work will be accom- 
plished. Any means by which Catholics can be afforded pre- 
cisely the same educational adv antages that Protestants enjoy 
will satisfy us. To give a charter to the unendowed Catholic 
University is perhaps the simplest mode by which this object 

might be attained. Thus would be realised a portion, in 
recent times not often adverted to, of the educational scheme 
propounded by the late Sir Thomas W yse. The portion of 
that scheme relating to provincial colleges has long since been 
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earried into effect ; but the scheme itself included a university 
system as well: and Sir Thomas Wyse insisted upon it that 
justice could in this respect be done only in two ways, one 
of them being, that Dublin University should be thrown open 
on entirely equal terms to Catholics and Protestants, and the 
other being the creation of a Catholic university, to which 
Protestants should be admissible on the same terms as those 
on which Catholics are now admitted to the Dublin Uni- 
vel sity ; 

During the last session of Parliament another mode of 
attaining the same end was suggested by some of the most 
influential Catholic members. It was proposed to leave the 
Queen’s University as a sort ‘of centre of unity to the Queen’s 
Colleges, and to transfer its power of nominating examiners 
and granting degrees to a body fairly representing the different 
classes and religions of which the students who were likely 
to seck ai tea at its hands would be compost ed. — body 
might supply vacancies among its members by election. After 

short time, oe n the g vraduates had reached a sufficie nt num- 
i the election n, In accordance with dic principle which pre- 
vailed in the older universities , might be thrown open to all 
the graduates. The duties of ‘this body would be of course 
limited to the appointment of examiners, the fixing of the 
subjects of examination, and the granting of deere es. All 
students who produced certificates of having completed their 
college course, whether at the Queen’s Colleges, at the Ca- 
tholic U niversity, or at any other college, whether founded by 
Government or ‘by private munificence, might be entitled to 
enter for cxamination, and if found eligible, to reccive degrees. 
What the “juri central” does for Belgium, what the Imperial 
University does for France, what the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge do for the colleges belonging to them, this 

“Juri centra \”? might do for all Trish colleges, except Tr inity 
College. It must be admitted that it would add to the symmetry 
of the plan if that also were included in it; but any such 
attempt would be no doubt distasteful to an ancient foundation 
which, whatever may have been its faults, deserves well of 
every ‘lover of learning and intellectual development. The 
other grievance of w hich we complain might be removed with 
equal facility. 

It is well known that the Government of Lord John Russell, 
anticipating the failure of the secular system, had seriously 
considered the expediency of bringing the Queen’s Colleges 
into harmony with the principle upon which Trinity College 
is governed. There, as we have seen, the governing body i 1s 
exclusive : all professors and fellows must be members of the 
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Established Church. They are not appointed by the state. 
No religion except the dominant one is taught within its 
walls ; but there is no religious test for the students; and 
degrees, together with all honours and emoluments that do 
not admit to the governing body, are open to all, without 
distinction of religious belicf. The plan which was consi- 
dered by Lord John Russell was to make the Cork and Galway 
Colleges Catholic, and the Belfast Presbyterian, in the same 
sense as Trinity College belongs to the Established Church. 
The famine, and the disturbed state of Ireland and of E urope, 
diverted the minds of those who were responsible for the go- 
vernment of the country to other subjects. Lord Claren don 
was too much occupied, and perhaps too deeply committed to 
the principle of secular education, to be friendly to any measure 
which would conciliate Catholics; and in fairness it must be 
added that the public mind, ill-informed as to what had 
happened in other countries, and without the experience of 
the working of the secular system at home, had no such firm 
or definite convictions on educational questions as it now has. 

We have paid a heavy price for this ignorance. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds have been squandered ; and the only bene- 

fit we have derived from their expenditure is to have discovered 
that no system of education that runs counter to the religious 
principles of our people can be successful. 

It remains for us now to recur to the great principles of 
social equality and religious freedom which were put aside 
fourteen years ago. The same experience which has proved 
the principle of the Quecn’s Colleges to be unwise, has sct its 
seal upon the wisdom of that of “Trinity College. It 1s not 
SO easy now as it was at an earlier period to apply it to those 
institutions. ‘There are existing interests to deal with that 
must be respected. ‘The professors have failed, because they 
were required to carry out a vicious and impossible system: 
it would be unjust to punish them for having performed the 
task that was allotted to them. 

Yet we are convinced that a commission of able men, 
fairly constituted, and appointed for the purpose of carrying 
out the two definite projects we have sketched in outline 
would soon overcome all difficulties, and would lay the foun. 
dation of a system which would largely extend the benefits 
of intellectual culture in Ireland. 

Few will be prepared to deny in the abstract that Catho- 
lics should enjoy the same intellectual advantages as Protes- 
tants possess. Lewis XV. hesitated to appoint a gentleman 
accused of Jansenism to a post of honour ; when he was 
found to be only an atheist, the king’s conscience was reas- 
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sured. The school that would deal with Catholicism as th 
pious king dealt with Jansenism is limited in numbers an 
in influence. From their narrow bigotry we appeal to the 
virtue and intelligence of this great empire; we appeal t 
those whose own intellects have been strengthened and ine 
loped by the struggle of university life. We e appeal to them 

vith confidence, beeause we know that the comprehensiv eness 
and flexibility of mind which high education gives can hardly 
coexist with narrow and selfish exclusiveness s; and if we 
might without unfairness direct this appeal specially to any 
one man, we should address it to him whose political career is 
tlic flower of seed sown during his own brilliant university 
eareer,—we should ask for } justice at Mr. Gladstone’s hands. 
His educational principles hes never been disguised. Only 
the other day he declared, that “no schools deserved the 
name of public schools that were not likewise Christian 
schools ; or, if purporting to be Christian schools, they pre- 
sented to the eye the phantom of an indefinite and shadowy 
Christianity.” Can he sit by in ignominious silence while 
men such as Sir Robert Peel or Lord Palmerston, in the 
name of the Government, enunciate and act upon principles 
directly contradictory of those he so eloquently maintains ? 
His responsibility is great, for his influence in the cabinet is 
irresistible. It lives upon his genius and his power. Even 
were it otherwise, the cause at stake is great enough to de- 
mand a sacrifice. He has shown before now that he is not in- 
capable of making sacrifices, even for the weak. He has been 
severely just in his financial treatment of Ireland. Let him 
insist in fairness upon the extension to her of that equality, as 
regards religion and education, of which in finance he has been 
the successful promoter; and we venture to believe that by 
doing so, he will acquire a title to enduring fame, higher and 
nobler than financial triumphs, however important, can give. 
It was for the reconciliation of two hostile races—for the 
knitting together of two nations whom centuries of cruel op- 
pression on the one side, and suffering unprecedented on the 
other, had divided—that three of our greatest modern minis 
ters laboured ; and if the bigotry of their age and the narrow- 
mindedness of a fecble sov erelgn defeated the efforts of Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox,—if the cold hand of death left the aspira- 
tions of Sir Robert Peel without complete realisation, it can- 
not be a task unworthy of the foremost of our public men to 
preserve what they have achieved, and to perfect what they 
have left incomplete. A government which calls itself liberal 
seeks to destroy in Ireland the work which, at great sacrifices, 
and with steady, continuous, persevering energy, the Liberal 
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party has in a series of years built up. It not only, as in the 
matter we have been discussing, refuses to dev elope the prin- 
ciple of religious equality, but it is notorious that it en- 
courages religious animosities, as if in the endeavour to resus- 
citate the dead bones of Protestant ascendancy. Are these 
things to be? ‘To use one Gladstone’s own words, “Are we 
eoing to spend the decay and the dusk of the diambewidtls cen- 
tury in seiieinn o the gre at work which, with so much pain and 
difficulty, our ‘ereate st men have ane achieving during its 
daybreak and its youth?” The Tory party, to whom the 
principles of privilege and ascendancy adhere, hike the cloak 
of Nessus, may well rejoice to see the dirty work of which their 
statesmen are ashamed done for them by their opponents. 

It may be that the evil spirit of religious hate, recklessly 
reawakened at the period of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, may 
ions a Sanpanaey triumph, and may leave to the next gC- 

neration the inheritance of a religious war. Can it be for the 
interest of any sect or of any party that these things should 
be? Can any triumph of ascendancy, in this age and in this 
country, be permanent? That statesman will deserve and 
will obtain immortal honour who stays the plague,—who saves 
the religious hberties we have already attained from danger, 
by developing the principles of equal justice on which they 
rest, and who removes religious questions from the arena of 
party strife, by establishing in its fulness the reign of religious 
equality. 
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THE MATERIAL REVIVAL OF SPAIN 


We often hear of the youth or the old age of a State; and 
the phrases correspond with actual phenomena of which 
history has preserved the record. There are epochs when 
the political society inhabiting this or that country exhibits 
a juvenile vigour and an exuberance of force which give it, 
and sometimes long preserve to it, a remarkable power of 
expansion. Afterwards a time comes when the nation is 
at its apogee, and has attained its culminating pomt. From 
this moment, perhaps, events disclose an era of decadence. 
Year by year the nation seems to draw nearer to its end; 
and, at last, the day dawns when the vessel of the State, 
which for years has floated only through habit, is upset by 
some little gust, which in happier times would only have 
swelled her sails, and sent her skimming over the deep. 
Ancient history has told us of many such shipwrecks, with- 
out recording a single imstance of the sunken ship being 
raised and floated; and we are apt to conclude that there 
is no Medea’s caldron to boil old nations young again,— 
that a society m its decrepitude can no more be reinvigorated 
than an old man with one foot in the grave. If we look at 
Turkey, the spectacle will not reassure us. The old foundations 
and massive pillars on which that varnished building rested 
are taken away, and it must soon crumble to ruin, unless 
something be put in their place. The conclusion holds good 
in the case of ancient States, and of modern ones which are 
not Christian. But Christianity has breathed a new life 
into politics; and Christian civilisation can bring about the 
resurrection of a nation, even after a lengthened sojourn in 
the grave. Hence Vico, and after him Herder and others, 
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have shown that our civilisation has its low and high tones, 
which alternate with each other, and that it oscillates hike 
the rising and falling of the tide. Thus, from 1710 to 1789 

France was at the lowest point of her de ‘cline, and the w wren S 
would have swept her away if she had not been founded on 
the rock. Italy has had her period of obscurity, as Sweden 
and Portugal have had their epochs of glory ; and only a few 
years have passed since Spain, once an empire on which the 
sun never set, was lying low and almost forgotten im the 
silence of apparent death. 

Among the causes of her decline, we must first reckon 
the discovery of America, though it had only an indirect 
share in bringing about the result. Rich colonics are a 
cordial, like wine, which, taken in moderation, rejoices 
man’s heart, while an overdose destroys at once the in- 
tellect and the physical power. Sensibly weakened by the 
efforts necessary for her con quest of that vast continent 
which stretches from one end of the Atlantic to the other, 
Spain had afterwards to keep, and put to use, the do- 
minions which it had cost her so much to get. The 
whole force of the nation was directed to this object. All 
her men of energy and cuterprise emigrated to seck their 
fortunes in the American provinces “and Philippine Is- 
lands, while her wars in Europe consumed another con- 
siderable portion of her male population. In such a situa- 
tion, with an Eldor: a land where a 
man had only to stoop to pick up the gold under his fect, 
where he might get up poor, and go to bed rich,—and 
in a warm climate where Nature does not want much to 
support it, the Spaniards naturally grew disgusted with the 
slow, plodding ¢, and apparently thankless labours of husbandry 
and manufacture ; and they are now the example quoted by 
the political economist to prove that heaps of gold and silver 
and galleons freighted with the precious me tals, cannot enrich 
an indolent people, as the British empire is his stock-instance 
to show how industry alone can produce material prosperity. 
But the American colony could never have exhausted Spam: 
it would have done no more than excite a healthy activity in 
the mother country, unless she had chosen to amuse her rself 
with the destruction of her own muscles and sinews. ‘The 
banishment of Jews and Moors took out of the country some 
hundreds of thousands of her most active and laborious 
families. Such gaps are not soon filled up; and a loss of 
population like this must have been felt all the more when 
a drain hke America was drawing all the best blood of the 
nation. The next causes of decline are political: on one 
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side the suppression of the parochial and municipal liber- 
ties; and on the other the despotism of the Inquisition, 
which weighed on the nation hke a covering of lead, and 
crushed its efforts and aspirations. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury no one any longer dared to think; no one dreamed of 
engaging ll any enterprise ; no one would take the trouble 
to labour; and the current opinion among the common people 
was that earthly goods were not w orth the pains it would 
cost to get them. After obstacles of such magnitude in the 
way of progress, it 1s perhaps hardly worth while to refer to 
the latifundia, such as, in the w ords of Pliny, were the ruin 
of Italy. There is good authority for saying that two- thirds 
of the soil of Spain was in the hands of the nobility and the 
clergy. ‘These proprietors never sold land, and they were far 
too careless of lucre to stimulate the industry of their tenants. 
With this distribution of property we must take into account 
the system called the mesta, which dated from the thirteenth 
century, and which it is the glory of Jovellanos to have 
destroyed. The mesta consisted in making the flocks of 
sheep ‘migrate from the plains to the mountains, and back 
again, according to the season. While the sheep were in the 
plains, all agric vultural operations were suspended. And the 
mountains themselv es, which delivered the husbandman from 
this trampling and devouring plague, were not without their 
own inconvenience ; they made communication difficult, and, 
by isolating men, stayed their progress, one necessary con- 
dition of which is ‘facility of communication and access. 

When all these causes are added together, it will perhaps 
appear that Spain during the last two centuries has been im a 
state of stagnation rather than of decline. She has appeared 
so backward, mainly because other nations have been pushing 
forward so quickly and so far. What, then, has broken the 
charm, and associated her once more with the course of 
European progress’ ‘The answer to this question does not 
—<—- many words, Every event which has helped towards 
the establishment or reéstablishment of liberty in the country 
has at the same time enabled the nation to shake off the tor- 
por which held its mind in prison ; and every event which 
has tended to withdraw the people from their solitude, and 
put them into communication with the rest of Europe, has 
also added speed to their advance. Hence the Revolution of 
1789, with its direct and indirect consequences, must be con- 
sidered as the first occasion of the material revival of Spain. 
The consequences it has involved for her cannot all be esti- 
mated ; but it is certain that the good in them immenscly 
outweighs the evil. In the Constitution of 1812, the nation 
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accomplished its first avowed work; and if it has since suf- 
fered some temporary relapses, it has little by little achieved 
a position which secures to it the progress it has made. 

There are two kinds of liberty, each of which is the object 
of the desires and aspirations of a different class of men. 
First, there is the liberty of the unenlightened man, which 
consists in the power of doing whatever the caprice of the 
moment dictates, and in the suppression of every check upon 
the passions. When such a man is rich and powerful, the 
enjoyment of this kind of liberty is fruitful in violence and 
crime; when he is poor, he sells his liberty for a mess of 
pottage as soon as he feels the pangs of hunger. The civi- 
lised and enlightened man has a very different notion of 
liberty. For him, it implies his personal dignity, his freedom 
from subjection to the arbitrary caprice of another man, and 
his submission to the laws only. Doubtless, it also means his 
right and power to choose his profession, lis freedom to 
perform the rites of his religion without hindrance, and a 
great many other things which are practical fruits of liberty. 
But though freedom thus becomes a material good, it still 
necessarily remains also as an idea and a principle in the 
intellect. Now, a people always begins in an unenlightened 
state, = only emerges from that state as education and 
comfort are extended. Sufficient account is not alw ays taken 
of the since of material prosperity upon education. In 
our civilised societies the poor man is not necessarily un- 
enlightened; for a thousand means of instruction and in- 
telligence have been provided for him,—some by the social 
machinery itself, some by the charity of individuals, and 
some by the state. But when the whole nation is poor, 
education is only attainable by a few privileged individuals 
and as these individuals are far in advance of their country- 
men, they stand by themselves, isolated, misunderstood, and 
powerless. In Spain, as we shall show farther on, wealth is 
increasing very rapidly, education is being extended and 
improved, and the number of those who can appreciate the 
real value of liberty is increasing every day. They already 
form a phalanx sufficiently compact to withstand the revival 
of despotism ; they know that they may reckon for support 
on various important interests ; and the eovernment itself is 
aware that it has nothing to gain by throwing the country 
back a century, even if ‘it could succeed in ‘the attempt. 
There is no need, however, to prove that the influence of free- 
dom is favourable to progress. We only propose to give an ac- 
count of the material advance which Spain has alr eady made, 
and to examine some of the facts which form its best measure. 
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We begin with the population. It is the population by 
which, and for which, every thing is done, which suffers in 
times of distress, and is happy and contented in times of 
prosperity, and on which good and evil leave the impressions 
of their passage. Hence some persons have drawn the con- 
clusion that the increase of population is a sign of material 
comfort. The deduction is reasonable and satisfactory enough; 
and yet there are materials for a contradictory induction. 
Thus, the families of the poor are often more numerous than 
those of the rich; many princely or noble houses die out; 
the life habitual among many of the rich classes of the Con- 
tinent is said to be as hostile to the increase of population as 
the moral restraint of Malthus; and there are even writers who 
satisfy themselves with the logical figure post hoe ergo propter 
hoc, and pretend that there is a physiological law which pre- 
vents men who live in abundance and luxury from seeing 
their names handed down im a numerous progeny of descend- 
ants. But here a fundamental distinction must be made. We 
must place on one side the countries which are stationary in 
their poverty, and on the other the countries where comfort is 
progressing. In the former, the population will not increase ; 
and perhaps, if all the inhabitants of such a stationary coun- 
try were rich, the effect would be the same. In the latter, the 
increase of population will vary with the fluctuations of ma- 
terial progress. Where every body is poor, every body re- 
signs himself to a hfe of wretchedness, as if it were the 
normal condition of mankind: men only strive against it 
when they have examples of success before their eyes. 

Spain was for some time among the stationary countries ; 
but she is now advancing, as the movement of her population 
shows. There are several authorities for fixing the number 
of inhabitants after the Conquest of Grenada, about a.p. 1500, 
at 9,320,691. We quote the exact number, because it seems 
to be the result of a census; we have even the details for each 
province as follows: 


Castille 7,500,000 
Grenada. 400,000 
Aragon . 266,190 
Valentia. 486,860 
Catalonia 326,970 
Biscaya . ‘ 56,145 
Alava ‘ 60,696 
Guipuzcoa ; 69,665 
Navarre . 154,165 


Total 9,320,691 
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This number (unless it was exaggerated for Castille) had 
sunk in 1715 to 7,625,000. According to another census 
which we find in the Revista General de Estadistica, the 
pe )pulation 1 in 159-4 amounted to 8,206,791. According to the 
official Censo de Soblacion en el Siglo XV£., compiled from 
the Archives of Simaneas and published in 1829, 1t amounted 
in the year 1482 to 7,900,000, in the year 1o41 to 6,990,262, 
in the year 1587 to 6,631,929, and in the year 1504 to 
7,004,057. It is certain that there was a gra adual decrease 


from 1500 to 1700. There is nothing impossible in the idea 


that, for quite other reasons, Spain was then undergoing an 
cxodus similar to that which we have witnessed in the “ASE 
of Ireland for the last twenty years. But, m any case, the 
emigr ition came to an end about 1750 ; ae, in the census 
of 1768, the population had risen to 9,15 9,999 ; in 1797 to 

0,541,221 ; and in 1857 to 15,464,310. W e omit the inter- 
calbie estimates, some of which do not appear to be very 
exact. Those we have quoted carry their own confirmation 
on their face, as the following table will show: 


1768. 1797. 1857. 
Married men 1,724,567 1,086,600 2,184, Od7 
Married women . 171. 4,505 1,982,895 2,790,485 
3 , ’ = AD Oe Oc y? be e 
Bachelors | =. 9 g99.069 4 3:008,882 = 4,521,400 
Widowers j ; t ou O67 365,47 . 
Spinsters . 2.911.858 § 2,9: 926, ood 4,507,166 
Widows  f{ 7 { 4 11,690 699,702 


9,159,999 10,541,221 15,464,540 

In December 1860 the population was 15,673,481. In spite 
of all the objections to which we have referred, it must be 
admitted that these figures indicate a real progress in the 
comfort of the nation.* But if any doubts remain on this 
point, it is only necessary to glanee at the position of the 
different branches of industry which sendin national wealth, 
in order to dissipate them. 


* We add the figures of the movement of the population for the last four 
years : 


Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
1858 . . - . 346,158 433,931 113,445 
i859 . 2. 6 te) «6896,323 449,037 112,903 
i860 . . © . 6573,458 428,967 126,496 
1861. ~ 611,609 417,786 130,751 

—-----—-— —_—__—_—— —_—_—__ 
Average — 432,430 120,893 
These figures are very favourable; they give 1 birth to 27 inhabitants, 1 death 


to 36, and 1 marriage to 129. This prove s a considerable degree of comfort. 
We are sorry to add that the number of illegitimate children was 1 in every 
6 born in 1858 and 1859, and 1 in every 5 in 1860 and 1861, showing a very 
large increase. 
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And first of agriculture. The question whether large 
properties, or rather large farms, are more profitable in pro- 
portion than small ones, has been often discussed. In England 
the preference has always been given to extended cultivation ; 
in France, on the contrary, small farms are liked best. The 
example of Spain shows us that the true solution depends 
on purely local considerations. The vast mountains of that 
country, with their scanty crops of grass, can only serve for 
pasture- grounds, and, as such, can only be utilised in great 
masses ; while, on the other hand, in the fertile plains, under 
the hot sun, where the irrigation is good, the small farmers 
always make proportionately higher profits. At present the 
small and moderate-sized farms predominate. 

Of the 3,426,083 assessments of the property-tax, there 
are 624,920 properties which pay from 1 to 10 reals;* 511,666 
from 10 to 20 reals ; 642,377 from 20 to 40 reals; 788,184 
from 40 to 100 reals; 416,546 from 100 to 200 reals; 165,202 
from 200 to 500 reals; the rest, still sufficiently numerous 
(279,188), are charged from 500 to 10,000 reals and upwards. 
In 1800, the number of farms was much lower, viz. 677,520, 
in the hands of 273,760 proprictors and 403,760 farmers. 
Probably in this census the very small farms were omitted, 
whereas the tax of 1860, of which we have given the assess- 
ments, touches every oue. If we subtract the 625,000 petty 
assessments, we shall still have 2,800,000 moderate and large 
assessments ; and hence we see into what small portions the 
land must be cut up.* 

It is not necessary here to discuss the question of the 
division of property. We need only remark, that in Spain— 
we do not say elsewhere—the provinces where the property is 
most divided are among the wealthiest. Our present object 
is to show the advance of agricultural productivity, which 
we may test by means of the land-tax. This tax, imposed in 
1845, was estimated by government to produce 350,000,000 
reals ; the Cortes cut it down to 300,000,000, and in 1846 to 
290,000,000; the actual produce, according to the financial 
minister’s account, was only 238,246,081 reals in 1816, and 
222,399,514 in 1847. At the present time the tax easily pro- 
duces the 400,000,000, to which the Cortes have raised it for 
some years past. It would be difficult to say exactly what 
share the different agricultural products have each had in this 
increase of revenue. ‘The only information to be obtained on 


* The real is generally reckoned at 2}d., or 25 centimes (a quarter of a 
franc); its true value is 27 centimes, or 22d. 
* We are informed by one writer that out of 3,400,000 farms of all sizes, 
about 750,000 are cultivated by tenants, and the rest by proprietors. 
VOL. II. 
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the subject consists of estimates, more or less skilfully made; 
but, as the authors of these estimates are the Spaniards who 
are reckoned the best authorities on the matter, we will lay 
them before our readers. 

According to writers who flourished in the beginning of 
the present century, the production of grain in Spain amounted 
to nearly 38,000, ‘000 hectolitres ; whereas the present pro- 
duction, calculated on the basis of the excise, 1s estimated 
at about 66,000,000.° If this estimate, which is probable 
enough, is true, production has advanced more rapidly on the 
south than on the north of the Pyrenees; and England is 
the only country which has made a more rapid progress than 
Spain. 

We have just mentioned the excise. The collection of this 
tax displays a great difference in the consumption of bread in 
different towns. Thus at Segovia, Salamanca, and meni, 
the average amount consumed by each inhabitant is 2°39 Ibs.,° 
at Burgos 2 2°43, and at Leon as much as 2°89 a day; w hilst 
at Jaen it 1s only 0°92 lb., at Oviedo 0°87, and at Valladolid 
0°85. At Madrid the consumption is 1:70; and the average 
of the whole kingdom is 1°62. No one has yet given a satis- 
factory explanation of these differences. 

In ordinary years Spain produces enough corn for her own 
consumption, with some to spare. But she is very seldom 
unable to export wine—not only the rich wines of Xeres, Ali- 
eante, and Malaga, which are so well known in England, but 
much commoner ones. In 1797 the whole production was 
estimated at 8,500,000 arrobas. It must now considerably 
exceed 9,500,000. The consumption of wine varies in different 
places even more considerably than that of bread. In Palencia 
each inhabitant drinks 83 nee a year, in Segovia 78, in 
Logrono 78, in Madrid 72; while in the Balearic Islands, 
Malaga, and Sevilla, each person is contented with from 7 to 
8. The general average is 32°4 litres (nearly 56 pints). 

But the consumption of butcher’s meat shows the greatest 
variations from province to province. In the case of wine, it 
is easy to suppose that more is drunk in the places w here it 
is grown ; but cattle, even if they are not uniformly distri- 
buted over the country, are a locomotive commodity, and can 
be driven. Yet provinces next door to each other show the 
greatest differences in the average consumption of each rural 


inhabitant. For Caceres it is 22-08 kils., for the province of 

© We have seen an estimate which gives sabe but this is certainly 
an exaggeration, 

® The Spanish pound is nearly the same as the English; the first equals 
460 French grammes, the second 4535. 

” These figures are from the unpublished statistics of 1858-1861. 
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Madrid 20°29, for Cordova 161], for Salamanca 12°14; 
while for Oviedo it is, 4°12, Almeria 3°73, Murcia 2°98, ond 
the Canary Islands 2 ‘38. The other provinces give averages 
between these. For the towns, the proportions are quite dif- 
ferent, ranging from 47 kils. for Madrid to much lower aver- 
ages for the smaller towns. The general average of 1858-61 
was 8:04 kils. for the rural districts, and 23°03 for the towns. 

We may grant, @ priori, that the use of meat has been 
increasing in Spain for a number of years; but this increase 
cannot have been proportionate to the growth of prosperity, 
for meat is not a favourite food in hot climates. This reason- 
ing is confirmed by the census of domesticated animals for 
1797, 1858, and 1861. The census for 1861 has not yet been 
published ; but we are enabled to give its numbers in the fol- 
lowing table 


1797. | 1858. 1861.8 

Horses . . 139,717 268,248 382,009 
Mules . . 214,117 415,978 665,472 
Asses . . 236,178 491,690 750,007 
Cattle . . 1,065,073 1,380,861 1,689,148 
Sheep . . 11,764,796 13,794,959 17,592,538 
Goats . . 2,021,702 2,733,966 —_— 

Swine . . 1,266,918 1,018,883 — 


The Andalusian horses are still celebrated; but the Merino 
wool, once supreme in Europe, has lost its preeminence. It 
is not here, then, that we must look for progress. We must 
look for it either in agricultural products or in manufactures. 
Now the production of rice has risen from 71,000 to 198,000 
quintals ; that of beans, peas, &c., from 2 (453, 000 hectolitres 
to 5,000,000; that of hemp from 80, 000 to 120, 000 quintals ; 
that of flax from 56 000 to 84,000 quintals ; that of olive-oil 
from 774,000 hectolitres to more than double, 300,000 or 
400,000 hectolitres being exported annually ; and that of silk 
from 606,000 to a little over 1,200,000 kilogrammes. 

Besides the general causes of this agricultural progress, we 
must not forget “the special circumstances which have contri- 
buted to it; these are, the increased number of hands, and the 
improved means of communication. 

The fact of the increase of population is patent. Some of 
this increase has, without doubt, been absorbed by manufac- 
tures, but the greatest part remains among the agricultural 
class. Moreover, certain trades which afforded a liv clihood 
without labour have lately become more difficult. The trade 
of the brigand is now dangerous, that of the beggar shameful. 


* It will be seen that the railways have not interfered with the rapid 
increase of beasts of burden, mules and asses. 
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Every able-bodied man is obliged to work. There is also a 
greater facility of marketing; and, though the agriculturist 
may send his ‘produce to a distance, it is alw ays an advantage 
to have a market close at hand. The neighbourhood of a 
great town benefits him, and the establishment of a factory in 
the country is as valuable to him as a rise in prices, not affected 
even by an abundant harvest. Now the Spanish cities are re- 
gaining their population. In this respect they are following 
the general movement of Europe, though on a smaller scale. 
The manufactories also are multiplying, and the railways in- 
crease the number of consumers. 

These railways are only the crown of the system of com- 
munication, the base of which consists of the village roads. In 
order that the agriculturist may take advantage of the markets 
opened to him by the towns and factories, he must be able to 
transport his produce thither. Up to quite a recent period 
every thing was carried on the backs of mules or other beasts 
of burden; but the quantities which could be thus carried were 
very small, and the operation was both costly and tedious. But 
at the present time this state of things has been gre atly im- 
proved. The roads, which were once entirely neglected by the 
government, are now the subject of increasing annual votes, 
and must be in the course of completion. An official table 
which we have before us informs us that, between 1840 and 
1855, 254 leagues of high-road have been made, at an expense 
of 68 millions of reals; 205 leagues of secondary roads, at an 
expense of 334 millions; and 108 leagues of provincial roads, 
at an expense of 33} millions. In 1855, the three classes of 
roads together amounted to 30543 leagues, or 10,575 miles, 
without counting those of Navarre and the Basque provinces. 
For these provinces we must add 1002 kilometres, 435 kil., and 
895 kil., making 2332 kil., or 1449 miles, for the three cate- 
gories of roads. We have no information about the village 
roads; but we have exact data for the length of the railways. 
In 1848, 29 kil. were in use; in 1852, 108 kil. ; in 1855, 97 77; 
in 1858, 854; in 1860, 1960; and in 1861, 2362, not far short 
of 1500 miles.? If the village roads are neither so numerous 
nor so well kept as they should be, the railways will contribute 
to their amelioration, for ev ery village will want an easy way 
of getting to the station. 


° The receipts and expenditure of the railways for 1859 and 1860 were as 
follows: 


1859. 1860. 
Receipts . . . . 82,569,680 reals . . 131,337,300 reals 
Expenditure. . . 48,869,703 ,, . . 76,580,930 ,, 








Profit . . . 33,699,977 ,, . . 54,956,370 ,, 
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Great credit is due to the Spanish government for the 
share it has had in developing the resources of the country. 
It is true that all serious, real, and durable progress depends 
on individual efforts ; but.in Spain that desire for wealth which 
is the great stimulant to make men set in motion all their 
means of production, has not attained its full strength. The 
class of men is by no means uncommon there who would thank- 
fully receive whatever wealth chance might give them, but who 
could never muster up courage to win it for themselves. The 
new era which has dawned upon Spain found her embarrassed 
with a numerous population unprepared to take its share in 
the work of regeneration ; wanting not only the material capi- 
tal—which the state has not power to create—but also the 
intellectual capital of education, and the moral capital of con- 
fidence and enterprise. In circumstances such as these, it may 
well be the mission of a government to encourage, to advise, to 
stimulate, and perhaps even to help. One assistance at least 
in the present case it was able easily to give, by wiping out 
from the statute-book all the laws which were injurious to agri- 
culture. Such was the Mesta, which was suppressed by ‘the 
Cortes of Cadiz, restored in 1814, again suppressed in 1836, 
and not completely put an end to till the roy al decree of 1854 
organised a “ general association of drovers,” and gave it only 
those rights which are compatible with modern “legislation. 
Similar “reforms have been made in the rural police, and 
especially in the system of irrigation, which of course has a 
peculiar importance in hot climates like those of India, Persia, 
China, Italy, and Spain. Putting aside Navarre and the Basque 
provinces, which still use their privilege of refusing to give any 
statistical information, there are in Spain 1,786,025 fanegas, or 
4,465,062 acres, of irrigated land, against 39,431, 113 fanegas, 
or 63,089,760 acres, of land not irrigated, but capable of cul- 
tivation (seccanos). Legislation is tending more and more to 
facilitate the employment of water in agriculture. A third re- 
form begun, but not yet finished, consists in such a modification 
of the law of mortgage as would allow the foundation of an insti- 
tution for advancing money on real property in the first instance 
(crédit foncier), and afterwards on agricultural produce (crédit 
agricole). We find in one official report no less than fifteen 
projects for such establishments, which a change in the laws 
would allow to be realised. Every one knows that credit is 
capital, and that capital means the raw materials, the machinery, 
and the labour, in a word, the whole circle of agents necessary 
for production. The prior ity of the mortgage bank for advances 
on real property to that for advances on bills is not by any 
means necessary; but there are many persons who would be 








se 
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greatly shocked by the adoption ofa different order. In France, 
for instance, the habit of confidence and credit is not suffi- 
ciently established to permit the existence of banks such as 
there are in Scotland; but this is no reason why Spain should 
not make the experiment. Every thing would depend on the 
organisation she adopted; and there are plenty of models to 
be follow ed, if she would for once stoop to imitate, and to choose, 
in an eclectic spirit, such a combination as would suit the 
habits of the nation. We must not forget to mention the steps 
taken by the government for the spread of agricultural know- 
ledge. It not only does all it can to encourage the multiplhi- 
cation of “ economical” or agricultural societies, but it founds 
professorships and schools of agriculture. Hitherto, indeed, 
there have been more good intentions than performances ; but 
still several schools are in operation, and may become a focus 
for the radiation of the knowledge of new methods and dis- 
coveries. It is hardly necessary to add, that the government 
has not forgotten enclosures, aericultural colonies, the main- 
tenance of stallions and bulls for breeding, the destruction of 
vermin, and the other more or less useful agricultural hobbies 
of continental governments. 

We have devoted a large proportion of our space to agri- 
culture, because it is the occupation of perhaps 75 Spaniards 
in every 100, and because, in a large country, no material 
progress is possible without a good system of agriculture. 
But husbandry never advances very rapidly; and in our day 
every thing which does not outstrip the locomotive, if not the 
arrow, hardly seems to move at all. Under such conditions, 
only manufactures can enter the lists; for the factory is not 
obliged to wait for the rain to swell the seed which the 
labourer has sown, or for the rays of the sun to ripen the 
grain. These are forces of Nature, which man has not been 
able to subjugate, which mock all his efforts, and defy all his 
calculations. 

The manufactures of Spain are not yet entirely emanci- 
pated. Southward of the Pyrenees many objects are still 
made by hand which elsewhere are manufactured by ma- 
chinery, and others are imported although the raw materials 
are found in the country. But Spain has no desire to lag 
behind. Her manufactures are multiplying; and since there 
are no existing interests to be considered, since the trades are 
introduced all at once, the best methods may be adopted from 
the very first. The most recent official documents furnish us 
with statistics on this subject; but they would be more useful 
if they were more complete, and especially if they contained 
materials for comparison with former years. 
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Spain was famous in ancient times for her precious me- 
tals) When men went to get gold at Ophir, they came to 
Tartessus for silver. Stil, the statistical tables give 2332 
silver mines; but some of them are very insignificant. 
There were also on the Ist of January 1860, 37 mines of anti- 
mony, 744 of lead, 31 of zinc, 26 of cinnabar, 156 of calamine, 
270 of copper, 72 of iron pyrites, and 527 of coal,—not very 
productive, it may be imagined, when compared with the Eng- 
lish coal-mines. With regard to the quantities produced, we 
find a report for the year 1780 (published in 1797), and ano- 
ther for the year 1860. If they are correct, the produce of 
iron has risen during that period from 9,000,000 kils. to 
41,137,800 ; that of copper from 15,000 to 2,704,700; that 
of zinc from 125,000 to 1,853,000. The produce of quick- 
silver has remained the same (900,000 and 903,726 kils.), 
while lead has risen from 1,600,000 to 82,498,400 kils). We 
need not enumerate the other metals, and the less important 
minerals ; it is, however, to be regretted that we have no 
data for comparing the 1,420,124 marks of silver produced 
in 1860, with the production of former years. The progress 
in coal-mining is especially interesting. In 1858, the native 
produce was 1,985,150 quintals of 46 kilogrammes, and the 
imported quantity 6,330,553, which, without adding 594,000 
quintals of charcoal, gives a total consumption of 8,315,703 
quintals, or 382,522,338 kils. In 1860, the Spanish mines 
produced 3,217,734 quintals of 100 kils., and coal was im- 
ported to the value of 33,000 000 reals. In 1846, the im- 
portation was nearly 73,000,000 kilogrammes; and from 
that year to 1858, the imports rose 217,000,000 kils.; that 
is to say, they quadrupled in twelve years. The consump- 
tion of coal is justly regarded as a gauge of manufacturing 
activity ; in Spain, then, this activity must have quadrupled, 
or even quintupled, within a very few years. The same re- 
sults would be obtained from a survey of the production and 
consumption of iron, of which 6,359,000 kils. were imported 
in 1846, and 65,872,000 kils. in 1858, in spite of the great 
increase in native production, and in spite of customs-duties 
which in Spain are probably heavier and more protectionist 
than any where else. 

Let us now pass to textile fabrics. According to official 
statistics, there were, in 1857, 751,877 spindles moved by 
steam or water power, and 31,408 by hand. There were 
also 17,425 hand-looms, and 7478 power-looms. In order 
to see what progress is being made here, we must refer to 
the tables of commerce. These tell us that the importation 
of raw cotton was 7,045,000 kils. in 1846, and 21,406,192 
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kils. in 1858; or, in other words, that the manufacture had 
tripled in twelve years. The principal seat of the cotton- 
trade is the town and province of Barcelona, where 680,726 
of the steam-spindles, 29,698 of the hand- spindles . 15,823 of 
the hand-looms, and 5020 of the power-looms, are to be found. 
The woollen trade only employs 160,000 spindles, and 5494 
looms. To judge by the products exposed i in the International 
Exhibition of last year, the cloth of Spain is good; there is an 
evident improvement since 1851; but there are no data by 
which we can determine whether the production is exteuding, 

The same uncertainty exists with regard to the silk trade. We 
find, indeed, that in 1847 there were 916 reeling-machines, 
and 382,963 throwing-machines; but this is all we know. 
Yet the beautiful silks exhibited at South Kensington lead us 
to the conclusion that this portion of the national industry 
must have partaken in the movement of the other branches 
of manufacture. The tables of exports and imports will give 
us a little supplementary information. The imports were, in 
1846, silk tissues of the value of 8,659,000 frances; and, in 
1858, of the value of 9,000,000, besides 227 654. lbs. or 
104,720 kils. of raw silk. The exports, in 1846, were 34,500 
kils. of silk thread; and, in 1858, 92,874 lbs. or 42,722 kils. 

of silk thread, with tissues to the value of 1,800,000 francs. 
These figures seem to indicate some progress. 

But for a clearer and more striking view of this progress, 
the commercial tables, to which we have already referred, 
must be studied. Instead of merely stopping at a few special 
branches, however important, these tables embrace every 
branch, including agriculture ; and they take account of the 
unfavourable influences which happen to weigh upon any one 
of them. 

Selecting 1843 as our starting-point, we find that, for that 
year, exports and imports together amounted to 786,516,000 
reals. By 1860, they had gradually increased to 2,581,506,943 
reals, which is an increase of 350 per cent in seventeen years. 
No other country can show such a sudden expansion; but it 
must in justice be remembered, that as children grow more 
rapidly than youths, and the sapling than the tree, so it 1s 
with nations. When they first begin to advance, and take 
“forwards” for their motto, their progress 1s much quicker 
than it is after a few years. The seven-league boots of fairy- 
tales seem reserved for such infantine legs. 

The commercial tables are made up of imports and ex- 
ports. The former represent the consumption of the country, 
and consist either of articles of food and luxury, such as coffee, 
sugar, and the hike; or of reproductive materials, such as cotton, 
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coal, and the like. Taking both these constituents together, 
the imports in 1843 amounted to 457,400,000 reals, and in 
1860 to 1,683,313,498 reals, almost four times as much. In 
the absence of documents connected enough for the analysis, 
we cannot tell with any great exactitude how much of the 
increase is in matters of food and luxury, and how much in 
reproductive materials. But the figures we have quoted for 
coal, iron, cotton, and silk seem to show that it is not the 
unproductive or luxurious consumption which exhibits the 
ereatest increase. With regard to a few articles of this class, 
the tables give us the following results : 


1846. 1860. 

Kilogrammes, Kilogrammes. 
Cocoh . « «+ « « « SDE 000 6,138,655 
[ees « & « ws 745,000 984,295 
pugar. « « « « » 2E@ie0e0 39,105,620 
a 379,000 253,412 
Ee ches te, 340,000 274,024 
a a 13,929 32,459 


The year 1860 falls far short of 1858 and 1859 in these im- 
ports ; but our object is to make use of the most recent docu- 
ments. We may here add a table to show the average con- 
sumption of sugar per head for the following twelve years : 


Kilogrammes. Kilogrammes. 
1849. + + GRD 1895 . .« . 2698 
1850 . . . «(1°588 1856 . . . 2°156 
gos lk wt wo 1857 «lw Cw 2249 
1852. . . 2°3866 1858 . . . 2°407 
Cs re 1859 . . 2467 
1854. . . 2°089 1860 .. . 2°116 


The exports were 329,116,000 reals in 1843, and 1,098,203,445 
reals in 1860; that is, three times as much,—a result which 
is clearly to be traced to the progress in agriculture and 
manufactures. 

Let us now turn to navigation. With her extensive coasts, 
her numerous colonies, and the recollections of her history, 
Spain ought, one would think, to have an important maritime 
trade. But it is impossible to say distinctly whether this trade 
was ever proportioned to the advantages of her position on the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and to the reputation she 
enjoyed after the discovery of the New World. Indeed, posi- 
tion and reputation are not the only elements of maritime 
movement. It is not enough to have free access to the sea, 
and ships; it requires also an object, or, as ship-owners say, a 
freight. Now it is the producer, and after him the merchant, 
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who provides the cargo, or freight; and, consequently, the 
maritime movement of a country will increase and diminish 
with the products of agriculture and manufacture. This rea- 
soning is based on the experience of all countries, and Spain 
in no way contradicts the rule. In 1843, her maritime move- 
ment was 9828 ships, and 1,050,448 tons of 1000 kilo- 
grammes. Of these, 5206 ships of 579,475 tons entered, and 
4622 ships of 470,973 tons left the ports. In 1858, the 
number of ships was 23,238 of 3,031,534 tons, without in- 
cluding the coasting trade ; and even in the unfavourable year 
1860 we find 19,224 ships and 2,526,508 tons. These figures 
are eloquent enough to require no comment. In 1860, the 
coasting trade included 48,932 voyages, carrying 1,825,721 
tons, valued at 1,865,000,000 reals. In 1860, Spain possessed 
3430, and in 1861, 3351 ships for ocean trade. 

If we ask whether Spanish legislation has been as favour- 
able to commerce as to agriculture, the answer will be either 
yes or no, according to the opinion of our informant on the 
respective merits of protection and free-trade. It might be 
supposed that the economical experience of the last twenty 
years had converted almost all the protectionists; at any rate 
it is a rare thing to find an Englishman, a Frenchman, a 
Swiss, a Dutchman, an Italian, or even a German, who 
openly avows himself a partisan of protective customs-duties. 
He conceals his weakness for protection under the cloak of a 
zeal for indirect taxation. It would therefore be superfluous 
in us to argue on economical grounds against the Spanish 
protective system. We prefer to argue the case on grounds 
which may he almost called psychological. Temporary pro- 
tection is often recommended as an excellent means of esta- 
blishing a manufacture in a country. Now this manufacture 
is either of products long known, or of products quite new. 
In the first case, there are probably material or moral impedi- 
ments which have hindered the introduction of the manufac- 
ture, or have prevented its being profitable. In the second 
case, our psychology comes into play. Can the dearness of a 
product be a quality apt to extend its use among the people ? 
Inventors often lose the fruits of their patent by fixing the 
price of their fabrics too high. Purchasers are attracted 
chiefly by cheapness. Now Spain ought rather to encourage 
consumption than to check it by high tariffs, This she ought 
to do, not so much because enjoyment partly depends on con- 
sumption ;—though this reason is somewhat, for why should 
not a people have its share of the good things which God has 
created ?—or because, by multiplying wants, we excite men to 
labour for the means of satisfying them; or because labour 1n 
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itself is a virtue,—a proposition which is open to contradic- 
tion; but because that degree of comfort which labour gives 
is favourable to the health both of body and mind, prolongs 
life, gives opportunities for the cultivation of the intellect, for 
the completion of education, and for every kind of progress. 
It is, then, in a country which has been long lagging behind, 
that the government ought most carefully to av void any mea- 
sure calculated to raise the price of mercantile products. The 
protection of the producer, by thus raising prices, becomes 
an oppression of the consumer. 

In a backward country, which is trying to make up for 
lost time, there is another danger to av oid—the excess of inter- 
ference and regulation by covernment, Leave every one at 
liberty who wishes to be free. Why, for instance, increase 
the stringency of the laws on mercantile agency, when every 
where else the tendency is to diminish it? There are, perhaps, 
other similar measures for which the administration is to be 
blamed; but in justice we must declare that there is more 
which is praiseworthy,—such as the development of chambers 
of commerce, the establishment of consular courts, the regu- 
lation of all that concerns exchange, trade-marks, commer cial 
partnership, fairs and markets, and weights and measures— 
which last are now identical with those in use in France. 

The legislation on commercial partnership is useful in 
proportion to its favourable influence on the establishment of 
financial and manufacturing companies holding a just relation 
to the demand for them. At the present time, according to 
an official table for 1861, there exist in Spain the four follow- 


ing classes of companies : 
Capital (in reals), 


No. In shares. In debentures. Total. 
For credit se ee ; 
(banks, &e.) 319 140,000,000 . 140,000,000 
ee \ 46 383,943,606 7 383,943,606 
- om 113 404,000,000 ‘ 404,000,000 


and insurance f 
Publicworks. 23 2,211,474,000 2,076,085,700 4,287,559,700 





ens gg es ee 


Totals. . . 85 3,139,417,606 2,076,085,700 5,215,503,306 


These figures are nothing very considerable, but there must 
be a beginning. Partnerships and companies, however, do 
not seem to thrive in the south as they - in the north of 


Kurope; and after all, a sum of upwards of 52 millions sterling 
is something. 


© Two of these banking-companies are at Barcelona, and one at Madrid. 
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The improvements we have enumerated could not have 
taken place without a marked effect on the financial situation 
of the country. Our readers must remember the want of 
confidence which was felt in the solvency of Spain a few years 
back. No one would buy her consols at any price. The dis- 
order which had become familiar to her finances had increased 
the debt to a fabulous amount; and this amount looked more 
monstrous because the insignificance of the unit by which it 
was calculated (the real) exaggerated the sum, and the pay- 
ment of interest beyond the strength of the country to pro- 
vide was necessarily suspended. There was a real bankruptcy. 
But things are in quite a different state now. Not that the 
debt is paid: part of it, indeed, was thrown behind the fire, 
and a compromise was forced on the creditors; but there is 
an attenuating circumstance to be noted—all the liabilities in- 
curred were not for services done. <A liquidation of the debt 
on a vast scale has been commenced. Confidence is already 
returning ; the 3 per cent funds have passed the price of 51 ; 
and the interest paid is thus a trifle under 6 per cent. This 
improvement results in part from the order which has reigned 
in the financial department ever since the reform introduced 
above fifteen years ago, and maintained by the constitutional 
watchfulness of the Cortes. This regulation, it is true, does 
not prevent a rapid increase of expenditure, but it puts a stop 
to all peculation. In itself, the increase of expenditure is not 
always a bad thing for a country; and there are some invest- 
ments of money which pay usurious interest. It has occa- 
sionally happened that the Cortes have voted more than the 
government asked. 

Expenditure, however, must not be considered apart from 
receipts. While these naturally increase with the increase of 
wealth, the government can either diminish the taxes, as in 
England, or make the expenditure rise with the progressive 
rise of income, as in most continental states. The first alter- 
native is like putting-by one’s savings, or accumulating capl- 
tal in domestic economy. ‘The second is the habit of the rich 
man who lives up to his income. When he stops there, no 
one has any right to blame him, for he commits no fault; and 
empirical and short-sighted economists who have not studied 
the matter scientifically will even maintain that his profusion 
is good for trade. But prudence has much to say upon the 
subject. If prudence had to give counsei to Spain, it might 
be shown, in favour of spending up to her income, that many 
things are still disorganised, and many Or a still to be 
established; that there are roads and railways to be made, and 
the mistakes of former years to be repaired,—all which costs 
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money, and much money. Against this high expenditure it 
might be argued, on the other hand, that it would be most 
advantageous to facilitate the accumulation of capital in the 
hands of the people who appear to make so good a use of it. 
In old times savings were buried in the earth, as they still are 
in Arabia; and the treasures only profited the lucky finder, 
sometimes years after the hoarder’s death. In our days 
men buy funded property, or debentures; they subscribe for 
shares; they invest in speculations. Why not, then, reduce 
the tax which weighs most heavily on commercial transactions, 
namely, the customs-duties, especially since these duties have 
the strange quality of producing a larger income the more 
they are reduced in amount? But whatever becomes of these 
arguments, it is certain that the growing prosperity of the 
nation has produced an increase in the receipts; and hence 
the comparison of the revenue at two given periods may, to a 
certain extent, indicate the degree of progress made in the in- 
terim. Thus, the budget for 1850 amounted to 1,199,901,368 
reals; ten years later the amount was 1,892,344,000; and the 
budget for 1862 presents a revenue of 2031 millions against 
an expenditure of 2021 millions. When there is a real sur- 
plus many things may be done. 

The comparison between the income of two given years 
only becomes really instructive when made in some detail. 
Let us, then, take the years 1850 and 1859, the last for which 
complete accounts have been published. In 1850, the direct 
taxes produced 350,980,000 reals; in 1859, 587,661,784. 
These sums contain several items. One is the property-tax, 
amounting, as we have seen, to between 300 and i00 millions; 
another is the tax on trade and commerce, which produced 
32,500,000 in 1850, and 70,000,000 in 1859. The indirect 
taxes consist of customs, excise and octroi duties, tolls on 
roads and bridges, dues for registration and mortgage, and 
the like. Between 1850 and 1859 the customs went up from 
176 to 225 millions, excise and octroi from 142 to 1593 mil- 
lions ; figures which seem to indicate a reduction in the duties. 
The totals of indirect taxation for the two years were 340 
millions in 1850, and 502 millions in 1859. The registration 
and mortgage dues are not included in these totals, as the 
Spanish budgets reckon them among the direct taxes. We 
have been obliged to allow for this, in order not to derange 
the order of the Spanish tables. We have only to add that 
these taxes brought in 17 millions in 1850, and more than 30 
millions in 1859. This increase shows an advance in the 
value of real property, houses and land. 

We now come to the civil services, the great administra- 
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tive institutions, some of which are simply for the good of the 
public, others primarily for that of the treasury, whose reve- 
nues they collect in the most convenient and productive man- 
ner. In this class, which comprises the ancient “farms,” or 
estancadas, we must reckon first of all the stamps. They pro- 
duced in 1850, 19,550,000 reals gross, and 17,805,930 reals 
net. In 1859 the stamps brought in more than 51 millions, 
besides several items,—such as the police-papers (documents 
of vigilancia), including passports, licenses to bear arms, 
licenses to shoot, to fish, and the like,—which altogether pro- 
duced 5 millions ; postage-stamps (21,906,520 reals), newspa- 
per-stamps (525,415 reals), and some others; making a total 
of 22,678,800 reals ; and law and other stamps, of nine differ- 
ent kinds, amounting to 1,933,549 reals. 

The following is a comparison of the products of other 
sources of revenue for the two years in question : 


1850. 1859. 
Tobacco : , . 127,092,000 274,109,000 
Salt ' ‘ . 84,160,000 117,167,000 
Gunpowder . , ~ 11,084,000 19,201,000 
Lottery ; 22,272,000 188,884,000 


Here the increase of the figures does not always indicate a 
real progress. It does so, however, in the case of salt, and 
also in the case of gunpowder, the chief portion of which is 
used for blasting in the mines. The average consumption of 
tobacco for each person for 1858-60 was 226 grammes (not 
half a pound), and the average consumption of salt for each 
person for 1850-60 was 6°50 kils. Of the other sources of 
revenue, we will only mention the post and telegraph of- 
fices: in 1859, the post-office (exclusive of the sale of stamps) 
brought in 5,469,000 reals, and the telegraph 4,804,000 
reals. The circulation of letters is one of the criterions of 
the condition of a country. To write a letter supposes a 
certain degree of education, and indicates also either sen- 
timent or business. The more letters there are, therefore, 
the more education, and the more sentiment or business there 
must be. In this respect Spain gives remarkable results. We 
have before us the reports of a whole series of years, but we 
will only give the results of the first and last. In 1846, there 
were 18,459,491 inland letters, 51,161 from the colonies, 
and 321,280 from foreign countries. In 1861, there were 
94,224,019 inland, 1,888,908 colonial, and 2,968,101 foreign 
letters. The increase has been constant, and much more 
rapid for the few last years. 

Our analysis of the Spanish budget would not be complete 
if we were not to give a list of the principal heads of expendi- 
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ture. Jor some of these we will compare the budget of 1862- 
63 with that of 1850-51, as follows: " 
1862-63. 1850-51, 
Reals. Reals. 
Civil list 49,350,000 45,900,000 
Senate and Cortes 2,057,215 1,161,868 
Public debt 385,981,445 100,136,956 
Private loans . 15,450,113 
Retiring pensions 147,696,380 175,399,040 
Statistical office 9,391,937 —- 
Foreign office . 16,188,266 10,565,572 
Law, worship, &c. 208,721,119 175,663,800 
War office 381,232,293 315,157,576 
Admiralty , 125,037,617 68,161,964 
Home office 102,451,631 47,993,240 
Board of Trade 94,781,354 61,229,408 
‘Treasury ‘ 482,295,310 193,367,104 
2,021,135,680 1,194,741,328 


We will not enquire whether all the augmentations shown 
by this comparative table are justified by any absolute neces- 
sity; but at least they have been voted by the freely chosen 
representatives of the people.!*> The payers have consented to 
the taxes, and that is enough. But there is one increase 
which may be frankly praised even by those who know nothing 
of Spain—that for the interest on the public debt. For many 
years Spain did not fulfil the duties of a debtor. No interest 
was paid on the greater part of her debt. But in 1850-51 
the matter was taken in hand; since that time the old arrears 
have been in course of liquidation; and in this case every 
augmentation—not of the debt, but of the interest paid— 
brings a corresponding increase of credit. The debt also has 
been increased by loans, among which is one the Spaniards 
are proud of—the “ milliard for public works.” A milliard of 
reals is not much more than 10,000,000 sterling ; but this is 
a sum which would make some show even in the budgets of 
England and France; and for Spain it is something very 
great. It represents an act of financial heroism, for the sum 
was employed in productive works—roads, rivers, and ports. 
An equally useful increase of expenditure is that set down 
for public instruction. Here the sums have been less im- 


1 The Spanish financial year is from July 1 to June 30. 

2 A reduction of 6,694,650 reals has been made under this head; changes 
which were at the same time made in the internal organisation of the services 
have caused some transpositions of figures. 

8 The provincial and communal expenses have increased in proportion; 
for 1860 the receipts were 189,697,485 reals for the provinces, and 311,485,456 
reals for the communes. 
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portant, but the government only bears the smaller share of 
the expense. The communes, and especially the parents, pay 
directly for the education given to the children ; and different 
official publications prove the fact, that the benefits of the 
schools are more and more acknowledged. Thus in 1797 only 
393,126 children attended the primary schools, which were 
themselves very imperfect. In 1812, the Cortes tried to intro- 
duce some modifications. But the attempt was in vain; for 
while a nation is struggling for its independence against a 
mighty adversary, it can scarcely succeed in making a radical 
reform in its popular education. Fresh efforts were made in 
1820 and 1825, but still without much success. The law of 
the 21st of July 1838 was a real step in advance. Since that 
time the laws have been several times amended, especially in 
1847 and 1857 when the masters were subjected to examination, 
schoolrooms built, and different scholastic institutions founded. 
The result was, that in 1848 there were 663,711 pupils, and 
on the 1st of January 1861, 1,046,558 pupils, of both sexes, 
While the number of scholars has been thus increasing, the 
number of “incomplete” schools has been diminishing, so that 
the education has been improving and extending at the same 
time. Still it is to be regretted that there should be so great 
a disproportion between the boys and girls at the schools. 
There are about nine boys to every four girls. This inferiority 
of the female sex is contrary to the spirit of Christian civili- 
sation, which proclaims the moral equality of the woman with 
the man. Besides, as the first teaching must come from the 
mothers, the girls ought to be first taught for the sake of the 
coming generation. We generally find that in all countries 
education goes hand in hand with prosperity and wealth; for 
it is only with leisure and comfort that imtellectual wants begin 
to be felt, and that time can be found for education. Now 
since manufacturing countries are generally richer than those 
which are purely agricultural, the number of schools often 
increases in the ratio of the multiplication of manufactories. 
This coincidence may be seen in Spain; Catalonia alone seems 
an exception to the rule. Middle-class education is given in 
58 public colleges by 757 professors to 13,881 pupils. If we 
add to this number those who are in private schools, or are 
taught at home, we obtain the sum of 20,149 pupils. The 
number scems rather small, but it is a great improvement on 
that of former years. As to first-class education, the number 
of law-students appears large—3755 in 1859-60, divided among 
10 faculties. There are 10 faculties of literature and philo- 
sophy, with 224 students; 7 faculties of sciences, with 141 stu- 
dents; 4 faculties of pharmacy, with 544; 7 faculties of medi- 
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cine, with 1178; and 6 faculties of theology, with 339 students 
—jn all 6181 students. 

For the criminal statistics of Spain documents are not 
wanting ; but they do not reach far back, and it is difficult to 
make an abstract of them without giving previous information 
on the criminal law. For the words “crime,” “felony,” and 
‘misdemeanour,” or their equivalents, have not the same 
meaning in all places, and the use of them is apt to give the 
reader a different idea from that intended by the writer. The 
two following tables, however, the figures of which are still in 
part unpublished, will probably be understood. Prisoners in 
Spain are divided into two categories; those who are con- 
demned to “infamous punishments,” and have thereby lost 
their civil rights; and those who are condemned to lighter 
punishments, and in general preserve those rights. 

1. Number of criminals of the first category in the Spanish 
prisons in the five years 1856-1860, classified according to 
their offences : 
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2. Number of criminals committed for délits to the Span- 
ish prisons in the five years 1857-1861, classified according 
to their professions : 
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Whether the number of criminals has really increased, or 
whether the increase in the figures is only the effect of greater 
strictness in the administration of justice, and greater vigil- 
ance and activity in the police, it is difficult to decide; in 
the interests of civilisation let us hope that the latter alterna- 
tive is the truer one. 

In 1859 there were 198 suicides in Spain; 14] men and 
57 women. In 1860 there were 285; 165 men and 70 women. 
Out of these 235, the motives of 74 are unknown ; of the rest, 
39 cases are attributed to poverty, 16 to debts, 42 to insanity, 
and the others to various motives. There were also in 1859 
30 attempts at suicide, 17 of men and 13 of women; and in 
1860 there were 52, 42 of men and 10 of women. 

With regard to ecclesiastical affairs, it does not come 
within the scope of this article to say more than that in the 
beginning of 1862 there were 2806 prelates and priests of ca- 
thedrals and colleges, 33,881 priests with parochial cures, and 
3198 regular priests without cure of souls.’ We need not 
say that the Church property was confiscated by the state 
during the revolutionary epoch. This confiscation was never 
entirely revoked; and the principle of it was conceded and 
settled in the Concordat of 1851. But we cannot now enter 
on this very complicated suject, which is not even yet prac- 
tically and completely arranged. 

Many of our readers may think that we have been too 
prodigal of figures. Here, therefore, let us pause. We have 
endeavoured to supply some of the premisses of a conclusion 
which, as far as it is received, is generally taken for granted. 
The civil war which so long desolated the Peninsula is over, 
and we canuot find any elements likely to rekindle it or to 
add fuel to it. The recent progress of the Queen through the 
country has been a real triumphal march. Morcover, the 
laurels which other nations have gathered have awakened the 
emulation of the countrymen of the Cid. They have proved 
in Cochin-China, and also in the presence of their hereditary 
enemies the Moors, that the old Spanish courage has been 
preserved unsullied. Other ev ents, such as the resumption of 
St. Domingo, have attracted the attention of Europe, and have 
made men hear without astonishment that Spain was once 
more claiming her rank among the “great powers.” The 
practical decision of this point has been adjourned ; but in any 
case it is a simple question of dignity. Spain must not com- 


4 The total number of secularised religious (regulares exclaustrados) was 
6822 in 1858, 6323 in 1859, and 6072 in 1860. Of this number about 3000 


assist the secular clergy, and the rest make up the 3198 religious without cure 
of souls.’ 
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plain too much of the delay ; for the honour she seeks is costly, 
and will oblige her to make many sacrifices. That which 
ives weight to the opinions of a power, which secures its 
influence over neighbouring nations and over the destinies of 
Europe, is not the number of guns or bayonets it can throw 
into the scale. Neither should Spain forget the consequences 
of her geographical situation. The Pyrenees damp the sound 
of her voice ; and if she could change places with Belgium or 
Holland, she would be listened to with greater respect. 

But there are other glories than those of victory, and other 
business in the world than to have a finger in the affairs of 
one’s neighbours. It is no small thing to effect a radical re- 
newal, a real regeneration, ofa country. Spain has done much 
in this direction; and the other nations of Europe applaud 
the energetic efforts she is making, and gladly acknowledge 
her success. Their hope is to see her persevering in this way, 
striking off whatever fetters may impede her moral, intellee- 
tual, and material dev elopment ; and on this condition they are 
ready to give her a constantly growing share of their respect 
and sy mpathy. 








[ 8t ] 





PERIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY:! 


[ CoMMUNICATED. | 


A.tuoucH many of the greatest writers on political economy 
in France and Italy have been Catholics, they have gene- 
rally pursued their inquiries, not in a particular religious 
spirit, but as seekers after truth, who regarded the field in 
which they laboured, like that of the naturalist or mathema- 
tician, as perfectly independent of confessional differences. 
Those who form an exception to this general rule have been 
hitherto little noticed in the history of literature. During 
the Middle Ages, the scholastic divines, together with the 
canonists, were the principal authorities on economic science; 
and it isnot unusual to find their somewhat confused systems 
of ethics, politics, and political economy, incorporated, like 
their metaphysics, in the treatises of dogmatic theology, as 
in the case of Gabriel Biel, the last of the medieval scholas- 
tics, at the close of the fifteenth century. In the treatise on 
penance the question was commonly raised, how far resti- 
tution for an injury inflicted by the penitent was essential 
to the efficacy of the sacrament. In this place, not only 
the subjects of usury, rent, and taxation, but all questions 
regarding property, trade and its prices, the wages of labour, 
money, and currency, are considered ; and the mode of treat- 
ment, though always from a strictly ecclesiastical point of 
view, is simple and ingenuous; for it was an age when the 
sciences had not yet emancipated themselves from their com- 
mon mother the Church and her theology. 

This was necessarily altered later on, when the antagonism 
between Protestants and Catholics, and between traditional 
knowledge and modern enlightenment, was ever present in 
the thoughts of men. Since that time there have been espe- 
cially two considerable attempts to give a distinctively Ca- 
tholic tone to political economy. The first was made by 
Giammaria Ortes, during that lowest ebb of the tide of Ca- 
tholicism which is marked by the suppression of the Jesuits, 
and the French Revolution; the other, by Adam Miiller, 
belongs to the first twenty years of the nineteenth century, 
when the flood-tide of the Catholic revival was setting in. 

Ortes was a Venetian monk, who uot only wrote separate 
treatises to defend mortmain, entails, &c., against the ordinary 


1 De la Richesse dans les Sociétés Chrétiennes. Par Charles Périn. 
Paris: Lecoffre-Guillaumin, 2 vols. 161. 
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objections of the eighteenth century, but put himself in Op- 

osition generally to the whole spirit of political economy 
as it prevailed in his day. Whilst his contemporaries were, 
with few exceptions, persuaded of the indefinite perfectibility 
of mankind, his ruling object was to point out the bounds of 
human progress. He may be considered in many respects as 
the predecessor of Malthus. Thus he taught that agriculture 
cannot be extended so much as trade, and that the growth of 
the population is beneficial only up to those limits within 
which the increasing numbers are able to support themselves 
with freedom and security. He considered that it is essential 
for a nation to possess sufficient land to produce the com- 
modities required for its own subsistence, and that when the 
population has reached its proper proportions, celibacy is as 
requisite as marriage, in order to maintain it at that level. 
He also anticipated Malthus, in teaching that the presence 
of many unemployed persons is a necessary consequence of 
the existence of many who are employed, and that the wealth 
of a nation cannot be increased by giving employment to the 
disoccupati, or diminishing the number of holidays. The 
principle of a most perfect stability every where underlies 
his opinions. He supposes that, although particular com- 
modities may vary in price, their value collectively remains 
always the same; that one nation cannot be richer per head 
than another, but that in that which appears richer wealth 
is so distributed as to be more largely accumulated in a few 
hands; and that there is never either excess or deficiency in 
the national income. All these ideas are simply caricatures 
of Malthus’s proposition, that the amount of the demand regu- 
lates the amount of production. "Where Ortes endeavours to 
show the reasonableness and necessity of inequality of pro- 
perty, or of unequal wages, he indistinctly perceives the true 
reason ; but his argument is generally a variation on the idea 
that what is must be so, and could not be otherwise than it is. 
He justifies the immunity of the clergy from taxation by a 
glaring exaggeration of the doctrine of the natural transfer 
of fiscal burdens, alleging, that as every tax, in its ultimate 
effects, distributes itself equally over the whole community, 
all in like manner ultimately participate in the benefit of the 
immunity. In his book Det Fedecommissi (1784) he labours 
to prove that entails are unavoidable for the nobility, the 
clergy, and the people,—the latter represented by the work- 
houses! These, he says, are all the essential elements of the 
state. Ifthe practical influence of this remarkable writer has 
not been considerable, it is due, not to any want of originality 
or power in his ideas, but to his monastic ignorance of life, 
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and to his style of writing, which is extremely fatiguing for 
the reader, and yet deficient in precision. 

The unquestionable achievement of Ortes in the history 
of the science, is to have anticipated on so many points the 
views of the great English economist Malthus. The merit of 
Adam Miiller lies in the ingenious consistency with which 
he insisted on the organic nature of political economy, on its 
necessary combination with politics generally, and on the 
essential connection between the past, the present, and the 
future in either science. On all these points he was strongly 
opposed to the atomic views which prevailed amongst his 
most eminent predecessors, though he did not escape some of 
the errors to which such a system as his is naturally exposed, 
as when he calls definitions “the poison of science.” The 
character of his mind was thoroughly medieval. The whole 
present age he considered “a period of transition, during 
which the natural but unconscious economic wisdom of our 
fathers is passing through the self-sufficiency of their chil- 
dren, to arrive at an intelligent recognition of that wisdom 
in the third generation.” He praises Adam Smith’s system 
of non-interference, as a protest against the modern notion 
of the functions of government ; but he accuses the illustrious 
Scot of having contemplated, “not the real positive freedom 
of the several states within the state, but merely the arbitrary 
selfishness of the prevailing slavery to wants and wealth.” 
Like the later medieval writers, Miller never speaks of pea- 
sants, but only of the clergy, of the nobles, as representing 
real property, and of the burghers; and he supposes himself 
to discern in the mercantile class the commencement of the 
fourth estate. Full of aversion for payment in money, he 
delights in feudalism, tenure by service, in entails, and in 
every custom and institution which treats the individual as 
the transient representative of immortal families or corpora- 
tions, and the temporary occupant of permanent possessions. 
The Middle Ages are in his eyes “ the unfolding (Ausbav) 
of the Person of Christ, from which later ages have apos- 
tatised, seduced by money, property, and the recollections of 
pagan Rome. To deplore this apostasy, is the part of noble 
spirits; to heal it, would be the sign of a divine spirit.” 
His hopes for the future rested principally on a union of 
nations, which he calls the Church; and he wrote one of his 
best books to inculcate the necessity of a theological basis for 
all political sciences, and for political economy in particular. 
Like all men of a medieval tone of mind, who are really 
religious, and resolved to follow their principles to their re- 
sults, Miiller, who was a Protestant by birth and education, 
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joined the only church which had any existence in the 
Middle Ages. 

Considering the great popularity enjoyed at the present 
day by the study of political economy, and, in a different 
sphere, by the revival of the hierarchical power, it might 
be expected that an effort would have been long since made 
to construct a system of political economy on specifically 
Catholic principles, and to carry out the design of Ortes 
and Miiller with the aid of the historical and statistical 
resources of recent science. The combination is not indeed 
an easy one. The Catholic religion is deeply interwoven 
with the phenomena of medieval society, whilst political 
economy, with its peculiar problems and observations, stands 
manifestly on modern ground. Hence the majority of such 
attempts exhibit a thoroughly unpractical character, and are 
either phantom-like or quixotic. But the most recent work 
of the kind, that of M. Charles Périn, is in no degree open to 
this objection. ‘The author is unquestionably at home in his 
subject. Without any new materials of his own collecting, 
he has not only consulted but mastered the best, and many 
of the newest, books on the science. He thinks so clearly 
and writes so well, that many of his chapters might be in- 
serted in any other good system of political economy ; and 
there is no lack of new and important theorems proceeding 
directly from his principle, which exhibit a real and most 
satisfactory advance of the science, at least in comparison 
with the majority of contemporary economists. At the same 
time, other consequences of his principle are completely erro- 
neous; but he is nevertheless so distinguished by ability, 
learning, and consistency, as to be a fair exponent of the 
idea. 

Inasmuch as Christianity is the pure and living truth, 
the attempt to associate a science with it may at any time 
succeed ; and if it fail, the failure must be attributed to the 
incompleteness of the science or the incompetence of its 
teachers. But, in so far as Christianity is mingled with 
ingredients foreign to its nature, with heathen or Jewish 
reminiscences, with historical or geographical peculiarities, 
with political motives, or the passing influences of a parti- 
cular age, the truth viewed through such impure glasses 
will be distorted or obscured. The Catholic religion has not 
professed to avoid or to resist influences of this kind; and 
Catholics, like other men, are not always competent to dis- 
tinguish the essential and enduring truth from that struc- 
ture of human ideas and expedients which is so often iden- 
tified with religion, and has been the occasion of so much 
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controversy. They cannot discern it without reference to 
the test of practical life; as, on the other hand, the pro- 
blems of history and society cannot be understood without 
the light of religion :—a circle in which, as in all inquiries 
of this kind, the solution can be obtained only by that pa- 
tient and conscientious study which gradually assimilates the 
mind of the student to the nature of his subject. 

M. Périn divides his treatise into seven books. The first 
treats of wealth and material progress in general ; the second, 
of production; the third, of exchange; the fourth, of the 
limits of industrial development, including the theory of 
population ; the fifth, of the distribution of products in rent, 
wages, interest on capital, profit, and taxes; the sixth, of pro- 
sperity and destitution; the seventh, of the relief of the poor. 

In nearly all the great leading questions, such as the 
productive combination of the forces of nature with labour 
and capital, the results of division and association of labour, 
the formation of capital, the theory of money and credit, 
and the laws which regulate the distribution of income 
under the influence of free competition, the author’s state- 
ments agree generally with the views which prevail among 
economists throughout Europe. He neither allows himself 
to be led astray in the question of rent by the mistakes 
of Bastiat or the unhistorical dreams of Carey. He re- 
fuses to be called a Malthusian; but he does not believe, 
with many recent writers, that the increase of population 
must under all circumstances lead to at least an equal in- 
crease of production. In opposition to the Socialists, he 
dwells earnestly and intelligently on the inseparable ne- 
cessity of property and freedom. ‘“ Oter a l’homme les 
biens qui sont le fruit de son travail, ou du travail de ses 
auteurs, c’est atteindre la liberté dans le passé et constituer 
une sorte d’esclavage rétroactif. Lui dter la certitude de 
jouir, par lui ou les siens, des fruits de son travail, c’est dé- 
truire la liberté dans l’avenir en la privant de ses conditions 
naturelles de développement. D’un autre cdté, priver un 
homme de la liberté, c’est-d-dire lui dter la personnalité 
en laquelle la liberté se résume, et sur laquelle repose tout 
droit, c’est du méme coup lui éter la propriété, qui ne peut 
exister la ou il n’y a plus de propriétaire. La liberté et la 
propricté sont done deux forces qui s’appellent et se sup- 
posent l'une l'autre. Unies dans leur principe, elles le sont 
aussi dans leur effets sur l’ordre social. C'est par les mémes 
mobiles qu’elles sollicitent les volontés, et leur impriment 
cette activité qui se manifeste dans l’ordre matériel par un 
mouvement ascendant de richesse” (i. 283). 
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In the same spirit, he terms free competition an absolute 
requirement of our time (i. 365). Much as he desires that 
labour should group and organise itself in corporations, yet 
he says decidedly that the reign of the guilds, so far as it 
depended on monopoly and the control of labour, is at an 
end. He judges in the same manner the patronage and 
protection of the lower classes by the higher. ‘ La liberté 
a plus de périls, mais elle a aussi plus de mérites et plus de 
ressources. Elle est aujourd’hui la seule loi de toutes les re- 
lations sociales, et la condition fondamentale du sueccés de 
toutes les ceuvres sociales” (11. 372). Whilst thus recognis- 
ing free competition, he makes nearly the same allowance as 
M. Chevalier in favour of a transient system of protection 
for the purpose of educating a nation. In discussing taxa- 
tion in general, the respective merits of large and small farms, 
of domestic industry and factories,” he represents the re- 
ceived and well-established views of modern science ; but he 
falls short of them a little in his vehement attack on the 
productive character of what are called personal services. 
This attack is apparently made with the design of vindicat- 
ing for offices such as those of the priesthood a position 
altogether distinct and separate from every other remuner- 
ative service. So, too, the assertion that Christian life in- 
clines rather to agriculture than to industry (i. 551) betrays 
more false conservatism than sound theory. 

The noblest feature of the work consists in the importance 
to which it every where exalts the moral and intellectual 
bearings of political economy. According to M. Périn, the 
material order exists only for the sake of the spiritual; it is 
moral forces that animate and develope material resources 
(ul. 555). ‘ I] faudra, pour juger sainement de l’action du re- 
noncement sur l’élément scientifique de la production, remonter 
jusqu’aux parties les plus élevées de la science humaine” (i. 
254). The saying of Leibniz, that we cannot engage seriously 
in any science except mathematics until we have ascertained 
how it stands towards God, is evidently present in M. Périn’s 
conviction. In God he finds the reconciliation of the conflict- 
ing interests of the individual and of society. ‘“ Les rivalités 
égoistes que soulévent les pretentions aux biens temporels ne 
sont plus possibles quand il s’agit de la possession d’un bien 
infini qui, en se donnant a tous également, reste toujours lui- 
méme, et de la plénitude duquel tous peuvent jouir sans que 
la possession d’aucun s’en trouve réduite”? (i. 93). Speaking 


* Here, however, he is guilty of the exaggeration of placing les ouvriers de 
Cindustrialisme moderne on a level with the servitude des travailleurs de la Gréce 
et de Rome (i. 321). 

3 This is, strictly speaking, the common character of all ideal goods. 
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of the position of a father towards his children, he says: 
* Dieu, en lui conférant la dignité paternelle, lui a donné quel- 
que chose de cette providence bienfaisante par laquelle I] pour- 
voit a la conservation et au perfectionnement de toutes choses” 
(i. 268). Wealth is not an end but a means. ‘“C’est une 
arme dont on ne peut se passer, mais a laquelle il ne faut 
toucher qu’avec défiance, car souvent elle blesse la main qui 
s’en sert’’ (i. 52). The passion for riches not only degrades 
the moral dignity of life, but is fatal to wealth itself at last 
(i. 6). The real energy of labour depends entirely on the 
morality of the workman (i. 200). It will always flourish in 
proportion to the capacity of association, which depends on 
two things,—strength of the individual will, and power of 
submitting to the will of another (11. 550). The great and 
undeniable evils which are connected with the present system 
of open competition proceed not from competition or free- 
dom itself, but from the want of true intelligence, morality, 
and charity in its exercise (i. 367). M. Périn considers that 
the arrangement best suited to advance agriculture is a sort 
of hierarchical gradation of large, small, and intermediate 
properties; but he hopes for this desirable balance not from 
laws so much as from custom (i. 403, 410). At the same 
time, like most reactionary writers, he represents the results 
of the subdivision of property in France as much worse than 
they really are. For the abuse of credit in the modern 
banking system he seeks a remedy, not in the mere improve- 
ment of technical forms, but in the awakening of an earnest, 
patient, and laborious spirit, in the sense of honour, and in 
sunplicity of taste (i. 463). Commercial panics can be suc- 
cessfully avoided only if confidence becomes really general, 
under the influence of a restored commercial honour (i. 469). 
The causes and symptoms of destitution reside in the moral 
rather than in the material world (ii. 85). The chapter on 
the causes of pauperism concludes with these words: “A 
toutes ces causes de misére qui tiennent a l’état général de la 
société et aux dispositions intérieures des Ames, les lois ne 
peuvent presque rien....On ne peut rien attendre ici que 
des meeurs. Ce n’est que par une réforme de la vie morale 
dans ses principes mémes, qu’on pourra arréter les progres 
du mal” (11. 189). Of charity he says: “ Opérer la réforme 
morale du pauvre, telle est la premiére condition d’efficacité 
de la charité” (ii. 436). On the duties of the rich there 1s 
the following beautiful passage: ‘‘Ces biens, les riches ne 
les posséderont point pour eux-mémes; affranchis de la 
pauvreté obligée, ils resteront soumis a la loi, plus difficile 
peut-étre 4 pratiquer, de la pauvreté volontaire. Par les 
devoirs rigoureux que la morale chrétienne leur impose, les 
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riches rentreront dans la condition générale de la vie pénible 
et pauvre. La société profitera de leurs propri¢tés autant 
qu’eux-mémes’”? (11. 038). 
These are opinions which M. Périn desires to put forward as 
a Catholic, but which Protestants can also hold. They belong 
to the common ground of Christianity ; and even economists 
who are not Christians, if they are not at the same time posi- 
tively irreligious, could not overlook the same considerations 
without exhibiting ignorance of human nature and of the 
conditions of practical action, The same thing may be said 
of many historical statements by which M. Périn illustrates 
the unquestionable truth that in the Middle Ages the Catholic 
Church, the only religious authority which existed at that 
time in civilised Europe, rendered important services to almost 
every department of political economy. Thus the dignity of 
labour, which was treated by antiquity as the office of slaves,° 
was first proclaimed by the Apostles and Fathers. Later 
on, the Benedictines presented the most attractive examples 
of the practice of this precept (i. 234, 337). In the early 
Middle Ages the growth of capital was greatly promoted by 
the sagacity and self-denial of the clergy, especially of the 
monks (i. 272). The statement, “ Tout le monde reconnait 
aujourd’hui que c’est l’église catholique qui a détruit l’escla- 
vage” (ii. 543), is a hyperbole as it stands, but is true in 
respect of those times. The religious foundation of most of 
the medieval associations is well known; but M. Périn ought 
not to have been unacquainted with the researches by which 
the origin of the guilds has been traced back to the pagan 
period of German and Scandinavian history. Commerce,— 
that is, the division of labour,—was also assisted in its early 
stages by the unity and the charity of the Church; espe- 
cially at first by the pilgrimages, afterwards by the fairs and 
markets, the ecclesiastical protection of the highways, the 
Truce of God, the missions, and the crusades. Even the 
discovery of America, which opened out the globe, and 
widened to the utmost the sphere of commercial operations, 
is attributed by M. Périn to the inspiration of religion. 
Every scientific Protestant yields a ready assent to the 
truth of these words. It is, however, a great exaggeration 
* A few lines farther on, the assertion that la splendeur qwil préte aur 
cérémonies du culte is the principal Christian use of wealth, is an instance in 
oe the ideas of one sphere are transferred to another to which they do not 
. Though not without some exceptions, as in the best days of Athens. 
Thucyd. i. 70. 
_° M. Périn himself points this out. But when he cites Hurter, together 
with Guizot and Macaulay, it is hard to understand how he could forget that 


the conversion of Hurter deprives his previous testimony of that particular 
kind of value for which he invokes it. 
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to assume only religious motives in the crusades and the 
great maritime discoveries of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. ‘“‘On court aux croisades, sous l’empire d'un 
enthousiasme de sacrifice et d’amour qui touche au délire, et 
par les croisades un nouveau monde est ouvert a toutes les 
expansions de la civilisation chrétienne” (i. 153). We must 
qualify this extreme statement by the sober statement of 
Sybel, that greater masses of men were never more miserably 
commanded or more foolishly sacrificed in an enterprise more 
incapably designed than in the crusades. No great event 
in history can be explained by single motives. The crusades 
were encouraged by the ambition ofan almost sovereign aris- 
tocracy, and by the commercial spirit of the rising middle 
class. The conquest of America is characterised by the sig- 
nificant name given by Cortes to the first city which he 
founded, La villa rica de la Vera Cruz. How the love of 
adventure in a declining chivalry, the pride and cupidity of 
the new soldiery, the thirst for gold awakened by the rise of 
the mercantile system, and the desire of conquest that be- 
longed to the absolute monarchy, mingled in the hearts of 
the conquistadores with zeal for the conversion of the hea- 
then, may be seen on every page of their history, and most 
clearly in the famous address of Pizarro’s chaplain to the 
Inca Atahualpa. The heroic adventures of the Portuguese 
are strongly tinged with piracy: they sought by captivity 
and torture to discover hidden treasures, which grave writers 
afterwards represented as the reward for sufferings endured 
in the service of God. Even Columbus, in the letter which 
appeared at Rome in 1494, ends by describing the capture of 
slaves as one of the chief advantages of the discovery of a 
new world. 

Many statements in which M. Périn is perfectly right 
are true in a more comprehensive sense than as applied to 
Catholicism or to Christianity. It has not escaped him, for 
instance, that in Greece the early ages have a more deeply 
religious character, and are more to his taste, than the later 
(i. 117). Of nearly all nations it may be said, that the first 
seeds of civilisation were sown by priests; and the political 
authority of the priesthood, which we find in the middle age 
of almost every people, is a consequence of it. That power 
continues as long as superior knowledge is confined to the 
clergy, or 1s principally in their hands; and this explains, 
what all experience shows, that the real priestly aristocracy 
promotes the rise of national cultivation, but carries it only 
to a certain point, after which it endeavours to arrest further 
progress. This universal rule has not been clear to the 
mind of our author. He uses terms of vague generality in 
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celebrating the aid which orthodoxy affords to science. 
‘Que faut-il 4 Vesprit humain pour s’avancer en toute 
sécurité au milieu de cet océan de faits divers, compliqués 
et obscurs, qui constituent le domaine des sciences natu- 
relles? Il lui faut, avant tout des données générales et 
certaines, des principes sur lesquels il n’ait point a s’arréter, 
de facon qu’il puisse, dégageé de toute préoccupation au sujet 
de ordre supéricur et général des choses, porter toutes ses 
forces vers observation et la coordination des faits par- 
ticuliers’”’ (i. 256). In claiming for orthodoxy the merit of 
having assisted the progress of modern science, he fails to 
distinguish between the true knowledge of revelation, which 
always assisted, and the so-called orthodoxy, which often 
retarded it. 

M. Périn quotes nearly as many historians as economists; 
and the question arises how far he is a historian to whom 
we may apply the words of Cervantes, La historia es la 
madre de la verdad. It is easiest to distinguish the true 
from the pseudo-historic method at those points where the 
facts of history begin to contradict the personal inclinations 
of the writer. ‘There are two preliminary questions which 
as a historian M. Périn was bound to answer, and which 
he has entirely overlooked. One is, how far did outward 
tutelage of the nations by the Church necessarily decline in 
proportion as the division of labour penetrated to intellectual 
pursuits, and mankind advanced to maturity? The other is, 
how far did the measures actually adopted by the Church 
realise their ideal purpose? M. Périn says of the Church: 
“En elle réside l’autorité la plus haute et la plus religieuse- 
ment écoutée, puisque c’est Vautorité méme de Dieu. Mais 
cette autorité s’adresse a la conviction de ceux a qui elle 
donne la loi, et elle tire sa force de la liberté méme’”’ (ii. 570). 
This conveys no solution to those to whom these questions have 
ever occurred as questions. M. Périn draws no distinction 
between the social action of the Church in the Middle Ages 
and in later times. He says, ‘“‘C’est par l’église que s’est 
accompli tout le progrés de la civilisation moderne” (1. 145). 
She promoted freedom not only in the Middle Ages, but in 
all ages alike. ‘Elle a toujours su dispenser aux peuples la 
liberté, dans la mesure de ce que leurs meurs pouvaient en 
porter” (11.5). We may gather his notion of freedom from 
his statement, that celibacy is a liberty, and not a restraint 
(i. 647). Catholic workmen, he says, are ceteris paribus 
superior to Protestant (i. 201) ; and he supports this view by 
the accidental circumstance, that in the well-known work of 
Leplay certain Catholic families are described more favour- 
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ably than their Protestant neighbours (ii. 284). No govern- 
ment, he tells us, encourages marriage so much as the Ro- 
man (i. 645); and the best models of trade-associations are 
to be found in modern Rome (i. 344). He thinks the 
Catholic schools are the best (i. 261); and he is an ardent 
admirer of education by religious orders (ii. 69), which he 
terms the highest power of the Christian spirit (1. 237). 

Of Protestantism he speaks in a very partial tone, 
When he accuses the Reformation of harshness towards the 
poor, he shows that he is acquainted with that chronic desti- 
tution which proceeded in the sixteenth century from causes 
entirely independent of religion, but not with the measures 
taken in the period of the Reformation for its relief. He 
accounts for the moral and material prosperity of certain 
Protestant countries by saying, “En sorte qu’au sein de 
Vhérésie elles ont conservé, dans leur vie politique et indus- 
trielle, beaucoup du caractére et des habitudes des Gpoques 
catholiques” (i. 388). So completely does he ignore the 
existence of Christianity beyond the pale of the Catholic 
Church, that he regards Protestant countries as Christian 
only so far as they coincide with Catholicism, and he accord- 
ingly uses the words ‘‘ Catholic morality” in cases where he 
really means only ‘‘ Christian morality.” 

We may always infer the particular character of a consist- 
ent man from the period of history which he has most at heart. 
M. Perin’s ideal is the thirteenth century. ‘Par la prédi- 
cation de la croisade, l’esprit de Dieu souffle sur la socicté et 
lui donne un accroissement de vie morale qui aura ses con- 
séquences naturelles dans la vie matérielle” (i. 486). The 
thirteenth century is emphatically the classic age of labour 
(i. 252). Our author adopts the opinion, that in those days 
the population of France was at least as dense as it is at 
present, but he cites as if it were an authentic statistical 
report the boastful amplifications of Joinville: ‘“ Le royaume 
se multiplie tellement par la bonne droiture, que le domaine, 
censive, rente et revenu du roi croissait tous les ans de 
moitic” (i. 630). He goes on to say, that there is a perpetual 
succession of ebb and flood in history ; that each great spiri- 
tual revival of the Church leads to greater material comfort; 
that this again provokes sensuality and presumption, and a 
materialism which would terminate in its own destruction if 
the Church did not always come to the rescue at the moment 
of the greatest need. Thus, he thinks the golden age of the 
Church and of France followed the Albigensian war, and 
the Reformation called forth the Jesuits and the Council of 
Trent, which prepared the way for the seventeenth century, 
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“qui, par les grandeurs de la France catholique, nous console 
des erreurs et des crimes de la réforme” (i. 562). He 
expects something similar for our time. ‘‘ Des seules doc- 
trines de l’église catholique, franchement acceptées et réso- 
lument pratiquées dans toute leur rigueur, peuvent sortir 
cette restauration sociale, et ces splendeurs nouvelles de la 
civilisation auxquelles aspire notre siécle”’ (i. 175). 

It is interesting to trace to their source the errors in 
M. Périn’s system. The idea which was often expressed in 
the eighteenth century, that human society, and especially 

olitical economy, can be reduced entirely to the effects of 
selfishness, has long been abandoned by the better class of 
economists. This extreme, a very natural reaction against 
the theological exaggerations of earlier writers, was opposed 
chiefly by English philosophers, who could not fail to recog- 
nise the influence of public spirit in the political progress of 
their own country. Hume was of opinion, that interest in 
others is in most men stronger than self-interest. Hutche- 
son speaks of an original desire of the happiness of others. 
Man, he maintains, is not complete by himself; he belongs 
partly to his own person, partly to his family, to his country, 
and even to mankind. According to Ferguson, the sense of 
union is often most powerful where least advantage is to be 
derived from association; and it is weaker, for instance, in 
highly cultivated commercial communities. Adam Smith, 
it is well known, refers every thing to self-interest, in his 
Wealth of Nations, just as exclusively as he does to sym- 
pathy in his Theory of Moral Sentiments; and Mr. Buckle 
is probably right in conjecturing that he was conscious that 
the two partial truths completed each other. More recently, 
Hermann has termed self-interest—which is composed of 
the love of gain and the love of saving—and public spirit the 
two motives of economic life; and he bases the theoretical 
part of political economy on self-interest, and the practical 
policy on the principle of public spirit. Bazard understood 
nearly the same by the contrast of antagonisme and asso- 
cration, and Chevalier by that of liberté and centralisation. 
Roscher, in the first edition of his Nationalékonomie (1854), 
pointed out that self-interest (which is distinct from selfish- 
ness, by which we understand self-interest degraded by sin) 
and public spirit are neither codrdinate nor exhaustive con- 
trasts. Some self-interest lurks in all forms of public spirit. 
The patriot loves his country, the father his family, not 
because it is the best, but because it is his own. The only 
really fundamental contrast is that of self-interest and con- 
science, These two agents exist as a germ, or as a relic, in 
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every human breast, and ought to correspond like the body 
and the soul. Conscience holds self-interest in check, pre- 
vents it from degenerating into selfishness, and elevates it 
into the human intelligent instrument for the attainment of 
the eternal ideal objects of conscience. As in the system of 
the universe the opposite tendencies of centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal force effect the harmony of the spheres, so in human 
society conscience and self-interest combined produce public 
spirit. On this public spirit, as the sense of social duty, as 
patriotism, or as charity, the life of the family, the commune, 
the nation, and the human race, respectively rest. Through 
its influence alone does conscience become really practical, 
religion active and moral, and self-interest really safe and 
permanently useful. 

M. Périn places at the summit of his system the principle 
of self-sacrifice, le renoncement & soi-méme, @ sa propre vie; 
and he supports it by the well-known passages of the New 
Testament, Mark vui. 34; Luke i. 23, xiv. 26, &c. He 
treats the whole science in such a way as to bring out in 
every problem the contrast between the Christian solution by 
sacrifice, and the heathen solution, which is by sensuality 
and vain-glory (1. 167). In a merely logical formal point of 
view, 1t appears questionable at first sight to establish a sci- 
ence ona purely negative principle. The notion of abstinence 
is not coincident with that of conscience, which is a most po- 
sitive thing, being the voice of God within us. That voice 
doubtless often requires the sacrifice of acts and enjoyments 
which would be physically possible; but the moral worth 
of the sacrifice does not necessarily consist in its being a 
sacrifice and a trouble,—for a man of a more highly disci- 
plined morality may make it more easily than another; but 
it depends on the ungodly, and therefore unnatural and 
pernicious, character of the thing renounced. To abstain 
from something at once divine, suitable, and really salutary, 
would be not virtue, but folly and sin. On the other hand, 
morality does not consist in omission only. Our author 
appears sometimes conscious of this inadequacy in his prin- 
ciple, and he accordingly gives to the term renoncement an 
arbitrary extension: ‘‘ Ce n’est qu’a la condition de se vaincre, 
de surmonter aversion naturelle qu’il a pour la peine, que 
Vhomme applique son esprit a la science. Tout progres 
scientifique est done subordonné a un renoncement de la 
volonté, semblable 4 celui qu’exige le travail producteur de 
la richesse” (i. 255). The negative character of the prin- 
ciple becomes apparent when the author is speaking of the 
Benedictines, who were not contented with the sacrifices of 
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ordinary labour. ‘ Les contrées les plus sauvages et les plus 
désolées, les territoires les plus ingrats et les plus malsains, 
auront toutes leurs préférences” (i. 151); as if the sweating 
brow and the horny hand, the cost of labour, were themselves 
its object. Thus he tells us (1. 47), that the sources of 
health for individuals as well as for societies are s’abstenir 
and s’endurcir, whereas every body knows that fasting and 
privation, without copious and nutritious food, would soon 
be fatal. He always insists on the contempt of wealth as a 
moral principle, and the chief manifestation of his principle 
of venoncement. He evidently confounds the formula of a 
rhetorical protest against undue attachment to riches with 
a scientific principle. He says himself that wealth must 
be regarded not as an end but as ameans. It is ethically 
valuable and really useful to man only on the assumption of 
good objects to be attained by it. If two men pursue the 
same ends, ceteris paribus, the richest must do most good. 
Although M. Périn does not despise wealth when it is 
rightly employed, as in the decoration of churches, yet his 
principle of renunciation leads him into a panegyric on 
poverty, the opposite extreme (i. 84). He goes so far as to 
say of the poor, that they enjoy, “en ce qui touche les fins 
véritables de la vie, une position supérieure 4a celle du riche” 
(ii. 541), and he speaks of poverty as an actual blessing 
(. 420); as though it were the will of God that all men 
should be poor, or should voluntarily become poor. Thus 
he falls into the same error as the lovers of riches, at the op- 
posite extreme, in making that which is morally indifferent 
the chief element in our moral existence. Those who de- 
nounce riches with their lips often cling to them in their 
hearts; and communism, with all its declamation against 
the tyranny of capital, is the worst worshipper of mammon. 
To say that beggars possess an actual mission to humble the 
pride of men, and impress on their minds the needfulness of 
poverty (11. 511), is a singular inversion of the saying of 
Count Rumford, that the art of begging is nearly related to 
the art of stealing. M. Périn’s exaggerations may be ex- 
plained partly by a reminiscence of the mendicant orders, 
in which he confounds voluntary and culpable destitution, 
and partly by the fact that in all medieval societies, which 
have such attractions for him, beggars occupy a sort of re- 
cognised position, as messengers, fortune-tellers, mounte- 
banks, and representatives of the minstrelsy and superstitions 
of the people. All who have any practical acquaintance 
With the relief of the poor, know how greatly those cases 
Preponderate in which poverty may be traced to moral delin- 
Vox. 11, h 
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quency.?’ There is a fearful discrepancy between fact and 
ideal in the words, “ Dans les sociétés chrétiennes, entre le 
riche et le pauvre, le respect, ?amour et la confiance sont 
reciproques”’ (11. 608). 

All practical economy depends on the harmonious union 
of self-interest and conscience. M. Périn, who considers the 
latter exclusively as renoncement, and therefore sees morality, 
not in the conscientious guidance, but in the suppression of 
self-interest, naturally supplies a very partial and unsatistac- 
tory explanation of many important and common phenomena. 
Speaking of the creation of capital, he says that saving is not 
natural to man, and that Mr. Senior is wrong in deriving it 
from the desire of future gain. He explains it, on the con- 
trary, by that habit of abstinence which Christianity confers 
on men (i. 266). In like manner, he supports and justifies 
the rights of property by the mission of the owner to do 
good (ii. 559). But the height of exaggeration is reached 
when he protests against the confounding of his principle 
of renoncement with what is commonly understood as self- 
control (i. 69). Ele even denounces the words self-reliance 
and self-dependence as deceptive names for a proud and 
jealous egotism, which three centuries of Protestantism and 
one of industrialism have substituted for the spirit of self- 
sacrifice (i1. 152). Thus, the principle of a profane science, 
which is coextensive with civilisation, and not the privilege 
of Christian societies, is borrowed from the notion of morti- 
fication, which has been so often practised by even pagan 
priesthoods. The general and ultimate tendency of such a 
renunciation of self is a more or less conscious pantheistic ab- 
sorption of the individual in the Deity, instead of the Chris- 
tian duty of developing to the utmost the true freedom and 
eternal welfare of the person. True independence, held by a 
conscientious self-control in the right position towards God 
and man, is assuredly a good thing, towards which men 
ought to be brought as much as possible. But M. Périn’s 
view inclines, on the contrary, towards a sentimental self- 
deception, such as betrays itself in the words, “l'amour de 
la pauvreté conduit 4 amour du pauvre” (i. 86), where the 
love of a disagreeable abstraction, instead of the love of God, 
is made the basis of one of the chief elements of charity. 
Again: “La charité a sa source et sa condition la plus 
générale dans une force morale assez puissante sur la vo- 

’ At Hamburg, the philanthropist Baron Voght found, that out of 100 
paupers, 25 had become destitute by no fault of their own; 18, unquestionably 
by their own fault ; whilst the remainder were doubtful. In 1847, 733 per- 


sons were relieved at Osnabrugh, of which number 555 owed their ruin to them- 
selves, and 56 per cent to drunkenness. 
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Jonté pour déterminer "homme a préférer le bien d’autrui 
ji son propre bien” (il. 435), But society is founded on the 
equipoise of the two motives; and. Christ tells us to love our 
neighbour as ourselves, not more than ourselves. 

‘The light and shade in M. Perin’s work appear most dis- 
tinctly in the characteristic passages in which he discusses 
the theory and policy of the increase of population. He 
proceeds from the idea that the productiveness of labour is 
checked by the resistance of the outer world. The doctrine 
that an increasing density of population implies an increas- 
ing facility of production is, he says, the necessary conse- 
quence of a philosophy which places the end of man in the 
unlimited multiplication of his enjoyments. In truth, poli- 
tical economy and Christianity agree in teaching that man- 
kind may indeed increase up to an indefinite limit, but always 
with pain and suffering. The increase of population is at 
once a symptom and a cause of progress and of power. In 
the normal condition of society, the number of men and the 
power of labour must always grow in equal measure. Socie- 
ties animated by the spirit of Christian renunciation actually 
accomplish this. While they continue subject to the doom 
of labour, which prevails since the Fall, the very necessity of 
the effort is the cause of the greatest progress. The periods 
of crisis which a temporary excess of population involves are 
surmounted by the moral force of Christian societies. Pa- 
ganism is unable to achieve the same result. ‘The mixture 
of pride and sensuality which governed the ancient world 
can prevent the excess of population over the means of sub- 
sistence only by those immoral expedients which hasten the 
destruction of nations. M. Périn illustrates this from the 
works of Plato and Aristotle, and by the notorious decrease 
of the population during the decline of Greece and Rome. 
The same immoral and ruinous consequences must, he argues, 
ensue from the sensualism of the present day. In this place 
he speaks of Malthus with great injustice. He not only re- 
presents him as a decided sensualist and utilitarian (i. 578), 
but misinterprets his profoundly true remark, that there are 
other vices besides unchastity, and that extreme poverty pre- 
Sents greater dangers than celibacy,® as if Malthus esteemed 
poverty the worst of vices (i. 582). True self-restraint being, 
in M. Périn’s opinion, incompatible with self-interest, a so- 
ciety governed by the principles of Malthus would gradually 
perish through luxury, license, and egotism. 

M. Périn is right in attacking the satisfaction with which 
Mr. J. S. Mill contemplates a condition of stationary pro- 
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sperity ; ; for, as mankind is actually constituted, a standstill 
is always the commencement of decline. “ II faut quelles 
avancent, sinon elles tombent dans un marasme auquel, tot 
ou tard, elles succombent” (1. 583). “Les sociétés antiques 
ont beau vouloir s’arréter a |’état stationnaire et s’y faire 
une destinée commode; tous leurs efforts n’ont qu’un seul 
résultat: tourner contre elles cette loi du progres qu'elles 
rejettent, parcequ’elles redoutent la peine qui en est une 
inséparable condition, et les précipiter dans un progres 
d’abaissement et d’ appauvrissement continus, dont le dernier 
terme sera le complet anéantissement de ces civilisations si 
fitres d’elles-mémes” (i. 621). Nothing, however, can justify 
a writer in accusing men like Dunoye er of leading us back 

‘aux plus infames- pratiques du paganisme’” (1. 972, 088), 
because they recal the duty of not having a family which 
we cannot support. Extremes mect; and M. Périn at this 
point ought to have taken warning from his agreement with 
Proudhon, to whom he refers. When he assumes in all re- 
lative over-population an impulse to the progress of industry, 
he affords an instance of a very common confusion of the 
indefinite with the infinite. Whatever we may hold con- 
cerning mankind generally, the particular nations are cer- 
tainly not capable of unlimited development. Political and 
social institutions of former times have sometimes been main- 
tained by the interest of powerful classes, when changes were 
required in order to accommodate a growing population ; ; and 
the refusal of timely reforms, for which alternate st: agnation 
and explosion form no substitute, has brought on many a 
nation a sickness from which there was no recovery. Where 
over ee fails to act as an incitement to progress, it 

must inevitably depress and demoralise.—M. Périn believes 
that the Catholic Church alone possesses the spurs and the 
reins required for a flourishing growth of population. She 
preaches chastity in married life, which is either perfectly 
continent or unrestrictedly fruitful ; she recommends celi- 
bacy, labour, and economy ; and thus she at the same time 
urges the utmost increase of numbers, and provides food for 
them, and prevents the excess of the first over the second. 
Unfortunately, the effect of his argument on Protestant 
readers is destroyed by the contrast “between his ideal and 


the reality in the classic instance of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, the Roman Campagna. 


W. Kh. 
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SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF THE EXHIBITION OF 1862. 


Narronat and international industrial exhibitions are the 
expressions of some marked characteristics of the intellectual 
tendencies of the present times, and therefore have become 
developed into institutions the periodic advent of which may 
henceforth be expected with certainty. They occupy a con- 
siderable share of public attention, influence the social habits 
and movements of the people deeply, and are philosophically 
as well as industrially important. lor these, and many other 
reasons, we cannot allow the recollection of the last one to 
pass away without saying a few words, if not upon itself or 
its contents, at least upon some points which arise out of the 
consideration of it. 

The numerous aspects under which the subject of exhi- 
bitions may be considered crowd embarrassingly before the 
mind. fortunately, the nature of this Review, as well as 
the limited space which could be given to a single subject, 
diminish considerably that embarrassment. We have to deal 
rather with generalities, leaving to other journals the special 
task of discussing the construction of the building, and the 
detailed study of its contents. Our field, though thus limited, 
is still wide enough, and offers matter not merely for an 
article, but for many volumes. 

A survey, however general, of the Exhibition must have 
made upon every one who at all reflected upon the subject 
the impression that industry, which hitherto belonged exclu- 
sively to craftsmen whose empiric knowledge was a tradition 
acquired by a laborious apprenticeship, and to which some 
slight addition was made from time to time, had been in- 
vaded by physical science, and was fast becoming a strictly 
intellectual pursuit. Whence and how has this change come 
about, and whither does it lead? or, in other words, what 
are the relations, past, present, and future, between industry 
and physical science? Here is a topic within our scope, and 
that one which, to our thinking, is worthiest of serious con- 
sideration of all those which the Exhibition could suggest. 
It is no doubt a vast and difficult subject, and one which 
it must be hazardous to attempt to treat of in a few pages. 
We propose, however, only to delineate the outlines of the 
solution of the problem. Like all who treat a subject dis- 
cussed before by others, we believe we have something new, 
however little, to say upon it. It may be that we shall only 
give the kaleidoscope a turn; but even old ideas in new as- 
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sociations and a new dress will not, we trust, be wholly un- 
serviceable. 

Into the Exhibition building were gathered, from many 
regions, their raw materials, —mineral, vegetable, and animal; 
not only those which have already found their appropriate 
use, but likewise those which yet await a purpose. There, 
too, were to be found the products of the industry of each 
nation, affording a certain measure of the skill and ingenuity 
which they apphed to convert their natural products to use. 
We had the whole history of human industry unfolded before 
us. And what striking contrasts it presented! Here, it was 
to be seen in its embryonic state, where the natural products 
(and of these only a few, and sca arcely modified in form or in 
nature) were almost directly applied to use for food, clothing, 
or weapons: there, in its most developed state, where the 
natural products were most modified; where almost every 
mineral, vegetable, and animal, had contributed something ; 
and where man, not satisfied with the raw materials sponta- 
neously offered to him, even attempted to produce new ones 
of his own. 

These industrial tableaux had a geographical as well as a 
historical meaning, and from this point of view suggested 
many thoughts. First, how small a portion of the w orld has 
reached a high industrial development ; how large a portion 
is still little bey ond its embryonic condition, or “else crystal- 
lised into a state of hopeless industrial immobility. Again, 
it is curious to see how Europe still continues to be the scat 
of the highest development, and now, as in ancient times, 
levies tribute of raw produce upon the rest of the world. As 
in former times she borrowed from the Nile valley and the 
fruitful plains of Mesopotamia the cereal grasses ; from Persia, 
the walnut and the peach ; from Armenia, the apricot ; from 
Pontus, the cherry; from Asia Minor, the chestnut and the 
vine; from Syria, the fig, the olive, and the mulberry ; from 
Media, the lemon ; hesides many other plants from these and 
other regions, w hich she acclimatised, and which have 
deeply modified the food, the dress, and the occupations of 
the people ;—so now, not content with acclimatising plants 
and animals from every region of the earth, she occupies great 
tracts In every continent in producing articles of food, drink, 
narcotics, textile and dyeig matters, which she could not 
erow upon her own soil. 

What a revolution has been produced in the food, dress, 
and domestic hfe of Europe since the rise of the Roman em- 
pire ; first, by the more general cultivation of cereal grasses, 
culinar y vegetables, and the vine; and later, by the introduction 
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of sugar, hot drinks, the potato, tobacco, cotton, and silk. 
The millions of men now occupied in the manufactures of 
cotton, silk, paper, and products new to Europe, and even to 
industry, —such as caoutchouc, gutta-percha, alpacca,— the 
imports of tea, coffee, sugar, and ‘other tropical produce, are 
the least measure of the change. How insignificant after 
all did the products of the East, from witch. a lady could 
supply her wants, seem when contrasted with the resources 
of Kuropean industry! The latter were in fact the realisation 
of the Oriental poet’s fairy creations. Just as we rarely appre- 
ciate the changes produced by the slow action of common 
physical causes upon the surface of the earth, but are struck 
with the magnitude of the effects suddenly produced by a 
great flood or earthquake, so we are often led to attribute 
much greater and more durable effects to conquerors and 
noisy revolutions than to the slow action of thought. Doubt- 
less there is more epic grandeur about the fieures of Alex- 
ander or Charlemagne, ‘but it may be questioned whether 
Columbus’s discovery of the New World, and James Watt’s 
discovery of the mode of producing continuous motion by the 
expansion and condensation of steam, do not far exceed in 
magnitude and permanence the effects of all the actions of 
those great heroes. 

Historians have generally attributed too little importance 
to the action of scientific thought upon human history, even 
when they have not wholly ignored it. They have too often 
given only the floods and the earthquakes. Now this very 
subject of the causes of the position of Europe in the dev elop- 
ment of material civilisation constitutes the true basis of all 
European history. To sketch all the causes—religious, cos- 
mical, physiological, and industrial—which have made it the 
centre of intellectual activity, would form the subject of a 
great work. Well done, such a work would extirpate many 
of the flippant theories which, like the seeds of parasitical 
plants, float about until they meet with a congenial soil. 

It is to the action of this scientific thought that the con- 
trast between the Oriental and European products of which 
we have just spoken is especially due. Among the products 
ot India, and even of many nations less industrially advanced, 
were to be found objects not only rivalling but often excelling 
in beauty of form or colour, and delicacy of execution, the 
cor responding Kuropean ones. But those ‘forms were more or 
less stereotyped ; the articles themselves were not numerous ; 
while, from the enormous labour necessarily bestowed upon 
them, they could only be used by a very limited number of 
the w ealthy. The filigree was made with the primitive blow- 
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pipe figured upon the Egyptian monuments; the fine stee} 
weapons and enamelled metals, by the simplest and most pri- 
mitive furnaces ; the fine shawls and other tissues, by a loom, 
which was fixed perhaps under a tree, and a drawing of which 
might serve as an illustration of the original instrument of the 
inventor of weaving. Every thing depends upon the skill of the 
operator. What the Indian workman does by skill of hand, 
it is the aim of the European te do by machinery. When the 
one has acquired all this skill, he reproduces what his master 
taught him; and though he may desire to excel him in the 
results, he makes no attempt to alter the means by which he 
produces them. The European, on the contrary, endeavours to 
modify every thing—material, form, processes, and tools. He 
is not satisfied with supplying wants; he creates them, that he 
may supply them. Hence that marvellous variety in modern 
products, which no multiplication of raw materials seems to 
satisfy. The characteristic of the one is immobility; of the 
other, motion. The interval which separates them appears 
trifling—merely the altering of a few machines; in reality it 
is immense. There is a gulf between them which it is pos- 
sible indeed for a nation to pass at a bound, but which usually 
occupies centuries. What is the difference between them? 
Merely the recognition of the true law of physical progress, 
the study of physical science. 

But physical science is itself but a development of indus- 
try ; it has sprung from the empiric experience of the various 
crafts. Why, then, has it not arisen among the Chinese, the 
Japanese, and the Indians, whose industry is in many respects 
considerably advanced? This is owing to many causes; but 
one, and that perhaps the most important, alone concerns us 
just now. The sporadic existence of skilled artisans attached 
to courts or princes cannot develope science. There must be 
great centres of population and of trade, so that improvement 
may be stimulated by competition. There must be free inter- 
course and unrestricted commerce with other nations, so that 
diversity of products, of manners, and of ideas, may compel 
the mind to compare and enquire into the causes of that diver- 
sity. But all these, though they may make industry reach a 
certain degree of advancement, cannot of themselves engender 
science. There must, in addition, be complete physical and 
intellectual freedom. Perhaps pure despotism is not, how- 


ever, the greatest barrier to the free development of the specu- 
lative powers of the mind, but rather routine and immobility 
in political institutions ; these produce a complete lethargy, 
even where the government is paternal. Thus it was that the 
institution of caste withered the germs of a high philosophy 
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which are apparent in the early Sanskrit literature. So it is 
still in China, where a great industrial development has not 
produced a corresponding intellectual one ; although that pa- 
nacea for all administrative incapacity, competitive examina- 
tion, has existed there for centuries. It is true not merely of 
the infancy of science generally, but also of the intellectual 
development of each nation at every stage of its history, that 
when, from any cause, the habits and ideas of a people get 
into a settled state of routine, science languishes ; no amount 
of royal or aristocratic encouragement can make it infuse itself 
into the life of a people ; and if it exists at all, it must be as 
an exotic which, though it may bloom luxuriantly for a time, 
cannot produce seed. 

But liberty alone cannot engender science or develope it ; 
it may be just as much an exotic in a free state without in- 
dustry as in an industrious one without liberty. Learned aca- 
demies may be created and supported by the popular will, but 
unless invigorated by the activity of flourishing industry, they 
will contribute nothing to the common stock of knowledge. 
Whenever industry or liberty decay in a country, traditional 
learning may continue to linger in its academies, but it will 
ultimately disappear, and they will become unable even to re- 
flect the light received from without. Those alone who have 
attempted to pursue science in the bye-ways of the world can 
feel the difference between working there, and working where 
the whole atmosphere is full of intellectual life, and where 
industry excites the faculties even though its hum only reach 
the ear. It is an instinct of this difference, no doubt, which 
produces that centripetal tendency of intellect towards the 
centres of human activity, which in ancient times drew men 
to Athens and Rome, as in modern times to Paris, London, 
and other centres of civilisation. 

This dependence of intellectual development upon that of 
industry and of liberty is fully established by history. We 
can only give a few of the great epochs in outline. Thus the 
glorious one from the rise of Greek philosophy to Aristotle is 
not a mere accident of happy circumstances. Greek science, 
literature, and art, were accompanied by an industrial skill of 
the highest kind. Not merely had Greece itself great trade 
and manufactures, but it was the centre upon which con- 
verged all the industrial traditions of human arts and material 
civilisation from their triple cradle. And it was the first in- 
dustrial nation, or assemblage of nations, in which political 
life was freely developed. 

Long before the time of Moses there existed a high degree 
of civilisation in the valley of the Nile. At this early period 
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arose those wonderful monuments the Pyramids, and many of 
the obelisks, temples, and palaces which even now excite our 
wonder, aut attest the splendour, power, and mechanical skill 
of the people who erected them, and whose empire, under the 
twelfth dynasty of its kings, extended to the north-east as far 
as Sinai, and towards the “south to Nubia. The soil of Egypt 
is still covered with the grand monuments of the cighteenth 
and nineteenth dynasties, be fore and during the time of Moses; 

and the walls of Karn: ik, as Mr. Birch he is shown, tell us of 
the conquests of one of its kings, Thothmes III. Syria, Me- 
sopotamia, including Assur and Nineveh, and Arabia, the 
remote regions of Ethiopia, Damascus, and numerous other 
cities, figure among his conquests, or paid him tribute. 

The Egyptians were a literary people; for, besides the pro- 
digious number of inscriptions, we possess papyri consisting of 
calendars, treatises on medicine, legends, a historical poem, 
and books on moral precepts, like that presented not long 
since to the Imperial Library at Paris, which was written a 
thousand years before Solomon. 

At this early period they knew most of our common 
metals; they dyed with indigo and madder, and knew the use 
of mordants, and conse quently were acquainted with several 
salts. The colours of their dyed fabrics were varied and 
beautiful. Colourless glass was made at Thebes and Mem- 
phis long before the period of its reputed discovery at Sidon. 
They also knew how to stain it of various colours, and to imi- 
tate gems. They covered clay with enamel, thus anticipating 
the Fayence of Italy. The var iety, beauty, and purity of 
their pigments still astonish us as we find them upon their 
mummy cases and other objects. The inside of their rooms 
was coated with a kind of stucco similar to that now in use; 
and they used wood-ashes in bleaching linen. All these things 
show that a considerable amount of empirical chemistry was 
possessed by this remarkable people, at a period which car- 
ries us back to the dawn of histor y. So likewise we might 
show that they were acquainted with much that grew later 
on into the sciences of geometry, mechanics, astronomy, and 
others. 

The conquests of the Egyptian kings carried the arts of 
Egypt into Asia; and already, at an epoch which carries us 
back perhaps four thousand years, we find a great empire 
extending its power from the indus to the Levant, from the 
shores of the Indian Ocean to the Black Sea, and ‘exhibiting 
a degree of civilisation which could only be the product of 
long growth. Through the valley plains of Mesopotamia 
went the ancient route of commerce, by which the products of 
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the far East, India and China,—the spices, ebony, ivory, gold, 
pearls, gems, cotton, and silk,—reached the West. In this 
once fertile valley lay numerous cities, among them great 
ones like Nineveh, which equalled the greatest of modern 
cities in extent, and surpassed them in splendour. In these 
cities, as well as especially along the banks of the Euphrates 
aud Tigris, great palaces were built upon huge artificial ter- 
raced mounds, and surrounded by immense gardens. The 
buildings were artistically decorated ; marble and alabaster 
stairs, and encrusted walls covered with inscriptions and bas- 
reliefs, full and pointed arches, showed the skill of their artists 
and workers in stone. Potters made vessels of various sizes 
and shapes, and coated them with a thin glaze, which was 
sometimes coloured of various hues. Even bricks were glazed 
and coloured, and had inscriptions incised upon them. The 
Assyrians incised the bulletins announcing the king’s vic- 
tories, the annals of his reign, the accounts of the various 
public works erected or restored by him, sales of land and 
other legal deeds, upon prisms of soft clay; the witnesses to 
the legal deeds affixed their seals to them; and afterwards 
they were carefully baked, and sometimes covered with a thin 
varnish of glass. Their various smiths were skilled in all 
kinds of metal-works ; goldsmiths, lapidaries, and jewellers 
worked in marble, agate, cornelian, and other materials, with 
a skill rivalling that of our modern artists. And finally, from 
the workshops of the dyer and weaver came rich carpets, 
hangings, and garments. All these imply considerable know- 
ledge of materials and processes, and a more minute study 


would show many of them to be remarkable examples of em- 
piric chemistry. 

Favourably placed with regard to the double cradle of hu- 
man arts, that remarkable people the Phcenicians appear to 
have benefited by the civilisation of both. Among them we 
find the first evidence of an extensive naval commerce, which 
extended from the Persian Gulf to the shores perhaps of 
the Baltic and the West Coast of Africa. Tyrian pennants 
fluttered in the harbours of Britain and Ireland, and 
on the waves of the Indian Ocean. Such an extensive 
commerce could only exist in connection with an equally ex- 
tensive manufacturing industry. And the accounts which 
have come down to us of the wares which were brought to the 
markets of the principal cities of Phcenicia, Sidon, and Tyre, 
even when they had already begun to decay, show that this 
Was so. The bloom of Pheenician industry was in the time of 
King Solomon, who employed the skilled workmen of Phe- 
nicia in building the Temple of Jerusalem. 
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Pheenician commerce spread the arts and civilisation of 
Egypt along the shores of the Mediterranean, and especially 
the knowled lge of that greatest of all civilising agents, the 
phonetic alphabet, which, as M. de Rougé has proved, the 
Phoenicians borrowed entirely from the ancient cursive alpha- 
bet of the Egyptians, long before the time of Moses, 

About the seventh century before the Christian era, and 
therefore immediately subsequent to the greatest periods of 
Assyrian power and Phoenician opulence, and while Egypt was 
still the seat of arts, and in the enjoyment of a comparatively 
unbroken tradition of all its empiric knowledge, a clorious 
civilisation was budding into existence in Greece, and along 
the Asiatic coast of the E gean Sea. Its geographical posi- 
tion enabled it to take advantage of all the material civilisation 
which had been accumulating during long periods of time, de- 
veloped first in Egypt, and then in Assyria and Phoenicia. 
We have many proofs of the deep obligations of Greek civi- 
lisation to the countries just mentioned. In the first place, 
there is the tradition respecting the Greek alphabet having 
been brought by Cadmus from Pheenicia. Then the existence 
of columns with deep flutings, a simple base, square capital, 
and entablature cut into true triglyphs, among the tombs of 
Beni Hassan,—which belong to the twelfth dynasty of Egyp- 
tian kings, and date therefore from a period antecedent perhaps 
to the advent of the Hellenic race itself into Europe, but which 
are, nevertheless, strikingly like the columns of the old Doric 
temples,—proves that Egyptian civilisation must have been 
universally diffused over the countries bordering the Levant 
before the rise of Greece. And if we did not otherwise know 
the influence of Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian civilisation 
upon the Asiatic Greeks, the occurrence of the first model of 
the Ionic volute upon Assyrian bas-reliefs would show that 
Greece was equally indebted to Asia. 

Greece reached the height of its power and glory in the 
age of Pericles. Then, and for two centuries later, numerous 
temples, gymnasia, pry tanea, academies, and other public 
buildings were erected in the Greek cities, such as Athens and 
Corinth, which were filled with the noblest productions of art. 
A high development of art necessarily implies great skill in 
handicraft ; and among the Greeks we recognise most of our 
modern trades. The artisan class was chiefly, it is true, com- 
posed of bondsmen ; but in Athens, free citizens, who might 
aspire to the Iighest offices in the state, worked at various 
trades. Rich citizens also conducted industrial enterprises ; 
and even Pericles and Alcibiades erected and worked factories. 
The enormous extent of the trade of Attica alone at this period 
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mav be judged by the sums which Pericles is known to have 
<pent in the erection of public works. 

~~ That the materials of many of the physical sciences, such 
as geometry, astronomy, chemistry, and medicine, had accu- 
mulated in Egypt, and no doubt afterwards in Assyria, is cer- 
tain. The traditions of the Greeks, which sent their earliest 
philosophers to Egypt as to the mystic fountain of all know- 
ledge, of which so many traces are to be found in Herodotus, 
but which are older than his time,—for even in the Odyssey we 
find allusion to the skill of the Egyptians in medicine among 
other things,—appear to imply that something more than the 
materials existed there before the rise of Greek philosophy. 
But it is doubtful whether any thing strictly deserving the 
name of science ever evolved itself among the Egyptians or 
Assyrians. The moment liberty grew up in the wealthy com- 
mercial cities along the coast which formed a kind of fringe 
to the successive empires that arose in the Euphrates valley, 
the true foundation of science was laid. It is a striking ex- 
ample of the dependence of science upon industry and free- 
dom,—and especially of the fact that all great developments 
of philosophy have been preceded and accompanied by corre- 
sponding developments of trade and commerce,—that Ionia, 
which may be said to have formed part of the Mesopotamian 
empire, and which was then much more wealthy and civilised 
than European Greece, should be the first cradle of philosophy, 
as it undoubtedly was of political liberty. When Thales asked 
himself :— How and why was all that exists produced? whence 
comes matter, and whither does it go? he laid the foundation 
of the spirit of free inquiry into the laws of the universe, the 
tradition of which, though partially interrupted by the de- 
struction of the Roman empire, has never been lost. 

However fanciful the first speculations regarding the causes 
of natural phenomena may have been, they must have been 
inductions, that is, they must have been attempts to explain 
the phenomena suggested by the phenomena themselves. It 
is no doubt true that every nation, in the early stages of its 
civilisation, attributes to direct and arbitrary supernatural in- 
fluences all striking natural phenomena, and the invention of 
all useful arts,—a proceeding which is essentially deductive. 
But this is not the primary result of the judgment, which 
in all first attempts to pass from effects to causes follows a 
strictly inductive process, subsequently displaced by a de- 
ductive hypothesis which is more satisfactory to the mind 
for the moment, as it apparently accounts for every thing. 
lake for example the American Indian, who adopts with- 
Out examination the tradition that the thunder, the aurora 
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borealis, the vegetation of seeds, the occurrence of certain 
rocks, and the outline of others, are the work of supernatural 
beings, because his habits of life do not compel him to enter 
upon a more minute investigation of the causes. But who is 
a more accurate observer of the habits of animals, the form of 
footprints, the influence of the sun upon the direction of the 
largest branches, upon the character of the bark on different 
sides of the trunk, and upon the disposition of the greenest and 
most luxuriant foliage? His wants compel him to study these 
matters very closely, and accordingly he follows the true pro- 
cess of the judgment, and frames a hypothesis by strict induc- 
tion from the facts. 

When the Indian sces footprints in the forest, he closely 
examines them to see whether they have the outlines of human 
feet, and if so, whether they be those of a youth, of an adult, 
of a warrior, of a woman, of a white or of a red man; and on 
the results of this examination, and other appearances around, 
he comes to a conclusion as to the character and objects of the 
person who has left the footprints. This would clearly be an 
induction from the particular to the general. The Indian, if 
the matter at all concerned him, would not let it rest here; 
he would predict certain motives and actions of the person 
whose footprints he had tracked. In coming to this con- 
clusion, he would reason from the general to the particular, or 
deductively. By following up the trail, he would verify, or 
otherwise test, his hypothesis, The Indian trail-hunt is an 
example of the successive steps of the process by which the 
judgment, whenever it follows its own proper laws, forms its 
decision relative to all physical phenomena, When it departs 
from this method, and adopts hypotheses not founded upon 
previous inductions, it does so from a desire to anticipate the 
slow results of investigation without the labour. 

In the investigation of natural phenomena, whether spon- 
taneously offered to us by nature or artificially exhibited to us 
by experimentation, and of the causes of those phenomena, the 
scientific inquirer has no other method by which positive re- 
sults can be obtained than the one just pointed out, that 1s 
than the natural process of the judgment itself. Our further 
argument requires that the successive steps of the method should 
be set out in a little more detail. 

We have, first, the observation of phenomena ; from such 
observations properly codrdinated we frame an hypothesis 1n- 
ductively, to explain the causes of the phenomena. This hy- 
pothesis includes not only the particular phenomena upon 
which it was based, but many others not made the immediate 
subject of observation. If our hypothesis be true, we ought to 
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be able to predict that certain consequences ought to follow 
from it. And by putting our prediction to the test, we may 
determine the truth or error of our hypothesis. We have thus, 
], the observations ; 2, the induction or hypothesis ; 3, the 
prediction or deduction of consequences from that hypothesis ; 
and 4+, the verification of our deduction. If we infer a propo- 
sition to be true universally because we have found it to be so 
whenever and however we applied our test of verification, our 
induction or generalisation may be enunciated in the form of 
alaw. This could, however, be regarded as an empiric one only, 
that is, as only an approximation to truth, so long as we should 
not have proved it to be true under all the conditions proper 
toit. The extent to which an empiric law must be verified 
before the exact limits of its application can be determined, 
that is, before we can look upon it as a natural law, is often 
very considerable. Such verifications are always attended with 
ereat difficulties, and may often be possible only after the lapse 
of ages, during which the discovery of new phenomena, or the 
establishment of analogous laws linked with it, may afford a 
clue to the solution ofthe problem. With each verification of 
a new deduction from an inductive hypothesis or theory, the 
probability of the truth of future predictions deduced from it 
increases. ‘T'o be able to predict effects from their causes, is 
the final aim of all physical science; the latter as a whole, or 
any portion ofit, is therefore advanced towards its goal in pro- 
portion to the extent to which it can anticipate experience by 
prediction. 

Kmpiric laws are of various degrees of generality. One may 
link together a few phenomena, and be in its turn but a parti- 
cular case of another still more general, and soon. The extent 
to which laws have been verified establishes another distinction 
between them. Deduction of consequences, and verification of 
them, are the only means by which we may distinguish between 
the mere creation of enthusiastic minds, founded upon perhaps 
the observation of only one or two imperfectly observed phe- 
nomena, and legitimate inductions from a sufficient number of 
carefully observed phenomena, which must always contain a 
certain proportion of truth. We may extend this distinction 
further, and look upon physical science as made up of four dis- 
tinct elements: 1, facts or records of the observation of phe- 
homena spontaneously presented by nature, or produced by 
experimentation ; 2, hypotheses of causation which are pro- 
posed to account for the phenomena, and which remain either 
Wholly unverified, or verified so imperfectly that any one of 
several similar hypotheses would equally agree with the facts ; 
3, empiric laws of more or less generality, and verified to a 
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greater or lesser extent; and 4, natural laws whose univer- 
sality may be considered to be established beyond exception. 
It must be obvious that these different elements are not of 
equal value. The facts, if carefully observed and truthfully 
recorded, are true for ever under the conditions in which the 
observations were made. Unverified hypotheses may be par- 
tially true,—for no hypothesis can be absolutely true as first 
framed,—or they may be wholly erroneous. The empiric laws 
are more or less true, according to their generality, and the 
extent to which they have been verified. The natural laws 
which, in the present condition of science, must evidently be 
very few,—if, indeed, there be any such yet established,—are 
of course to be looked upon as the highest expressions of truth. 
It is singular to find how rarely this “distinction of the relative 
values of the elements of science appears to be recognised. One 
half of the misconceptions which exist with regard to science 
and its applications, and most of the controversies which arise 
upon scientific questions, are the result of not keeping this dis- 
tinction in view. Of this we have striking examples in the 
discussions about the relations of geology ‘and theology, and 
kindred subjects. The body of facts from which a science is 
constructed may be likened to the loose materials of a great 
building excavated from the quarry; the science itself to the 
building in course of erection, disfigured by scaffolding and 
heaps of unused materials. The scaffolding represents the 
hypotheses, which have served for a brief period to connect 
a number of phenomena until the true laws or plans are dis- 
covered, and which are then cast aside, having fulfilled the 
object for which they were erected. The heaps of unused 
materials represent the isolated facts, for which the proper 
place in the building has yet to be found. 
It must be confessed that the building up of physical science 
by the method indicated is a laborious and tedious operation 5 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at that the acute intel- 
lect of the Greeks, in which the exuberance of industrial ac- 
tivity and liberty had developed a remarkable power of gener- 
alisation, and of formulating ingenious theories, endeavoured 
to evade the apparently hopeless task of collecting materials 
for the construction of science, when with a few facts it pos- 
sessed the boundless power of creating theories. It was the 
instinct of an artistic people, and the natural impulse of young 
vigorous intellect, in the full enjoyment of personal and intel- 
lectual liber ty, liken characteristic of individuals and of nations. 
Nevertheless many of the earliest speculations of Greek phi- 
losophy represented by the physical school were based upon 
inductions. Thus, when Thales answered his question by con - 
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cluding that water was the principle of every thing,—that all 
bodies were derived from water, which when condensed be- 
came earth,—that plants and animals were also but water 
condensed in different forms, were nourished by water and 
returned again to water ;—or when Anaximenes substituted 
air ;—we have unquestionably specimens of inductive philo- 
sophy as correct as many modern hypotheses. 

The early thinkers endeavoured to establish a philosophy 
of nature by imperfect inductions upon a limited collection of 
isolated facts; but their efforts were gradually found to be 
barren in immediate results sufficient to satisfy the yearning 
of the Greck mind after a knowledge of causation; and thus 
succeeding philosophers devoted themselves more and more 
to studying the powers of the mind itself. But when, in the 
time of Philip and Alexander, a sudden and considerable ac- 
cession was made to geographical knowledge, and consequently 
a wider acquaintance with natural objects was acquired, the 
study of natural phenomena again attracted attention. Aris- 
totle had a perfectly clear conception of induction, and 
understood its value; and in his “ Metaphysics” there is a 
luminous passage, in which he clearly enunciates the funda- 
mental principle of the Baconian philosophy. His “ History 
of Animals” and his “ Parts of Animals,” in which he 
establishes the foundation of scientific zoology, show that, 
had sufficient material existed, other inductive sciences would 
also have been founded. 

The fall of liberty in Greece, and the decline of its indus- 
try, however, paralysed the growth of physical science. Men 
thereafter thought only of borrowing, or of commenting upon 
the works of others. It was a learned age in Greece in which 
all philosophy had sunk to dialectics, and philosophers to 
workmen of words. 

Commerce had, however, found a new centre; and there, 
after the breaking up of the Alexandrian empire, philosophy, 
such as it was, flourished. This centre was Alexandria. No 
place could have been more favourably situated for the con- 
tinuation of the work of Aristotle: it was a new city, upon a 
soil of which every layer represented a dynasty, inhabited by a 
colony of refined Greeks, surrounded by a people who appear 
in the olden history in the full bloom of civilisation. Placed 
on the confines of two continents, at the points where civilisa- 
tion had been most and longest developed, and in easy com- 
munication by sea with the then civilised parts of Europe, it 
became naturally the entrepdt of the commerce of three conti- 
nents. hither came the gold, jewels, pearls, spices, and fine 
woods of India, the products of the looms of Asia Minor, the 
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sculptures, paintings, and ceramic wares of Greek artists, and 
copies of the works of Greek poets, historians, and p hilosophers, 
In its markets mingled representatives ofall the nations of the 
then known world, Egyptians, Jews, Grecks, Persians, Ro- 
mans, Negroes, strange races from the far regions of Asia and 
Africa, believers in every form of belief, disciples of every 
degree of scepticism, Jews, fire-worshippers, Brahmins, be- 
lievers in the mysteries of Isis. What a strange conflict of 
ideas, beliefs, and arts! Here too was gather ed together the 
first library that combined not only all that was great in 
Greek literature, but also, as we have reason to believe, the 
chief works of every lettered nation then known. 

There can be little doubt that as men grew wearied of 
mere dialectics, and found that metaphysical speculations 
solved nothing, the study of physical science would have taken 
its place in the Alexandrian schools, if a crisis in the history, 
not only of philosophy, but of the world, had not taken place, 
while yet its scientific school was in its infancy. ‘The mere 
mention of the names of Euclid the geometer, Conon and 
Hipparchus the astronomers, and Eratosthenes the geographer, 
will suffice to show what in time might have been produced 
there. As Aristotle laid the first foundation of zoology, so, 
without prejudice to the labours of his predecessors, we may 
consider Hipparchus to have done the same for physical as- 
tronomy. ‘The crisis was caused by the rise of a new religion 
on the ruins of ancient beliefs; a religion which was c capable of 
affording a greater and more practical solution to many of the 
problems of mental philosophy than could ever have been given 
otherwise. Christianity in its struggle with Greek philosophy 
infused new life into it, and carried on the modification which 
it had already begun to suffer by the influence of Judaism. 
The fierce struggle waged at Alexandria between Neo- -platon- 
ism and Christianity, the spread of the latter, the stagnation 
of commerce, and the gradually increasing symptoms of poli- 
tical and social decomposition, so occupied the attention of 
men, that no room was left for the investigation of nature. 

Greek art, hterature, and philosophy spread, as civilisation 
always does , by colonies, along the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and took root especially in Southern Italy, whither it had 
veen preceded in Central Italy by Pheenician civilisation and 
commerce. In contact with, and upon, as it were, the rums 
of both, arose, from very obscure beginnings, the greatest em- 
pire the world has ever seen. The Romans, an eminently 
practical people, aimed rather at political empire than intel- 
lectual greatness. When they conquered Greece physically, 
Greece conquered them intellectually. After the conquest, 
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all the higher education and art of Rome was Greek. Greek 
literature was the model upon which the Latin was founded. 
But Greek philosophy never took root in Rome; it was 
merely known there. Roman writers, as Lucretius, Cicero, 
and Seneca, were its mouthpieces in the Latin language; but 
it did not produce fruit. 

This circumstance was perhaps due to two causes. First, 
the two nations only came into close intellectual contact when 
Greece was itself but the commentator of its older philosophy. 
And secondly, Rome, while enjoying liberty, did not develope 
great industry. It was only as its liberty declined that its 
population and wealth increased ; and it attained the summit 
of its power and opulence just when Greek philosophy was 
passing away, and Christianity was coming into existence. 

The conquests of Rome, however, gathered workmen to it 
from all parts of the known world; and then the improvements 
which had been made in Egypt, in Asia, and in Greece, and 
all the traditions of the various crafts, found their way to 
Rome. Handicrafts soon attained a degree of perfection pro- 
portionate to the greatness of the commerce of a city into 
which the wealth of the world flowed. To take one example, 
the manufacture of artistic glass at Rome must have arrived 
in the first century of our era at a degree of perfection scarcely 
equalled, and certainly not surpassed, by that of the present 
day. Even in the Exhibition of 1862 an imitation of the Bar- 
berini vase was among the best specimens of engraved cased 
glass. The common articles were not to be compared with 
those of our time; and this, as we have already remarked in 
the case of Indian manufactures, where perfection depends on 
the mere skill of the workmen, is the real difference between 
ancient and modern European manufactures, and is due, as we 
have pointed out, to the growth of physical science. There 
must have been something like our modern factory-system in 
imperial Rome; for we find mention made of manufacturers 
who employed many hundred workmen, and we are even told 
of one, Cecilius Isidorus, who had four thousand. Some were 
rich enough also to be able to afford to pay for public games 
for the people. Many, if not most, of the artisans were slaves, 
as in Greece. 

Here was a proper soil for the growth of physical science, 
while there was yet a semblance of liberty, and before the seeds 
of decomposition of the empire began to develope, and exhibit 
themselves in the decay of all the old institutions, and the 
rapid growth of a new religion and a new society. That it 
began to rise, there can be no doubt; but it was soon checked 
by the causes alluded to. With all the faults of the writer, and 
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his many unpardonable errors, the Natural History of Pliny 
has always appeared to us to be a very remarkable book, and 
a strong evidence of the existence of a totally different scien- 
tific spirit from that which we find m any other previous 
writer—excepting, in some respects, Aristotle. No comparison 
can of course be established between Pliny’s compilation and 
the extraordinary “ History of Animals” and ‘ Parts of Ani- 
mals” of the great Stagirite, beyond this, that both are the 
prototypes of modern scientific books, each in its own way. 
Pliny’s book is in fact the prototype of an encyclopedia of arts 
and sciences. Such a work could not have been written un- 
less there existed among the learned of the time a disposition 
to acquire a knowledge of nature in our modern sense, 

The successive waves of barbarians, belonging to nations 
hitherto almost unknown to the civilised world, which swept 
over Europe in the fourth and fifth centuries, completed that 
destruction of the ancient society which internal causes had 
commenced. Nearly all the knowledge and experience, nearly 
all the inventions and discoveries, which had been slowly accu- 
mulating for more than two thousand years, and which had been 
gathered into Italy, Gaul, and Spain, were lost, at least for that 
time. The spread of Islamism completed in the East the rum 
of whatever of civilisation survived in Syria, Persia, and Egypt. 
And after the sack of Alexandria and the destruction of its 
library, only one dim light of ancient civilisation remained 
burning. 

Soon after the overthrow of ancient socicty, the reconstruc- 
tion of a new one began both in the West and in the East; 
more rapidly in the East, but also with less durable results. 
Under the Caliphs, the valley of the Euphrates became once 
again the seat of great commerce. Community of religion 
brought a large portion of Asia into connection with Bagdad. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries Arabian merchants visited 
China and the islands of the East-Indian Archipelago, and 
caravans penetrated the centre of Africa on the one hand, 
and the central regions of Asia, from Bactria to the sources 
of the great Chinese rivers, on ‘the other. Under the more 
enlightened Caliphs, schools were founded, and pluilosophy 
began to be cultivated. Translations of the works of Aris- 
totle and of other Greek authors were made; and at the 
epoch of the greatest political and commercial development of 
the C aliphate, about the beginning of the ninth century, we 
find that the first germs of many branches of physical science, 
such as astronomy, chemistry, and medicine, especially the 
knowledge of medic inal plants, were fully developed. Indeed, 
one Arabian philosopher of this period, Geber, still holds an 
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honourable place in the history of chemistry, as one of its 
true founders, being to chemistry in fact, according to some, 
what Hippocrates is to medicine. 

Arab civilisation was lkewise developed in Spain, where, 
under the rule of the Moors, the industrial arts attained a 
degree of perfection then unknown in the rest of Europe. 
Their cities were hives of industry, and their merchants were 
rich. Abundant evidence exists of their skill and scientific 
knowledge. Many of the learned Moslems of the East visited 
Spain, and thus introduced there the fruits of Arabic science. 

The labour of the reconstruction of society, of civilisation, 
and of industry, was much slower in the West of Europe. ‘This 
was due to several causes: first, the conquests of the Arabs 
were more rapid, and consequently the destruction of civilisa- 
tion was less radical, than in the West, which was subjected to 
several successive waves of conquest. There was not the same 
unity of conquest in the West as in the East ; and the adoption 
of Islamism obliterated all differences of race. Inthe West, on 
the contrary, feudalism grew out of the difference of race of 
the conquerors and conquered, as caste did in India, although 
it subsequently spread itself where no difference of race existed. 
Fortunately for the West, a new and powerful agent of civili- 
sation was now at work, creating a new society out of various 
materials, and, although it contained many of the materials 
of the old society, it was nevertheless radically distinct from 
it. Art, science, and literature had, it is true, disappeared 
from those places where they had once flourished. But they 
had rather leavened the mass of barbarism which occupied the 
Kast of Europe than entirely perished. The growth of monas- 
teries in the seventh and eighth centuries afforded a refuge for 
such traditions of letters as still survived, and from these cen- 
tres civilisation again radiated. The forests were cleared, land 
was cultivated, and handicrafts revived. Population increased 
in such of the old towns and cities as still existed, and new 
ones sprang up, and these became the cradles of liberty. 

Italy, Southern Gaul, and Spain, although overrun and 
conquered by the barbarians, were, it must be remembered, 
highly civilised before the conquest. The invading armies 
which conquered them must have been relatively less numer- 
ous than those which effected the conquest of North Gaul 
and other portions of middle, north, and western Europe ; and 
as they were for some time in contact with a certain amount 
of civilisation before penetrating into the southern countries, 
the relative amount of the barbaric element which the south 
had to absorb was much smaller than in north and middle 
Europe. They also retained many Roman municipal institu- 
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tions, which must have greatly favoured the growth of settled 
sovernment. As might have been expected, therefore, art and 
literature re: peared i in Provence and Languedoc and in Italy 
before they did so elsewhere. Manufactures and commerce 
began to flourish, wealth increased, the towns emancipated 
themselves gradually from feudal fetters. Then again creative 
art and science began to develope themselves. We can trace 
the first germs of the latter to Greek and Arabian sources. 
We have said that monastic institutions formed the refuge of 
learning, and the centres from which civilisation again spread 
during the Middle Ages. To the Benedictines especially we 
are indebted for the preservation of much of the ancient learn- 
ing, and for the revival of science and literature in Europe. 
In the beginning of the ninth century they were already es- 
tablished in the southern part of Italy, and almost in contact 
with the Arabs, who then had settlements in Sicily, and with 
the Greeks of the opposite shore. Thus arose the celebrated 
school of Salerno, the most ancient model of the faculties of 
medicine of Europe, and hence emanated translations of Greek 
and Arabian authors, which, with the commentaries upon 
them, spread over Europe from the tenth to the twelith cen- 
turies. Again, many of those whose names first appear upon 
the records of revived philosophy actually got their know- 
ledge direct from the Arabs. Thus the ce Jebrated Gerbert 
a Aurillac, afterwards Pope Sylvester I1., studied at Cordova, 
which was the great seat of Moorish learning in the tenth 
century. 

As liberty grew, and trade and commerce flourished, scien- 
tific speculation began to develope itself. If at this moment 
all tradition of Greek philosophy had been lost, mankind would 
have found itselfjust where the Greeks had begun. Fortunately 
for the world, the scholastic philosophy, which grew up in the 
monasteries and universities, partly by the study of the Chris- 
tian Fathers, but especially through the writings of Aristotle 
becoming better known in Europe, had familiarised the minds 
of men not only with the problems which the Greeks discussed, 
but with much of the philosophy itself. 

Scholastic philosophy has conferred another, and perhaps 
a greater service upon physical science, and therefore upon the 
world, but one which we do not remember to have ever scen 
rec ognised. The phenomena of the mind itself will always 
have, must always have, a higher interest for mankind than 
the phenomena of nature. This it was which, among other 
causes, led the Greek philosophers gradually to bestow all 
their attention upon the mind, to the almost complete ne- 
glect of physical science. The foundation of scientific theo- 
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logy, in which the speculations of philosophy were modified 
and limited by Revelation, checked to a considerable extent, 
just at the cr itical moment in the history of physical science, 
the absorption of intellectual energy in the perpetual restate- 
ment of problems that could not be solv ed, while it produced 
a separation of physical and metaphysical science, leaving the 
former free, and unfettered by the ideas and traditions of the 
latter, to follow its own proper law of evolution. 

The complaint is made, that the experimental sciences, 
such as chemistry and medicine, which began to have a real 
existence when scholastic philosophy flourished, suffered from 
the influence of metaphysical ideas derived from it. This was 
inevitable ; but the effect has been greatly exaggerated by the 
opponents of scholastic philosophy. Without the alliance of 
ancient philosophy and Christian doctrine, out of which the 
scholastic philosophy grew, we should certainly have had a 
new school, like the Neo-platonic, antagonistic to Christianity, 
which would have set no barriers to the imagination. The 
limitations which some of the greatest problems received in 
the schools turned the mental stream to the only other avail- 
able field of enquiry, the investigation of the physical world. 
When unlimited metaphysical philosophy again started into 
existence, physical science was already free from the dangers 
of its infancy. 

From the eleventh century onwards, physical science 
began to be cultivated wherever industry and liberty coexisted. 
Although the cradle of physical science was industry , and its 
first materials the accumulated experience of the workmen, it 
does not therefore necessarily follow that science is nursed 
and developed in the workshops themselves: the rule is in- 
deed the other way. But although the observatories and 
laboratories of the natural philosopher are not the workshops 
of industry, they must lie on its highway, so as to feel the 
influence of its energy, be cognisant of its wants, and catch 
the fresh sparks of know ledge that are perpetually given off 
by it. Hence, although monasteries were usually the homes 
of those who contributed to the advancement of physical 
science from the eleventh to the fifteenth centuries, they 
were so, as a rule, only when placed in the midst of industrial 
activity, or when their inmates had felt its influence by travel- 
ling into those countries where it flourished, or at least indi- 
rectly iclt it by association with those who had. It was at 
Cologne and Paris that Albertus Magnus earned the cele- 
brated eulogium of ‘Magnus in magii naturali, major in 
philoso di, Maximus in the ologia.” ‘Tt was in the convent 
of the Cordeliers at Paris that Roger Bacon devoted himself 
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with such success to the study of experimental science, as to 
have earned for himself the title of being almost its founder. 

It was fortunate that such comparatively calm retreats 
existed in the midst of so much life at this period, where the 
first rough outline of science, the turning-point of its history, 
could be sketched. There is a kind of scientific self-suf- 
ficiency current in modern times, which endeavours to con- 
vert those monks who were the pioneers of science into 
martyrs who were persecuted for their opinions. Considering 
the state of society, the intense ignorance which prevailed 
regarding the laws “of nature, and, above all, the fact, which 
should alw ays be borne in mind, that monasteries were never 
intended to be schools or laboratories for experimentation, we 
should rather wonder at the enlightenment which permitted, 
nay, often encouraged and fostered, the scientific labours of 
monks. How often too are those same pioneers laughed at 
because of the quaint opinions which they held on many sub- 
jects! Do we sneer at the miner because, in the darkness of 
the mine, he is obliged to send the ore mixed with much 
dross to the surface, where a more complete separation can 
be effected? Why then should we sneer at the intellectual 
miner, because he was not always able to discern the ore of 
science from the dross? In looking down from the height 
to which the labours of our predecessors have raised us, we 
should remember that our only merit is, that we have come 
later. This scientific vanity is no doubt due to the almost 
total neglect of the history of science as a necessary element 
in the teaching of science. No one can have a true notion of 
the position of the theory of any science, and of the direction 
or rate of its progress, who is not acquainted with the history 
of its development. 

We have now developed what we conceive to be the true 
law of evolution of physical science from industry and liberty. 
We have next to discuss how physical science affects the two 
latter, or rather, for the moment, what is its reflex action on 
industry? ‘This is indeed the subject which we proposed to 
discuss when we commenced; but no satisfactory analysis 
could be made of the reaction of science upon industry, until 
we should have clearly shown the historical genesis of the 
former from the latter. 

The study of natural phenomena shows us that the force 
or forces which produce these phenomena manifest themselves 
in different ways. In one class of phenomena we observe 
that force acts upon masses of matter at sensible distances, 
irrespective of their nature, and in proportion to their mass 
and distance. Thus, the planets revolve about the sun in 
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obedience to a force which appears to be universal, and to 
act at distances which are inconceivably great. In a second 
class we behold the action of forces still operating at sensible 
distances, where, however, the phenomena no longer depend 
upon distance and weight alone, but the arrangement or dis- 
position of the molecules or particles of bodies exerts a marked 
influence. ‘To this class belong the phenomena of heat, light, 
electricity, and magnetism ; in the manifestation of which, 
the bodies subjected to the forces which produce them do 
not always undergo permanent changes. <A third class of 
phenomena is the result of the action of a force which acts 
at insensible distances, or what appears to us to be contact, 
and under the influence of which the properties of bodies are 
profoundly altered ; further, this force is not exerted between 
all bodies alike, and at first sight apparently not between 
bodies of the same kind; that is, it may be said to be elective. 
This class includes the phenomena which constitute the science 
of chemistry. And lastly, we have a class of phenomena which 
result from the manifestation of a force which is confined to 
a limited number of bodies, and under the influence of which 
matter arranges itself into organs that reproduce themselves, 
and in the highest state of development have the power of 
voluntary locomotion. ‘This is vital force, which manifests 
itself in plants and animals. 

If we follow this series of phenomena in the order in which 
we have just given them, we shall observe that they form a con- 
nected chain, in which the great natural divisions just pointed 
out are distinctly recognisable, although the exact limits of 
each cannot be sharply defined. As we proceed from astro- 
nomy to physiology, we observe a gradual increase in the 
complexity of the phenomena. The simpler they are, the 
easier will it be to establish laws; thus the law of universal 
gravitation, which governs the motions of the earth and 
planets, is grand and simple, and its dominion is perhaps co- 
extensive with the universe. In physics, taking that word in 
the sense in which “natural philosophy” is usually under- 
stood, the phenomena are much more complex, the laws less 
general and more difficult to be perfectly verified, especially 
as the phenomena approach in character to those which be- 
long to chemistry. ‘The phenomena of chemistry are still 
more complex, while in physiology we reach the highest de- 
gree of complexity. We may study the great laws of gravita- 
tion without even knowing that such a science as physiology 
exists. But as all chemical phenomena are accompanied by a 
manifestation of the physical forces, and are variously modified 
by their action, we could not properly study chemistry without 
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possessing a previous general knowledge of physical science. 
So, likewise, every phy siological phenomenon is mixed up 
with chemical ones, and can therefore be understood only by 
those who are thoroughly acquainted with the principles of 
chemistry. 

The consequences which flow from this highly philosophi- 
cal classification, for the principles of which we are indebted 
to Auguste Comte, and especially the subordination which it 
establishes between the different sciences, are of great import- 
ance. In the first place it shows us that, as we recede from 
the grandest and as yet the most perfect type of a science, 
astronomy, the degree of perfection to which any particular 
branch of science has attained diminishes; and that, as the 
final end of all physical science is to enable us to predict 
effects from causes, our power of doing so must be greatest in 
astronomy and least in physiology. 

The historical development of physical science as a whole, 
or of any branch of it, offers a kind of parallel to the succes- 
sive steps by which a single investigation is conducted. The 
first stage is that of the accumulation of facts, that is, of em- 
piric knowledge gained by experience. An attempt is made 
to pass from effects to causes; and this being unsatisfactory, 
they are attributed to direct supernatural agency. Ata later 
period, the theological explanation being found unsatisfactory, 
attempts are made to explain them by natural causes; but, 
as true inductive hypotheses could only be framed after a 
careful study of many facts, fanciful hypotheses, often in- 
vented without the slightest reference to the facts they are 
intended to explain, are proposed. Then comes a period 
of laborious observation and codrdination of facts, and the 
framing of hypotheses by induction, in order to arrive at the 
general from the particular, With this period commences 
the second stage. When a number of hypotheses have been 
so far verified as to enable us to establish a theory by which 
we may predict with a certain degree of probability, we may 
consider a branch of science to have arrived at the third 
stage. 

These remarks apply further to the subdivisions of a 
branch of science; that is, every part of any given science 1s 
not equally developed. ‘This is so evident, that we need not 
give any examples. 

In this subordination of the different branches of physical 
science, and in the parallelism of the successive stages of an 
investigation and those of the historical development of a 
whole science, we have the key for determining the true law 
of the action of science upon industry. 
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We may assume that every branch of science cannot con- 
fer equal immediate benefit upon industry. Thus it is evident 
that astronomy can never have the same practical utility as 
chemistry or physiology. It is equally true that each branch 
of science must increase in utility as it progresses; so that 
we may consider the practical value of any branch of science 
to be in a ratio with its development. In its earliest stage, 
when it may be said to be in an embryonic state, in the em- 
jiric knowledge of some art,—as, for example, geometry in 
the art of the land- measurer, chemistry in the workshops of 
the smith, the glass-maker, the dyer, and the tanner,—it can 
confer no benefit upon industry ; it is, in fact, synonymous 
with it. When, afterwards, metaphysical speculations are 
used to account for phenomena, it is not only still helpless, 
but may be positively mischicvous. Its practical utility may 
be said to begin when it arrives at the second stage, or the 
careful observation of facts and their codrdination. But that 
utility is small, being almost confined to the advantage which 
a more complete and more methodised collection of facts 
affords over the scattered and unsystematised experience of 
the useful arts. Even when it progresses to inductive gene- 
ralisations, its direct utility is but slightly increased. Unve- 
rified hypotheses, many of which are founded upon too few 
facts to contain much truth, and which are often as ground- 
less as the dreams of alchemists, cannot be safe practical 
guides. Such hypotheses often act as stimulants of industry, 
and, by leading to experiments and codrdination of facts, 
frequently give rise to improvements in processes, and even 
to the discov ery of new branches of industry; but they are 
as frequently decoys which injure trade and bring discredit 
upon science. When a science reaches the third stage, that 
is, has verified a sufficient number of its inductions to enable 
it to establish the outlines of a theory, it then becomes really 
useful to industry. It can thenceforward predict results with 
a gradually increasing certitude. 

In these observations we have an extremely simple solu- 
tion of the whole problem of the influence of science upon in- 
dustry. Both have a common origin, but soon diverge, so as 
to appear wholly unconnected ; a new relationship then springs 
up, which grows in proportion as science becomes more abstract, 
and different from industry in the spirit which guides it, until 
the latter at length becomes merely a practical application of 
the former. 

We have now to consider the way in which this utility 
may be manifested. Sir John Herschel has so well summa- 
rised the various ways in which science can be useful to in- 
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dustry, that we cannot do better than follow him. It is use- 
ful, he says, first, in showing us how to avoid attempting impos- 
sibilities ; ; secondly, j in securing us from important mistakes in 
attempting what is itself possible by means either inadequate 
or actually opposed to the end in view; thirdly, in enabling 
us to accomplish our ends in the easiest, shortest, most econo- 
mical, and most effectual manner ; fourthly, in inducing us to 
attempt, and enabling us to accomplish, objects which, but for 
such knowledge, we should never have thought of attempting. 

We cannot create or annihilate matter; we cannot create 
or destroy force; we can merely modify the arrangement of 
the material particles or molecules, and vary the direction or 
mode of action of forces. We can produce heat and light 
by chemical force, and the former by the latter; we can con- 
vert the motion of a stream or of the wind into heat, electri- 
city, magnetism, light, or chemical action; or heat into the 
motion of the stream, or into that of other bodies. So hke- 
wise by the action of bodies upon each other, we can produce 
many new substances, which nature produces in the same or 
in other ways; we can even produce combinations of matter 
which perhaps never before existed in the universe, nor could 
do so until the conditions of their existence were artificially 
arranged by the chemist. All industry, from the hewing of 
a log “of wood in the forest to the construction of the most 
elaborate automaton, or the finest woven and dyed fabric of 
silk, is but changing the form and combination of matter, 
and varying the direction and action of the forces of nature. 
Physical science is but the study of the laws according to 
which those changes of matter or force take place. ‘To know 
those laws, then, is to know what changes are possible; what 
means are adequate to make them; what is the easiest, the 
shortest, most economical, and most effectual way to make 
them ; and, lastly, to be reminded of useful changes which 
might be made, but which we could never have foreseen un- 
less we had investigated the laws of nature. 

It is when judg ed from the philosophical point of view that 
the International Exhibition of 1862 presents the greatest in- 
terest to the general observer. From their very nature, the 
results of pure mathematics, as the science of space and mum- 
ber, and of astronomy, could not be directly exhibited. But 
their influence was nevertheless traceable, more or less re- 
motely, throughout every department. The very variety of 
the pr ‘oducts from every region of the globe, which formed a 
prominent feature of the late Exhibition, was indirectly the 
result of the progress of astronomy, and of the application of 
the results to navigation. But it was in mechanics and the 
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application of the physical forces, in which mathematics and 
experimentation were combined as instruments of research, 
that the influence upon industry of a science in great part 
advanced to its third stage of development was strikingly 
exhibited. 

The machinery department of the Exhibition of 1862 was 

erhaps its most remarkable feature; and yet, contrasted 
with that of 1851, there were but few new applications of 
power from sources hitherto unused, and few new applications 
of machines to perform work hitherto performed by the hand 
alone, or by the hand aided by some very simple machine. 
Of the former, we were most struck with Bonelli’s applica- 
tion of electricity to do the work of the jacquard-loom ; the 
application of the expansion of air produced by the explosion 
of a mixture of air and coal-gas; the application of gases con- 
densed by the direct application of heat, such as ammonia, to 
produce intense cold. Of the latter, we may select, as ex- 
amples, Johnson’s type-founding machine, and Mitchel’s type 
composing and distributing machines. That some of the first 
class may require improvement yet, before they can be prac- 
tically and economically worked, does not detract from their 
value. In a new application of power, the idea is the chief 
merit ; the improvements required to render it practically suc- 
cessful are sure to come afterwards. In the second class, on 
the contrary, the merit is obviously in their being practically 
successful ; failing that, they can only have suggestive value. 

But if the number of new applications of power and of 
labour-saving machines was small, the improvements in old 
machines was very remarkable. Those improvements were in 
general the direct result of the application of scientific prin- 
ciples: 1, to economise the production of the power; 2, to 
diminish the loss of the produced power during its transmis- 
sion to the point of its application ; 3, to modify the size and 
weight of the machines; 4, to economise power in producing 
a given amount of work; and, 5, to improve the quality of 
the work done. In the present condition of science these are 
Obviously the true problems which this portion of physical 
science has to solve. A time is, however, approaching when 
industry will demand a profound modification in the whole 
mode of obtaining power; and the study of the correlation of 
the physical forces is therefore the scientific problem which 
will apparently most interest industry hereafter. 

As may have been anticipated from the immense progress 
of chemistry, the improvements in the manufactures based 
upon it were very considerable. They consisted, 1, in the 
improvement of old processes of manufacture, and of the 
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quality of the commercial articles produced; 2, in the utilisa- 
tion of several substances not hitherto used, or not hitherto 
obtainable in a form or in quantity to be practically useful ; 
3, in the production of several new bodies, and their useful 
employment. As examples of the first class, a very large 
number of the chemical substances shown might be cited. 
The improvements in the quality and appearance of the 
chemical products was as much a feature of the late Exhi- 
bition as the improvements in the machinery. They were 
gveneral—that is, they were not confined to a certain class of 
manufactures; but we cannot avoid signalising the remark- 
able improvements in the production and manipulation of 
iron and steel. Of the second class, the most important were 
undoubtedly aluminium and its alloys, and paraffine and its 
associated products. Both are of course well known to the 
public; but this was their first appearance at a British Inter- 
national Exhibition, and indeed, so far as real utilisation, their 
first appearance at any. Of the third class, the Magenta dyes 
afforded undoubtedly ‘the most striking example. 

The economic artificial production of substances which 
hitherto were only formed by natural processes would form a 
fourth category of improvements. They would be the most 
important of ail. Pr operly speaking, however, no example of 
this class was exhibited. A new era has begun for chemistry, 
by the frequent synthesis of org anic compounds. Synthesis 
is the verification of the chemist’s hypothesis, and no science 
offers a more complete or a re adier method. And now that 
chemistry has arrived fully at the third stage of development, 
we may expect to find that the characteristic features of the 
next International Exhibition will be the exhibition of products 
belonging to this category, such as alcohol, grape-sugar, nay, 
possibly even cane-sugar. It would be an immense advance 
if such common articles of food could be made from coal, or 
other mineral sources of carbon. Another improvement w ould 
be the artificial production of diamond, or even of carbonado 
or black diamond, not for the purposes of ornament alone, 
but particularly as a grinding, boring, and polishing agent. 

The production of this modification of common charcoal 
suggests another fertile source of future improvements— 
namely, new allotropic forms of bodies. We are now ac- 
quainted with several cases in which the same body can exist 
in states which give it wholly different physical properties. 
These different states are not the result of chemical combina- 
tion with other bodies, but merely a change of arrangement of 
the molecules. We know phosphorus in an active and inactive 
condition—as common and red phosphorus; and one of the 
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most useful chemical improvements at the Exhibition was 
the : safety - match made with the latter form; for it offers 
safety from fire in the transport and storage, and safety from 
the horrible disease to which the workpeople were subject in 
making matches with the common form. We know oxygen 
in an active form, but as yet no one has succeeded in obtain- 
ing it in any quantity. Were we able to convert large quan- 
tities of common oxygen into this form economically, we 
should have one of the most powerful industrial agents ever 
discovered ; for we could bleach, and make nitre, and many 
other compounds. We only know nitrogen in its inactive 
condition. Could we obtain it economically in an active form, 
we might produce ammonia directly in immense quantities for 
manure, and perhaps many organic compounds which cannot 
now be artificially produced. “Again, we only know chlorine 
in its active form; perhaps in its inactive condition it would 
possess many useful properties. And, lastly, there are the 
metals: is it not possible to have them also in allotropic 
states? Suppose we could get such beautiful metals as sodium 
and magnesium in a state in which they would not combine 
with oxygen directly at common temperatures. But enough 
of these speculations, which belong to the future. 

We now come to the physiological division of the Exhibi- 
tion. In this department there was an abundance of raw 
materials, but scarcely any products, if indeed there was one, 
in which the modifications were due to the action of vital force 
directed by the will of man. Woods, fibres, oils, and other 
substances derived from plants and animals, were there from 
every country; but any industrial modifications they had 
been made to undergo were only mechanical or chemical. 
We can hardly say that the vital force is under the control of 
man in the growth of seeds in a nursery or on a farm, at 
least not in the sense we are employing. Perhaps we ought 
to except the pedigree-wheat, improved by the method of 
artificial selection as distinguished from natural selection. 
And yet the agricultural part of the Exhibition was in every 
way remar cable ; ; but as it did not exhibit any true physiologi- 
cal features, with perhaps the single exception just mentioned, 
it does not come within the scope of the present article. The 
absence of all true physiological results is not surprising ; for 
physiology has scarcely entered upon its second stage yet, and 
parts of it are quite embryonic, and cannot point “to a single 
inductive hypothesis of any value. 

What a glimpse of the future the few preceding considera- 
tions afford! If physical science in its infancy has so pro- 
foundly modified the material condition of human existence, 
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what may not be expected from it in its mature age? When 
we shall have become so well acquainted with the laws of 
nature as to be able to predict physical, chemical, and phy- 
siological effects from their causes, with as much certainty as 
to-day we predict an eclipse, then undoubtedly physical science 
will be the legislator of the useful arts, and of every thing 
that concerns the material civilisation of mankind; and a 
knowledge of it will be a true source of power. To-day, the 
power of that knowledge is small; but it is an ever-growing 
power, and the rate of its advance is always accelerating. 

If industry be thus destined to be absorbed by physical 
science, all future International Exhibitions should gradually 
develope the intellectual element more and more. ‘The late 
one, following the example set by the national exhibitions of 
Cork and Dublin, and fully adopted in the international one 
of Paris in 1855, made an important advance in this direction 
by the addition of the Fine Arts. The next one should do 
more; it should set apart a portion ofits space for the exhibi- 
tion of the results, so far as they could be exhibited, of every 
discovery in pure science made during the decennium, or 
whatever other period may have elapsed since the last Ex- 
hibition. 

Nor should the physical man be forgotten in his intellec- 
tual and material triumphs. The most intellectual nation the 
world has seen never forgot, during the epoch of its glory, the 
physical development of the people. It seems strange that in 
our days, when we possess the advantage of Christian morality, 
and when efforts are made to diffuse education throughout the 
land, an essential aid to both should be entirely neglected. It 
is to be hoped that future International Exhibitions will, like 
the old Olympic games, mark epochs not only in the intellec- 
tual and industrial progress of mankind, but also in the phy- 
sical improvement of Man himself. By this means they will 
afford material aid to Religion, in diffusing the elements of 
true civilisation among the masses. 





CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 


Iw the annual round of English commemorations, there is no 
epoch which appeals to so wide a range of human sympathies, 
or is blended so inseparably with our social life, as the season 
of merry Christmas. Year by year, as its kindly greetings are 
renewed, our homes are decorated with holly, ivy, and laugh- 
ter-provoking mistletoe; our churches are adorned with ever- 
srecns; the Yule log burns on our hearths; the boar’s head 
occupies its place of preéminence; due honours are paid to the 
noble “baron” and the ever-popular “sir-loin” of beef; the 
field, the forest, the river, and the sea, give up their choicest 
produce to gladden the heart of man. ‘‘ Christmas pies” and 
abundant food are on the tables of the humblest classes; the 
waits sing their carols; the mummers act their parts; the 
children revel in their holidays, their new toys, and their 
wonted games ; the old forget their age; the busy lay by their 
cares; scattered families are brought together; parted friends 
are reconciled; the weight of poverty is lightened, the scourge 
of oppression tempered; and a gleam of consolation finds its 
way even into the gloom ofthe prison-cell. For the great 
event with which the world is ringing has made all things 
new. It interprets the face of nature, so that the waste places 
rejoice and blossom as the rose; it strikes the key-note of 
the songs that are sung round the domestic hearth, as well as 
of the hymns that are chanted in the sanctuary ; and, while 
it sheds a halo of unselfish joy round the last days of the ex- 
piting year, it lights with hope the doubtful future which 
stands waiting to unfold itself in the year to come. 

The prophecy of this great event, given at first in Paradise, 
was borne out into the world as happy tidings that the reign 
of sin which afflicted the still virginal earth should cease, and 
that the grave should give up again to a new life those bodies 
which death had struck down in seeming decay, and consigned 
to apparent annihilation. The knowledge of it continued un- 
impaired to the time of Babel, and afterwards remained in its 
integrity with the chosen people; but among the scattered 
nations it lingered as a tradition, and in course of time be- 
came associated with wrong notions of religion, and connected 
with the fancied achievements of the false gods of heathenism. 
And hence, in considering the continuous celebration of 
Christmas, we must notice the commemorations by which the 
heathen retained a glimmering though obscured perception 


of the coming Incarnation, before we proceed to examine the 
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manner in which, during the progress of centuries, Christians 
fell into superstitious observances regarding it, and grafted on 
it the customs and peculiarities of various races and religions. 

In the prophecies respecting the coming Messiah, it was 

said of Him, in Malachi, Zachariah, the Ps alms, and ‘Tsaiah, 
that He was “ the Sun of Justice,’ that He would “ set His 
tabernacle in the Sun;” that He was ‘the Orient,” that “ the 
Orient” is His name, that when He was to appear visibly on 
earth, ‘a Light” should “shine upon us,” and that “ a sane- 
tified day- path should shine upon us ;” and the same idea was 
repeated by the father of St. John the Baptist when Our 
Lord was within a few months of being born,—“ the Orient 
from on high hath visited us.” Expressions can be quoted 
from the ancient Fathers sufficient to show that the coming 
into this world of the Redeemer was regarded as “ the rising 
of the sun,” that is, that He was to be to the souls of men as 
a sun, W ithout whose light and influence their souls must be 
like this globe if deprived of the rays of the great luminary— 
inert, barren, dark, and desolate. 

The misapprehension of this idea will be found in the 
practices of the false religions in which we are especially in- 
terested, those of the Celts, the Romans, and the Scandina- 
vian and Teutonic races. In the religion of the Druids, this 
sun-worship is recognisable in their mid-winter sacrifices in 
honour of the mistletoe which bloomed upon a sacred oak of 
thirty years’ growth, and before which, when discovered, a 
triangular altar was erected,—the mistletoe itself bemg es- 
teemed as something divine, a universal remedy to its possessor 
against bodily ailments and a protection against evil spirits ; 
not deriving its existence from the earth, but springing from 
a tree regi arded as an emblem of the divinity, and bearing in 
its interior, as it was said, a semblance of the sun.) In “the 
religion of the Scandinavians is discoverable a worship of the 
sun occurring at the same time of year as the mistletoe fes- 
tivals of the Druids. It was named “ Yule;” it was cele- 
brated in honour of Frea, or the sun; and “the principal 
victim at it was a hog.” By the Scandinavians the mistletoe 
was regarded with peculiar veneration.’ In the “ Saturnalia” 
of the Romans, also a mid-winter festiv al, the same venera- 
tion of the sun is recognisable. The § Saturnalia were said 
to have been first instituted by Janus in honour of Saturn, 


1 Manet, Histoire de la Petite Bretagne, ou Bretagne-Armorique, vol. 1. 
pp. 249-256, 274. (Saint Malo, 1834.) See also, as to the deity—Boul-Janus, 
Boulianus, or V oldanus—worshipped at Nantes, Notice sur la Ville de Nantes, 

. 134. 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities as edition), pp. 110, 111; 
Thorpe’s Northern Mythology, vol. i. pp. 22, 23, 72-74, 208, 209. 
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as a great benefactor of the human race; and of Janus it is 
said by Macrobius (Saturnalia, i. 17), “The Romans venerate 
the sun under the name and appearance of Janus, with the 
appellation of the Didymean Apollo.” The significance of 
the designation, as applicable to the present subject, is demon- 
strated in a passage of the same author in his Somnium Sci- 
pions (i. 12), where, referring to the constellations of Cancer 
and Capricorn, he observes: ‘The philosophers call these 
two constellations the gates of the sun; for through these gates 
souls are believed to descend from heaven to earth, and to re- 
turn again from earth to heaven: hence one of these is called 
the portal for men, and the other that of the gods. Cancer 
is for men, because through this is the descent to that which 
is beneath ; and Capricorn is the passage of the gods, because 
through it souls are restored to the throne of immortality, and 
counted amongst the number of divinities.’’> 

In the errors of paganism a particle of truthful tradition 
is discernible. In passing to the worship of Christians, we 
find great abuses mixed up with Christmas festivities, and 
strongly denounced by the Church. These, however, occurred 
not upon Christmas Day, but in relation to the sun-worship 
of the new year on the Ist of January. In Brittany it is 
shown by M. Manet that a reverence for the mistletoe con- 
tinued until a very recent period; and we learn from him 
that as a Catholic priest he had felt it to be his duty to 
describe and denounce the profane services that took place 
within the precincts of the churches themselves at the “ Féte 
des Fous” and the “ Féte de Ane,” as well as unbeseeming 
sports on Easter Monday and the Ist of May. Similar tes- 
timony is given by Polydore Vergil as to Saturnalian super- 
stitions at Christmas time in Italy; and he corroborates the 
evidence of M. Manet as to the efforts of Popes and Councils 
to put an end to them. 

In all these scandals and abuses a similarity was to be 
found to customs antecedent to Christianity; but what we 
shall henceforward have to treat upon are notions and prac- 


° Fora full account of the Saturnalia, the mid-winter festival of the Romans, 
and of their similarity to the festivities of Christmas, see Smith’s Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Antiquities, p. 1009. Upon the Saturnalia generally, 
Alexander ab Alexandro, vol. i. pp. 461-463 (Leyden, 1673); Heineccius, 
Antig. Roman. vol. i. pp. 473-476 (Utrecht, 1745); Athenzeus, lib. xiv. 
ec, 44, 45, 

_* Butler’s Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 48, note 1 (Derby edition). In 
this note the author identifies the Saturnalia with the Druidical ceremonies of 
the new year, and points out how “infamous diversions among Christians are 
derived from the profanations on New year’s Day of the pagans.” 

» Manet, vol. ii. pp. 113, 115; Polydore Vergil, De gli Inventori delle 
Cose, lib. v. ¢. 2, pp. 236-238 (Brescia, 1686). 
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tices subsequent to the Nativity, and arising directly out of 
the celebration of Christmas Day. Upon that festival are en- 
grafted various legends, as well as superstitions, which from 
time to time have evoked the earnest and strenuous animad- 
versions of the Church. 

Prudentius in his hymn commencing “ Vagitus ille exor- 
dium,” upon the birth of the Saviour, says: ‘ 'The cry of 
that holy Child imparted to the earth a verdant spring: at its 
sound, a revivified globe cast off its ancient slough, the land 
was covered with thick crops of flowers, and the dry sands of 
the desert became redolent with frankincense. With Thy 
birth, sacred Child, the hard stones were softened, and honey 
flowed from the rocks.” This hymn was regarded in subse- 
quent centuries as stating a literal fact ; and the miracle of 
the appearance of the earth being changed on the first Christ- 
mas night was believed to be of constant recurrence at ev ery 
Christmas. Herr Cassel, in his interesting work on Christmas, 
publishes a German acrostic specifying the names of the flowers 
that always bloom on that holy day. 

In another old legend are the words: 

** Natus in diversio (s7c), 
Ponitur in presepio, 
Cultu lectus pauperrimo, 
Bove calet et asino.” 


The tradition as to the ox and the ass being in the stable on 
the birth of our Lord is supported by the words of Isaiah and 
Habacuc. The first says: “ The ox knoweth his owner, and 
the ass his master’s crib.” The accuracy of the tradition 
is maintained by Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici, a.1, § 3. 
There is another tradition to the effect that these animals 
not only recognised their Divine Master, but also worshipped 
Him. In one hymn it is said, 


** Cognoverunt Dominum 
Christum regem ccelorum.” 


And the same idea is expressed in another hymn, 


** Et a brutis noscitur, 
Matris velo tegitur.” 
In the hymn commencing “ Puer natus in Bethlehem” are 
to be found the lines, 


** Cognovit bos et asinus 
Quod puer erat Dominus.” 


Herr Cassel quotes Pretorius for the following verses, show- 
ing how other animals took part in the announcement of the 
Saviour's S coming upon earth: 
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“‘ Vacca puer natus clamabat nocte sub ipsa, 

‘Qua Christus pura virgine natus homo est ; 

Sed, quia dicenti nunquam bene creditur uni, 

Addebat facti testis, asellus: ta, 

Dumque aiebat : wli ? Clamoso gutture gallus : 

In Betlem, Betlem, vox geminabat ovis. 

Felices nimium pecudes, pecorumque magistri, 

Qui norunt Dominum concelebrare suum.” 
Connected with the ideas expressed in these lines there are to 
be found many curious legends. One of these, almost uni- 
versally believed, was that at twelve o'clock on every Christ- 
mas night the cattle bowed their knees. “It was once be- 
lieved,” says Mr. Timbs, ‘‘ that at midnight all the cattle in 
the cow-house would be found kneeling.” Mr. Brand relates, 
“that a Cornish peasant told him, in 1790, of his having with 
some others watched several oxen in their stalls, on the eve 
of old Christmas Day, and that at twelve o’clock they observed 
the two oldest oxen fall upon their knees, and (as he expressed 
it in the idiom of the country) make a cruel moan like Chris- 
tian creatures.” 

Another notion, which almost universally prevailed, was, 
that the powers of speech were bestowed upon animals on 
Christmas night. As an illustration of this, we take the fol- 
lowing story from the Schweitzer-Sagen: ‘On a Christmas 
night animals have the privilege of speech, and at that time 
can chat amicably together. A peasant, wishing to assure 
himself of the truth of this popular notion, crept slyly upon 
that holy and solemn night into the stable, where his oxen 
were quietly chewing the hay placed before them. An instant 
after the peasant had hidden himself, one of the cattle said to 
the other, ‘We are going to have a hard and heavy task of 
work to do this week.’ ‘ How is that?’ asked the other: ‘the 
entire harvest is made up, and we have conveyed home all 
the wood required for the winter.’ ‘ Yes,’ replied his compa- 
nion; ‘but we shall have to drag a coffin to the churchyard, 
for our poor master will this week most certainly — die’ 
Upon hearing these words, the terrified peasant uttered a loud 
cry, and fell senseless to the earth. The people of the house, 
hearing his shriek of agony, ran to the stable, took him up in 
their arms, and carried him to his bed. The next day he told 
his family what he had heard said in the stable; and some 
days afterwards the two oxen drew a hearse to the church- 
yard.” A similar tale is told in the book of Herr Cassel ; 
the scene, however, is laid, not in Switzerland, but Swabia. 

In many parts of Germany it is believed that only persons 
free from mortal sin can understand what animals say to one 
another on Christmas night; and in France the belief has 
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been that the cattle themselves were deprived of the faculty 
if those who had charge of them were in a state of mortal sin, 
In any case, it was ‘believed that the privilege was lost to 
animals whit once the hour of midnight had struck. 

The influence of Christmas night upon animals is referred 
to by that wondrous poet whose cemiaeiias no sentiment that 
ever stirred the heart or illuminated the fancy of mankind 
seems to have escaped : 


‘€ Tt faded on the crowing of the cock. 
Some say, that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
This bird of dawning singeth all night long: : 
And then, they say, no spirit dares stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome; then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time.” 


In connection with the supposed sympathy of animals 
with the Nativity, there has prevailed for centuries, in many 
countries, the custom of farmers supplying their cattle and 
fowl on that day and night with a greater abundance of food. 
In Schonen, we are informed, no one thinks of rising from 
the dinner-table without giving the house-dog a good hunch 
of bread. Amongst the Albanians it is the custom to dis- 
tribute the first Christmas meal-cake in this manner: it 1s 
broken on the horn of an ox, and then shared amongst its 
companions. It will be seen further on, that a very similar 
practice prevails in some parts of England. In the whole of 
the northern part of Europe, it is the custom for every boor 
to erect before his door a perch, to which is fastened a sheaf 
of oats, ‘in order,” it is said, ‘‘that during the cold winter 
night the little birds may feel the benefit, and enjoy the bless- 
ing of the graces that are given to mankind on Christmas 
Day.” Frederika Bremer has drawn a very pleasing descrip- 
tion of this kindly custom in one of her novels, Streit und 
Friede ; and a Swedish poct, Bierregaard, has conveyed some 
idea of it in lines to the following efiect 


‘¢ The fields are frore ; 
But at my door 
There’s corn in store 
For birdlings dear. 
Come, then, to me; 
To eat you’re free, 
And merry be 
With Christmas cheer.” 


In the legends of France and the sagas of Norway, birds 
are connected with other incidents supposed to have covmecl 
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in the life of our Lord. M. Y. Marmier (in his novel Héléne 
et Suzanne, published in the Correspondant) gives the follow- 
ing asone of the legends of Franche-Comté concerning the 
robin redbreast: ‘‘When our Lord was suffering on Calvary, 
a redbreast was profoundly afflicted at His agony; and the 
good little bird wished it had the power to tear out the nails 
that transpierced His sacred hands and feet. At last, im 
the hope it might anyhow assuage one of His manifold tor- 
ments, it tried all it could to pull away one of the bitter 
prongs from His crown of thorns ; but all that it was able to 
accomplish by its generous efforts was to inflict a wound on its 
own breast. And then, one of the angels that were soaring 
around the cross said to it, ‘'Thou shalt be blessed for the 
pious work thou hast attempted; the stain of blood that has 
come from thy veins shall remain upon thy breast and upon 
that of thy descendants, as an emblem of thy courage. And 
as thou hadst pity upon the sufferings of the Redeemer, men 
shall, in the season of suffering, always feel pity for thee; and 
children shall be gladdened when they look upon thee.’ ” 

It used to be a very general belief that not only animals, 
but all nature itself, testified in various ways its apprehension 
of the great event celebrated at Christmas. It was supposed 
that at the moment of the birth there had been a universal 
pause, that a profound silence prevailed over all the world, 
that birds rested in their flight, that the cattle ceased to feed, 
that man became motionless, and that then, when our Lord 
appeared, and whilst angels and shepherds joined in a hymn 
of praise and thanksgiving, the stars glittered with an addi- 
tional sparkling lustre, and the sun itself twice bounded with 
joy; as it is believed in many places, that it still does, both 
on the mornings of Christmas and Easter Sunday. There are 
many very curious traditions still preserved m connection 
with the following passage of Suctonius, in the life of the 
Emperor Augustus: “reverso ab Apollonia et ingrediente 
eo urbem, repente liquido ac puro sereno circulus ad speciem 
ceelestis arcus orbem solis ambiit.”” Herr Cassel quotes au- 
thorities to show that this appearance of the sun was a reve- 
lation to the Emperor of the first Christmas Day; and that 
Pliny’s three suns shining in the heavens at the same time 
were an indication of the Saviour as well as of the Trinity. 

Upon certain days in Advent these words of the prophet 
Isaiah are recited in the service of the Church: “ Drop down 
dew, ye heavens, from above, and let the clouds rain the Just: 
let the earth be opened, and bud forth a Saviour: and let 
Justice spring up together: I, the Lord, have created Him.” 
Upon these words was based the notion, that to leave oats or 
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barley in the open air upon Christmas night, for the dew to 
moisten the grain, imparted to it a sanitary power most effec. 
tive in cattle diseases. This was an ancient British supersti- 
tion. In Germany it is still believed that oats saturated with 
dew on Christmas night are very productive. Herr Cassel 
says, that in Gottingen cattle feeding in the open air on 
Christmas night are considered to be much benefited ; whilst 
in Hesse they expose to the dew the cloths with which horses 
are rubbed, in the belief that such cloths not only give the 
animals finely polished skins, but also make them stronger 
and fatter. Another superstition was to take a bundle of hay 
and carry it round a church three times on Christmas night ; 
and this was done for the purpose of being able to make cattle 
fatten with a smaller quantity of food. 

“A bit of bread,” says De Nore, “which has been blessed 
on each of the three great festivals of Christmas is a preser- 
vative against tempests and hydrophobia ; but if this bread be 
given to a dog in good health, it at once makes the animal 
mad.” <A like notion prevailed at one time in this country; 
and in Brittany it has been generally believed that bread 
baked on Christmas night would remain good for two years. 
In Germany, it was once supposed that the crumbs of bread 
gathered on Christmas night might be made use of by the 
person who collected them to discern evil spirits and to keep 
away bad thoughts. Another superstition was, that wherever 
the crumbs of such bread fell upon the earth, there sprang up 
from the soil the herb called ‘‘ Motherwort.” In Denmark, 
peculiarly great virtues were attributed to Christmas food. 
The bread baked at that time was kept till spring, and then 
crumbled very small, mixed with seed, given to horses, and 
eaten also by men. It was supposed to promote the germi- 
nation of the seeds, and to have a potent effect in all sorts of 
maladies. In Silesia, the bones of the fish caught at Christ- 
mas time were put about the roots of trees, and considered to 
be very beneficial to them. In Poland, portions of Christmas 
food were given to cattle to protect them against witchcraft. 

In the hymn used in Catholic churches on Christmas Day 
are these words, 


‘* Foeno jacere pertulit : 
Preesepe non abhorruit.” 


In commemoration of the fact that the Creator of all things 
had, as an infant, lain upon straw, it was a practice at Christ- 
mas to strew the houses and churches with straw; and from 
this custom arose many superstitions, some of which are thus 
specified by Herr Cassel: ‘This straw,” he says, “was pre- 
served, and regarded as a wonderful cure for sick animals, 
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and a protection against pestiferous diseases—‘ mirabiliter sana- 
tivum brutorum languentium, et aliarum repulsivum pestium 
diversarum. In Sweden, the houses as well as churches 
are littered with straw; and it is still believed, that if given 
to cattle when they are first sent out to pasture, it protects 
them from sickness ; that if scattered over the fields, it aids 
in fertilising the crop, and tends to the production of an 
abundant harvest; and that ifit is laid in the geese-trough, 
it guards the geese from the aggressions of the fox. In the 
Sclav onian districts there is another custom: they cover the 
floors of their huts with straw, and put bundles of straw in 
the corners of their rooms. By throwing up the straw in the 
air, they fancy that, from the manner in which the stalks fall, 
they can prophesy as to the future. In Lusatia, bundles of 
straw are placed under the table, and on it are set the feet 
of all those who are eating together their Christmas dinner. 
When dinner is over, each person carries out the bundle of 
straw on which his feet rested, and ties it round the trees, in 
the firm belief that it will be very useful to them. In Thu- 
ringia, it has also been the custom to tie bundles of wet straw 
upon Christmas night round the stems of the fruit-trees, for 
the purpose of having a good crop.” 

Of “ the Christmas tree” it is not necessary for us to say 
much. It is not of the native growth of England, although 
Mr. Timbs, in his Garland of the Year, affirms that some- 
thing like it was introduced into one of the pageants of 
Henry VIII.; and a reference to such a tree is to be found 
upon one occasion in Stow’s Chronicle. Mr. 'Timbs compares 
it with the palm-tree of Egypt; for he says, “ the palm-tree 
puts forth a shoot every month, and a spray of this tree with 
twelve shoots on it was used in Egypt as a symbol of the 
year completed.” Herr Cassel claims ‘“‘ the Christmas tree”’ 
as the fitting emblem of the Germanic nature, when impressed 
with the truths of Christianity; and he observes that the 
planting of the fir-tree—the material of which a true Christ- 
mas tree is formed—before the doors in his country, answers 
to the English practice of decorating mansions and churches 
with evergreens. He maintains that “the Christmas tree” 
sy mbolises at the same time the tree in Paradise bearing the 
forbidden fruit, and the real tree of life—the Cross. He 
next shows, from a variety of authorities, that the fruit of 
the forbidden tree was an ‘apple, and clenches his argument 
with a German proverb more remarkable for energy than 
euphony : 


** Der Apfel den Frau Eva brach 
Uns herzog alles Ungemach.” 
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An observance far more general than the lighting up and 
decorating of a Christmas tree has been the burning of “ the 
Yule log” upon Christmas night. It has, time out of mind, 
prev ailed amongst the Scandinavian, Teutonic, and Celtic 

races. It was the most cheering and « comforting? ”” ingre- 
dient in the old pagan festivals of “mid-winter r; and it was not 
discontinued when those who had been idolaters were con- 
verted to Christianity ; for amongst the incidents of the first 
Christmas night, the bitter, piercing cold of winter was re- 
membered as one of the earliest sufferings of Him who had 
descended to earth to win through His afflictions eternal 
happiness for mankind. In one of the German Christmas 
plays, the Blessed Virgin is described as thus speaking of the 
agony caused by cold to the Divine Infant: 


‘*( steinenes Herz! mein Kind schau an 
Wie bléd und schwach mein lieber Sohn ! 
Vor Kiilte muss sein Aeugelein 
Fliessen herab die Ziihrelein.”’ 


A contrast to the sufferings of the Creator was to be the 
happiness conferred upon Christians through His coming. 
Hence it was a practice in the olden time to supply the priest 
with an abundance of fuel, in order that the poorest classes 
might, from him, obtain a good festival fire. A large block 
of wood was to be found on Christmas night in every home- 
stead. Amongst the Scandinavians it was “the Yule log; 

with the Teutonic races it was “the Christmas block ;” and, 
as it is stated by De Nore, amongst the Celts of France 
it was called in some places, the “souche de Noél,” and in 
others, in honour of the ee the “trefué.’” In Vi ienne of 
Poitou, the people sprinkled it with salt and water, as if con- 
secrating it, before it was set on fire. In Provence, a hbation 
of wine was poured upon it. The same practice prevailed 
amongst the Albanians, who also preserved its ashes, and 
scattered them over their vineyards. When it was first 
brought into the house, every one stood up, and hailed its 
appearance with affection and respect. ‘Welcome! wel- 
come!” they exclaimed, “ precious log! Come now and en- 
joy thyself with a sood merry blaze.” « Herrick,” it is re- 


marked by Mr. Timbs, “has this carol for the bringing-in 
of the log: 


‘ Come bring, with a noise, 
My merry, merry boys, 
The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame she 
Bids ye all be free, 
And drink to your heart’s desiring. 
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With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 

For good success in his spending, 
On your psaltries play, 
That sweet hock may 

Come while the log is a-trending.’ 


As the servants were entitled to ale at their meals while the 
log lasted, they usually endeavoured to get as large a one as 
the fireplace would admit of. In some places, the log was 
bandaged nine times round; and as each bandage was burnt 
off, it was usual to hand round a service of ale mingled with 
spirits. At Ripon [and many other places], the coopers for- 
merly presented their customers with a Christmas log. In 
Devonshire, the ashen fagot is cut with some ceremony: 
occasionally it weighs as much as 3 ewt., when the blaze upon 
the hearth is tremendous. A company of mummers, in gro- 
tesque dresses, appear during the evening, when the mirth 
culminates to its pomt.” The practice still prevailing in the 
North of England is thus described in a very curious book, 
recently published, and entitled The Dialect of Leeds: “ The 
‘Yule clog,’ as it is called, is placed upon the fire during 
the fore part of the evening. ‘The ceremony of lighting it 
with a brand saved from the previous year’s one, of putting 
by a fragment of it, when it cools, to preserve the house from 
fire during the coming year, Xc. is confined to the rural dis- 
tricts.”’ 

The burning of the Yule log, and the exhibition of the 
boar’s head, at grand Christmas entertainments are, in Eng- 
land, the still existing proofs of the influence and spread of 
Scandinavian manners and customs amongst us. The solemn 
manner of serving up the boar’s head at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, is so well known that we do not feel it neces- 
sary to do more than allude to it. Abundant information 
is afforded by Herr Cassel with reference to the custom 
of feasting upon the boar’s head. ‘‘ Who is there,” he asks, 
“that upon Christmas night will not have roast pork, of 
one description or another, upon his table? In ancient times 
this practice was still more rigidly adhered to. In the 
northern districts, where boar-hunting and swine-feeding uni- 
versally prevail, it is still strictly observed. On every table 
there is exhibited, with the fitting magnificence that suits the 
Christmas night, a boar’s head. In Sweden, it is the invari- 
able rule to have a boar’s head, and it is there named Judhos. 
In Ukermark it is indispensable to present the Christmas 
guest with cabbage, hog’s-puddings, and a boar’s head. In 


Silesia, they have smoked bacon and dried fruit. In the 
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Scandinavian countries, no one would think of a Christmas 
festival without swine’s flesh ; and whenever it is not possible 
to have it in reality, they have the figure of a pig baked in 
dough set upon the table, and it is called Yulagal.” 

But why was there this particular veneration for the boar 
amongst the pagan Scandinavians and Germans? Because, 
we are told by F. Nork, in lis Mythologie der Volkssagen 
und Volksmirchen, “men swore by the boar, on account of 
its being the favourite animal of Freir and Freia (weil man bei 
einem Eber, dem Licblingsthier des Freir und Freia, schwur),” 
If we were to pursue the inquiry a little further, we might be 
reminded of the “Aéwvia of Greece, and of the conspicuous 
part assigned to “the boar” in that double festival of mourn- 
ing and rejoicing. This, however, is not the place to pursue 
such an investigation. 

We turn, then, from a custom tinged with paganism to 
one that is undoubtedly and purely Christian—namely, the 
practice of having in most Catholic churches, and all con- 
vents, a “crib”? constructed at Christmas time, to exhibit the 
great event which has consecrated the 25th of December. In 
France, Germany, and Italy, it was the custom to have the 
crib behind the ‘altar ; and some of the ceremonies practised 
in the thirteenth century are thus described by Cassel: ‘ The 
Blessed Virgin was represented by an image. A boy appeared 
as an angel, and announced the birth of Christ. Next came 
the shepherds, and sang, ‘ Peace on earth.” Then a dialogue 
took place between them. ‘This was followed by the saying 
of mass; and songs were sung, to which the child in the 
cradle was rocked. There were not, however, the same cus- 
toms every where. In many districts the priest was repre- 
sented as seeking for, finding, and rocking, the child, and 
then showing it to the congregation.” In an ancient manu- 
script of sacred melodies, the “following directions are given: 
“ Upon Christmas night is sung the joyous hymn ‘ A solis 
ortus cardine,’ and then the child is rocked to the words 
‘Resonet in laudibus ;’ and then our Lady begins to sing, 
‘ Joseph, lieber Neffe mein ; > and St. J oseph answers, ‘ Gerne, 
liebe Muhme mein ;’ and then the choir sings another hymn.” 
In a German Christmas ballad these words are sung by the 
Virgin: 

** Sausa ninne, gottes minne 
Nu sweig und zu! 
Wen du wilt, so wellen wir deinen willen tun. 


Hochgelobter edler furst, nu sw eig und wein auch nicht, 
Tuste das, so wiss wir, dass uns w rol geschicht,’ 


It is to be observed that the words Sausaninna, Sausaninna, 
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are used as a lullaby with mothers and nurses when rocking 
their children to sleep. ‘ Upon a holy Christmas might,” it 
is said by a person describing the manners of former times, 
“in the town of Hof, and at Vespers, it was according to an 
ancient custom to have ‘the rocking’ of the infant Saviour. 
When the organist played ‘ Resonet in laudibus,’ then the 
choir sang the words : 


‘Help me, Joseph, good and mild,— 
Ilelp me to rock the little child.’ 


This hymn was sung and played in dancing time. And then 
the boys and little maidens in the church stood up, and all 
began “dancing together round the altar ; and this they did 
jn a merry manner, to express the joy that was felt at the 
blessed birth which had taken place that night. The name 
given to this dance was the ‘Pomwitzel-Tanz.’” In Saxony 
there was 2 practice which cannot but be regarded as asso- 
ciated with the exhibition of the crib. Upon a Christmas 
night, a rope was fastened from the high church-tower to the 
ground, and a boy dressed up as an angel, and bearing a cross 
in his hand, slid gently down the rope, whilst singing, 
‘* From heaven, my home, 
To you I come.” 

This custom continued until an accident occurred by the 
breaking of the rope. Even so late as twenty years ago, it 
was a practice in Tiibingen to commence at twelve on a 
Christmas mght ‘to rock the child” for an hour. This was 
done upon the tower of the principal church. In a cradle, 
surrounded with hghts, was a doll-child, and encircling it 
were the choir, who sang the ‘“‘ Gloria in excelsis,” and were 
responded to by the multitude below in a “ rocking-song 
hymn.” As this custom gave occasion to some disorders, it 
was put an end to. 

A different description of the old religious play of Christ- 
mas, as given by Herr Cassel, will be found in Timbs’s Gar- 
land for the Year, p. 146. Connected with such exhibitions 
must be regarded the perambulatory representations, at one 
period very popular j in Germany, in which “the Christ-child” 
and “an angel” were the principal performers. Of these 
semi-pious dramatic pieces many particulars have been col- 
lected. In some of them the “ child-Christ” appeared as a 
visitor in the house, bringing presents for good children, and 
a rod for the naughty. The great attraction of such repre- 
sentations must have been the cifts distributed amongst the 
children of the family before w hom the “Christkind” made 
his appearance. The gifts appeared to the young members 
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of the household as if they had been sent from heaven. 
Upon other occasions the C hristmas presents came into the 
possession of children by an unseen and mysterious agency. 
The gift was received, but the donor remained unknown. A 
knock or tap (Klapp) was heard at the door or window, and 
the moment one or other was opened the Christmas donation 
flew into the room. In Scandinavian countries, this gift was 
designated Ju/klapp. In Southern Germany, children as well 
as poor persons went round to the houses of their friends 
and of the rich, and, knocking at the doors, sought for pre- 
sents or alms. The nights upon which this occurred were 
called Alopfleinsnichte. In Swabia, the carol sung by the 
persons engaged in seeking donations consisted of rugged 
doggerel and not very rational rhymes,—something like 
these : 
*¢ A holy night for a world forlorn 

Was that on which our Lord was born. 

Then sing high 

A lullaby, 

And with your gifts bid us good-by. 

The house, we’re told, 

Shall have silver and gold 

That pity has on the poor and old. 

Angels now sit behind your door, 

And of apples and pears they have a store, 

To fling us a few, and to give us more. 

Then hasten, hasten, for the night is weary, 

And kindly treat us for the love of Mary !” 


With these mendicant “ knockers” may be compared the 
waits, who still perambulate many parts of London. But 
before passing from those who were either the recipients or 
the givers of what in England is still called “a Christmas 
box,” it is necessary to mention that other personages beside 
“the Christ-child” were introduced as their distributors. In 
the Netherlands, it was St. Nicholas on a white horse, who 
brought apples, sweetmeats, nuts, oranges, and cakes ; and 
that saint is always represented g giving loaves to little children. 
In many parts of Germany, the pleasing task is performed, 
not by St. Nicholas, but by St. Stephen, who was regarded as 
preéminently the patron of horses, for which reason his anni- 
versary was a favourite day with young men and boys amus- 
ing themselves with horse- riding. This sport is designated 
in ‘Germany, on account of the day on which it is enjoyed, 
Ste »mhansritt. In some provinces, a terrific figure is made up, 
bearing different names, such as “ Ashenclass,” “ Buller- 
class °°? and, in Northern Germany, “ Ru-class.”’ The cos- 


tume varies according to lecdiiiin. The sham Nicholas 
is dressed in one place in skins, the face begrimed and dis- 
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fioured, with bells attached to the person, which tinkle with 
every movement, and announce the coming of the formidable 
visitor to the family he is about to call upon. He bears in 
one hand a basket filled with gifts for good children ; and for 
the bad he has a sack of ashes, into which it is expected he 
will put them, and carry them away with him. In other dis- 
tricts this fearful stranger has the head of a horse, and in 
some of a goat, with a piece of wood and burning lights in the 
mouth. This last hobgoblin is said to be as old as the time of 
Julius Czesar; because, when the Roman general had despatched 
messengers to the Cimbri demanding a tribute of horses from 
them, they sent him back, in mockery, the head of a he-goat. 

Such exhibitions as these undoubtedly led to abuses. 
There is on record a proclamation of the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg in 1682, and another of the King of Prussia dated 23 
December 1739, prohibiting the perambulations of the pre- 
tended “ Nicholas,” ‘Christ-child,” &e., and all other “ mum- 
mers,’—vermummte Personen. 

Of the English mummers, such as they are to be found 
in the North of England at Christmas time in the present 
day, the most authentic account will be found in The Dialect 
of Leeds, pp. 364-370. 

The English mummers are, in our estimation, the modern 
representatives of the dissolute and disorderly individuals 
whose pranks in ancient times brought down upon them 
the severe reprehension of the Church. These persons have 
been described by M. Manet as rioters “ who disguised them- 
selves as deer and other animals, and going about the country 
committed all sorts of follies.’ Among the favourite disguises 
of these wild youths was the assumption of the character of 
“wolves,” having a wolf’s head upon them and being covered 
with a wolf's skin. The names given to them in some places 
were “Cervuli,” and in others “ Wehrwolf’’ Olaus Magnus 
describes these sham wolves as breaking into the farmers’ 
houses, drinking all the beer in the cellars, and carrying away 
the drinking vessels. The Bishop Faustinus, in a New-year’s 
discourse, expressed his astonishment, ‘“ how persons in their 
sound senses could practise such a game as the Cervuli, in 
Which men not only appeared, but conducted themselves, 
like animals destitute of reason,—going about howling and 
raging, as if they really were beasts, and not men.” These 
Wehrwolves, from their gross and criminal conduct, were re- 
garded as being really and truly “servants of the devil.’ The 
least condemnatory mode of describing their proceedings would 
be to say of them, that “they behaved themselves indecor- 
ously, —petulanter sese yerere.”’ Amongst others by whom 
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they were strongly denounced were the English saints Boni- 
face and Aldhelm. A good deal of information respecting 
them will be found in Ducange, sub wv. cervula and cervuli. 

There is no incident, connected with the festivities of 
Christmas, on which the ‘German writer Cassel dwells with 
more apparent satisfaction than the abundance of cakes and 
sweetmeats with which it is celebrated. ‘‘ Above all things 
that the people of Germany like,” he observes, “are its Christ- 
mas dainties, and its cingerbread i in particular, —I mean the 
confectionery for which Nuremberg has become celebrated. 
It was a truly Christian thought which thus made Christmas 
so relishing (schmeckten) to children. ‘On Christmas mght,’ 
says the Pastor Gregorius Strigenicus, ‘there are Christmas 
barley-sugar_ sticks and cigantic butter-rolls.’ Cakes made 
with honey and butter are a most beseeming and appropriate 
Christmas treat. In the prophet Isaiah, after the fourteenth 
verse of the seventh chapter has announced the birth of 
Him who was to be called Emmanuel, are the words ‘ He 
shall cat butter and honey, that He may know to refuse the 
evil, and to choose the good. > Hence followed the ancient 
practice, when a child had been baptised, to moisten its lips 
with a mixture of milk and honey. Hence, too, in Christmas 
plays offermgs of pats of butter and flakes of honey were 
made to the infant. Hence, too, the great liking, at all times, 
for sweetmeats. In Styria, the favourite dainties were cakes 
of honey and poppies; in Moravia, of poppy-dumplings ; in 
Silesia, of poppy- -puddings ; and in the northern countries, of 
sugared eroats. It is, too, a very old custom to make in 
confectionery all sorts of ecclesiastical ornaments, symbols, 
figures of s saints, as well as of animals, such as deer, has, 
boars, peacocks, &e.”’ 

A more appropriate mode of celebrating Christmas than 
the distribution of confectionery is the ringing of the church- 
bells at midmght. The joyous peal bre aking upon the still- 
ness of night, announcing the wondrous day of God’s appear- 
ance upon earth, is w ell calculated to arouse the thoughts of 
all to picty and cratitude. In Friesland, upon the first ring- 
ing of the bells at twelve o’clock, the custom is for all the 
people to assemble together, and sing hymns in honour of the 
festival. In Northern Germany, it was the custom for the choir 
to be collected on the church-tower; and then, accompanied by 
all the young persons of the neighbourhood, upon the ringing 
of the bells ‘they began to sing psalms. By the sound of the 
Christmas bells, it was believed, the devil and all evil spirits 
were put to flicht, and those who were possessed were at once 
relieved from the grasp of thedemon, In England, bell-ringing 
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;s universal on Christmas morning ; and “at Dewsbury,” as 
we are informed by Mr Timbs, “ one of the church-bells is 
tolled, as ata funcral: this is called’ ‘the Devil’s Knell,’ the 
moral of which is, that the devil died when Christ was born. 
This custom was discontinued for many years, but revived by 
the vicar in 1828.” In connection with this practice, there 
are some curious legends as to the bells of churches which 
had been overwhelmed by the waves of the sea, or buried 
by land-shps, or through earthquakes, being heard to ring 
upon Christmas Eve. "There is, for snetance, the Wetien. 
lands saga of a place called Been, close to Zoutleeuw. It 
is now engulfed in the ocean. It was a lovely and stately 
city, but foul with sin, when our Lord descended to carth 
upon a Christmas night to visit it. All the houses were 
flaming with lights, and filled with luxury and debauchery ; 
and as our Lord, in the euise of a beggar, passed from door 
to door, there was not found a single person who would afford 
Him the shghtest relief. Then, in His wrath, He spoke one 
word, and the waves of the sea rushed over the cruel town. 
No one can eyer see it more; but the place where it is im- 
mersed is known by the sound of the chureh-bells coming up 
through the waters on a Christmas night. There was another 
town in the Netherlands that has disappeared in the earth ; 
but still, upon a Christmas night, its church-bells can be 
heard tinkling far down in the solid soil, beneath which it is 
buried out of sight of every human being. 

The practice of ringing the church-bells to announce the 
coming of Christmas originated, no doubt, with the old rule 
of the Catholic Church, in having the first mass of the festival 
at midnight. “The practice of “celebrating three masses on 
this solemnity,” observes Bergier,—“one at midnight, the 
second at the dawn of day, and the third in the morning,—is 
very ancient, and formerly took place upon other fétes.”” “ “Each 
priest, ” says Godescard, “celebrates more than one mass on 
Christmas Day. The practice, which is very ancient, was 
observed in several places upon grand festivals. We learn 
from St. Prudentius, that on the feasts of SS. Peter and Paul 
(29 June), the Pope used to say two masses, one at the 
Vatican, and the other in the Chesch of St. Baal beyond the 
walls. Benedict XIV. has shown that, according to ancient 
monuments, the Popes formerly said three masses on Christ- 
mas Day ; the first at the Liberian Church, the second in the 
Church of St. Anastasia, and the third at the Vatican. What 
Was practised by the Pope was afterwards imitated by all 
priests; and the usage has become universal, without, how- 


ever, being a matter of absolute precept.” 
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Connected with this custom of the Church, there is a 
strange story told by Bodius, in his work entitled De Magorum 
Demonia, to the effect that, “in the year 1276, there was a 
priest at Halberstadt, neal Johannes Svntiualicnia, the great- 
est necromancer of his time, who upon Christmas Day said 
his first mass at Halberstadt, the second at Mentz, and the 
third at Cologne.” This anecdote, however apocryphal, of a 
priest supposed to be a magician may lead us on to an account 
of certain superstitions practised at Christmas time. 

There was at one period a very general belicf that during 
the hour preceding the commencement of Christmas Day the 
devil had more than ordinary power; that, as the time for his 
usual influence being weakened was drawing near, he was 
especially active in making use of the last moments allowed 
to him of exerting it on behalf of those who had recourse to 
him. That hour bey ond all others was one in which persons 
secking to obtain a knowledge of the future resorted to vari- 
ous absurd and unhallowed expedients. One of these was, 
going between the hours of eleven and twelve upon the Christ- 
mas Eve to a well, where, looking down into its placid surface, 
the gazer expected to see the face of his or her destined wiie 
or husband. This, it is maintained by Herr Cassel, was a 
superstition of Scandinavian origin, even though he has not 
overlooked the following passage in Pausanias: “ Upon the 
borders of Lycia is the oracle of Apollo Thyrxeus, near to the 
rocks of Cyane; and there, if a person descends into a foun- 
tain, all things that he would wish to know as to the future 
will be plainly predicted to him” (vii. 21, p. 578). Accord- 
ing to the same superstitious notions, if a maiden wishes 
to know whether or not she is ever to be married, she goes 
to the henhouse-door, and knocks at it, between elev en ‘and 
twelve on Christmas night. If the noise she makes is re- 
sponded to by the crowing of a cock, she will be married; 
but if her knocking is followed by profound silence, she is 
doomed to a life of celibacy. Another superstition 1s prac- 
tised with salt. Twelve onions are hollowed out, and into 

each is put a particle of salt. Each onion is named after a 
mouth of the year, and it is supposed that there will be rain 
im every month corresponding to an onion in which the salt 
melts. The same use is made of onions to learn what death 
will occur in a family. Each onion with salt in it is called 
by the name of a member of the f family, and the one in which 
the salt melts indicates the person who is to die before that 
time twelvemonths. There is another superstition with onions. 
Four onions, without salt, are taken by a maiden, and put im 
the four corners of her room on a Christmas Eve. To each 
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onion is given the name of an unmarried man of her acquaint- 
ance; and if any one of the onions throws out shoots before 
the 6th of January, she will be married to that person. A 
superstition borrowed from the Jews 1s also practised on the 
same night. A person covered with a sheet goes into an 
open space of ground on which the moon is shining. He then 
casts the covering away from him; and if his shadow appears 
without a head, he will die in the course of the year. A 
piece of “white br ad,” a roll, is bought on the 24th of De- 
cember; one end is cut off, and placed under the right arm, 
and so worn all mght; and during that night the wearer’s 
future husband or wife, it is supposed, will be dreamt of. The 
power of animals upon a Christmas night to indicate future 
events has been firmly believed in many places. Men listened 
on the roads on Christmas nights to hear the neighing of 
horses, and, according to the noise they made, it was judged 
whether or not there would be war in that district in the fol- 
lowing spring. Maidens crept into stables, and by the whim- 
pering of the steeds they could tell whether or not they were 
to be married. In Poland, a girl went into the farm-yard at 
midnight, and from whichever side she first heard a dog bark- 
ing, she surmised that from that quarter of the country was to 
come her future husband. Not fifty years agoit was a matter 
of universal credence in Oberberg, that not only horses but 
swine could predict the future. The manner in which this 
last superstition was carried out is alike curious and ludicrous. 
The head of the family took a little pig out of the sty, brought 
it into the house, held it between his knees, pinched it until 
it squeaked, and then addressed it with the following conjur- 
ation : 
** Witch-thing ! witch-thing! 

Tell me what is new, 

Tell me what is true, 

Or I'll pinch and switch thee, witch-thing !” 


The future was gathered from the variety and intensity of 
the cries of the tortured animal. A superstition was also 
practised with small piles of meal; a delusion so very ancient 
that it is mentioned by Allian, in the fifth chapter of the 
eighth book, “De Animalibus.’? In that chapter the old 
Greek author dilates “upon various modes of divination,” 
and tells “how the Lycians foretell the future by means of 
fish.” He declares that there are “some who can indicate 
what 1s to happen by meal, and sieves, and cheese.” The 
‘meal-divination,”’ it may be remarked, must have been ex- 
ceedingly popular, or else one of Apollo’s epithets, aNevpo- 
Kayris, “the meal-prophet,”’ would never have been bestowed 
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upon him. A superstition practised in Germany at Christ- 
mas, and also in Ireland (but never excc st mpos holy eve), is 
that called “melting lead,” and is one -o well | known that 
it requires no description from us. <A similar trick to the 
‘melting lead” is that of “ melting wax,” upon Christmas 
night, for the purpose of fortune-telling. In referring to this 
last superstition, Casscl introduces an apochryphal saga, which 
we give nearly in his own words: “It is said of our Lord 
that, when He was seven years old, He was upon one occasion 
playing with children of His own age, who amused themselves 

in moulding out of soft clay the likenesses of several creatures, 
such as asses, oxen, and birds; and when they began bestow- 
ing extravagant praises upon one another for the manner in 
which they had performed their several tasks, our Lord, for 
the purpose of showing His power, inspired all the little 
figures made by His companions with the breath of life, so 

that the animals walked about, and the birds flew up into ‘the 
ur.’ This anecdote, conveying a child’s impression of the 
life-giving power of the Son of God, was perverted by the 
Moh: ammedans into au expedient for dis sparaging the Saviour; 

for whenever a person in Constantinople became a renegade, 
and rejected Christianity to embrace Islamism, he was espe- 
cially required to abjure as untrue the notion “that Christ, 
when a child, had made a bird out of clay, and then by 
breathing upon it endowed it with life.”’ 

Superstitions upon Christmas Eve have not ecased with 
the advancement of civilisation, nor have they been confined 
to the Continent. They linger ‘still in England, <A very ear- 
nest and zealous English Protestant author, Mr. Timbs, ‘states 
that, “in the village of Ofiham, near Arundel, on the evening 
of Christmas Day, may be seen in an orché rd, a crowd of peo- 
ple, young and ‘old, dancing round a large apple- tree, and 
repeating a rude chant to words of this purport : ‘God bless 

this tree to the use of the master. May it flourish and bring 
forth abundantly, cnough to fill a hat, to fill a basket, to fill 
a cart, to fill a wagon,’ &c. This is followed by rude un- 
couth singing, and the same ceremony 1s performed round 
every apple- and pear-tree in the or rchard. In le sine a 
certain apple-tree, as representative of the rest, 1s sprinkled 
with cider, or a bowl of it is dashed against the tree, or cakes 
dipped in cider are hung upon the branches, followed by an 
incantation, and a dance round the tree, and then home to 
feast. On the eve of old Christmas Day are lighted thirteen 
fires, twelve (Apostles) in a circle, and a larger one round a 
pole in the centre (the Virgin Mary). W hile these fires are 
burning, the farm-labourers witness the brightness of the 
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apostolic and virgin flames from some shed, into which they 
lead a cow on whose horns a large plum-cake has been stuck. 
The oldest labourer, taking a pail of cider, addresses the cow 
thus: | 
‘ Here’s to thy pretty face and thy white horn! 

God send thy master a crop of corn, 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grain ; 

And next year, if we live, we'll drink to thee again.’ 


The cider is then dashed in the face of the cow, who, by a 
toss of the head, gencrally throws the plum-cake on the 
eround. If it fall forward, it is an omen of a good harvest 
next year; if backward, that it will be unfavourable. This 
commences the feast, which is usually kept up till next 
morning.” 

The same author tells, that, “among the miscellaneous 
customs of England upon Christmas night were card-playing, 
chess, draughts, jack-puddings in the hall, &c.” Gambling 
upon Christmas night has long been denounced by the Church 
authorities. ‘‘What custom,” exclaims the pious Gerson, 
“can be more damnable than that of ecclesiastics, princes, and 
laymen carousing and gambling with dice upon Christmas 
Day, instead of devoting their time to meditation upon the 
holy mystcries of the season?”? We quote this passage from 
Cassel, who adds to it a legend to show the evil of card- 
playing at Christmas. The legend itself, however, we prefer 
taking from another authority,— Bechstein’s Thuringer Sa- 
genschatz,—where it is told much more circumstantially : 
“During the high mass, there were three men in a beer- 
house, and all engaged in playing cards. They stood in need 
of a fourth to make up a new game, and they all began to 
curse and blaspheme most awfully because no person at such 
a time was to be found in the taproom. All the people of 
the village were better engaged; for they were attending to 
their Christmas devotions. Suddenly a stranger stepped into 
the beer-house, and called for a glass of brandy. ‘ Will you 
play a game of cards with us?’ asked the three boors. ‘Why 
not * replied the stranger, ‘for there is no one so well suited 
to be a companion to the like of you.’ With this the stranger 
sat down at the same table along with them. Whilst one of 
the boors began shuffling the cards, another wiped the table, 
for the purpose of marking the game. In doing so, his elbow 
knocked the chalk off the table, and it fell into little frag- 
ments on the floor. He stooped down to pick up the largest 
piece he could find, but in doing so, one may easily guess 
how awfully frightened he must have been when he observed 
that the stranger whom he and his associates had invited to 
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play cards with them on a Christmas Day had not the feet of 
a man, but the hoofs of a horse.” 

One circumstance there is connected with Christmas which 
has characterised it at all periods, and im every land in which 
there were to be found believers; and that is, the care then 
especially bestowed upon the needy and forlorn. In one of 
the capitularies of Charlemagne it is ordered that relief should 
at this season be afforded to those who are in prison; and 
there is still extant the edict of an ancient council forbidding 
prosecutions from seven days before Christmas until after the 
octave of the Epiphany. The spirit influencing old rulers of 
the state in the promulgation of such regulations still exists, 
and is in no part of the world in more active operation than 
in England. Christmas here is not only a time of general 
hospitality, but the poor, the sick, the maimed, and the 
afilicted, are sought out that they may be assisted and con- 
soled. Private benevolence contends with public munificence 
in the distribution of gifts. Who can estimate the sums ex- 
pended in the city of London alone during the Christmas 
holidays? The prisons, hospitals, almshouses, and even the 
union workhouses, rejoice upon the day when He was born 
who came to convert sinners, to heal the sick, and to preach 
the gospel to the poor. Charity flows from many fountains; 
and men then act as if they were convinced of the truth of 
the Polish saga, “that on Christmas night the heavens are 
opened, angels descend, the Mother of God walks upon the 

earth, and celestial hosts gather around those who are in all 

their actions true and sincere Christians.” It is in accord- 
ance with the belief in such a saga that, as we are told by 
Cassel, it is the custom in the northern countries to have in 
every house a table as richly decorated as possible, with a 
cross and lights upon it, and these lights attended to, so that 
they shall he burning from darkness to daylight. in other 
places, there are two lights to burn during the night, and 
along with them food and a quart of beer; and no one in the 
house must presume to touch these until the next day. In 
Styria, the cloth with food remains on the table all night, in 
the hope that angels may come and partake of the family fare. 
In Transylvania, the master of the houschold sits on Christ- 
mas night at the head of his well-supplied table, wishing that 
our Lord and one of the Apostles may appear beneath his 
roof. When taking his seat, he repeats these lines: 


** This night two guests I hope to see, 
And both, I'm sure, shall welcome be 3 
With me, I trust, they'll deign to rest, 
And of all I own ‘they’ Il have the best 
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In Brittany, it is stated by De Nore, the richest dainties 
procured for the Christmas repast used to be left upon the 
table during the night, with the expression of a fervent prayer 
“that the Blessed Virgin might enter the dwelling and taste 
them.”’ 

The subject we have been discussing 1s far larger than the 
space we can bestow upon it. We must leave untouched 
many more strange notions, as well as various points of anti- 
quarian, if not of higher, interest connected with the customs 
and superstitions of Christmas. We must refrain, for mstance, 
from saying any thing about “the golden rose,” and we can- 
not refer to the great events in medieval ages associated with 
Christmas Day. ‘The same silence must be observed as re- 
gards the different modes of keeping Advent ; the connection 
between the 25th of March and the 25th of December; the 
further connection between those days and the creation of the 
world, and the fall of man; the connection as well as contrast 
between Eve and Mary; the marvels of the number six, and 
their connection with the 6th of January, the old Christmas 
Day of the Eastern Church ; and the various mysteries com- 
bined with the festival of the Epiphany. These topics must 
be passed by altogether; and as regards Christmas Day itself 
we will add only one more remark. It was fitting that the 
great feast of the rising of the Sun of Justice should occur in 
the depth of winter, to show the excellence of hope over en- 
joyment in this world. The feast of the Precursor takes place 
in the blaze of summer, in the brightest period of the year 
and its most enjoyable season: the festival of the Messiah’s 
coming is held amid the dismal darkness and cold fogs of 
winter, just after the solstice. But to him who remembers 
the words of the Precursor, ‘‘ He must increase, but I must 
decrease,’ even this is not without a meaning. It is the 
sanctification of hope, the preference of reason to sense, of the 
future to the present ; a feeling perhaps which made our pagan 
ancestors regard night as the mother of day, darkness of light, 
summer of winter, and death of renewed life. 
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CONFESSIONS OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


THE political testaments of monarchs and statesmen often 
explain not only their own conduct, but also the policy of the 
successors whom they aspired to guide. The men who have 
impressed their own characters most deeply upon the state, 
who have been the creators or leaders of new systems of go- 
vernment, or who have altered the course of their country, 
have naturally desired to convert their example into precepts, 
and in vindicating their own acts to imsure those of their 
successors. And those successors, in their turn, have found 
that authority is easily preserved by the same arts by which 
it was obtained, and have been willing to accept their policy 
from the hands from which they had received their power. 
These testamentary bequests have occasionally been given to 
the world. Sometimes they have been preserved among the 
arcana imperit until the vicissitudes of war or revolution 
brought them to the light; and the secret has then been 
divulged long after it had lost its efficacy. To the historian 
these are the most valuable, because they are the most sin- 
cere. Public statements of policy may be intended to influ- 
ence opinion: secret directions are meant to control action. 

From -the time when Augustus bequeathed to the Senate 
the narrative of his reign, to be graven on tablets of bronze 
at the entrance to his tomb, many of the greatest among the 
rulers of men have left behind them an exposition of their 
art. “ Abiturus e vita,” says Richelieu, in the unpublished 
dedication of his Testament Politique, " ‘loquor veritatem co 
momento quo nemo mentitur . . . . . Ostendi orbi prieterire 
etatem Hispanie, et redire seeculum Galli.’ Lewis XIV. 
wrote directions for his grandson in the government of Spain, 
as well as reflections on the profession of a king, in which 
Voltaire considers ¢hat he is too severe to himself. In the 
present century his memoirs have been collected and pub- 
lished, and they exhibit his most intimate ideas; but, as 
Chate aubriand truly says, they betray nothing ignoble, and 
reveal none of those shameful sc erets which the human heart 
too frequently covers. The policy of the Russian emperors 1s 
traced out for them in the political Testament of Peter the 
Great. And Washington’s Farewell Address, conceived in the 
spirit and almost in the words of Hamilton, recommended to 
the Umited States, as the condition of their existence, those 
principles of federalism on which their constitution as well as 
their independence was founded. 
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Neither the system ofthe French, nor that of the Russian, 
monarchy is as worthy of study as the philosophic absolutism 
of the second half of the eighteenth century. Burke has 
thrown the mantle of his incomparable eloquence over the 
governments of those days; and thousands whom his rhe- 
toric has dazzled have taken its figures for historical realities. 
Others are tempted to conclude, from the prodigious violence 
of the uprising against it, that the old régime was a system 
of unmitigated oppression. But whilst the apostles of en- 
lightenment were contriving the subversion of the State m 
France, their principles were adopted and put in practice 
by the governments themselves in Austria and Russia, in 
Spain and Portugal, in Naples and Parma. Modern liberal- 
ism, like the philosophy of the eighteenth century, has taken 
the princes of that age under its protection. If they were 
stern upholders of the dignity of the crown, at least they were 
enemies of the priesthood. They were despotic; but they 
used their power against the aristocracy, not for the oppres- 
sion of the people. They were intolerant of resistance or 
popular control; but they believed in the greatest-happiness 
principle, and their strength was founded on material re- 
sources, not on that reverence for authority which is an 
inheritance of feudal and religious ages. Their greatest ene- 
mies were those which the Revolution attacked; their chief 
strength was in principles which the Revolution proclaimed. 
The substitution of democratic for feudal monarchy was in 
progress before the democracy took it in hand, and the 
revolutionists could fraternise with kings who understood 
sovereignty so differently from the believers in Divine right. 
According to the profound obscrvation of Donoso Cortes, 
monarchy is the revolution conquered, while the empire is 
the revolution crowned; and the monarchies of the cight- 


eenth century, under the influence of the public opinion of 


the day, were rapidly putting off the traditional and con- 
servative, and assuming the imperial character. The change 
1s Important in history, because, although it led to great and 
beneficial improvements, it prepared the way for the success 
of the Revolution and of Napoleon, by concentrating and 
isolating the power of the State, and by destroying every- 
where the elements of social resistance. 

We want an authentic record of the motives and senti- 
ments of European monarchy in the generation which pre- 
ceded its fall. No Machiavelli has been inspired by sym- 
pathy, or by hatred, or by envy, to gather together the lessons 
which it has left us. No Richelieu of that age consented to 
publish to mankind the ideas by which European absolutism 
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was impelled and guided in its latest, its most intelligent, and 
its most vigorous phase. There has hitherto been no autho- 
ritative interpretation of its acts and its designs. The man 
most competent to speak of it would be Frederick the Great. 
He was not the instrument or the mouthpiece of other men. 
He did not take his notions of government out of a book, as 
Joseph II. borrowed his ideas from the Monarque Accompli, 
and Ferdinand of Parma from the Cours d’ Etudes of Con- 
dillac. His originality of ideas was equal to his energy in 
action. He covered a decrepit society with the splendour of 
his genius; disguised by his vigour the weakness of his state ; 
eained the applause of the revolutionary philosophers by his 
scoffs at religion; sheltered the Jesuits when they were ex- 
pelled from Catholic states; and in his day was foremost in 
intellect and strongest of will in all the dynasties of here- 
ditary kings. 

Frederick wrote much about himself and his times; but he 
wrote for publication. He wrote history; but it was for pur- 
poses of policy, and with an eye to the future. He wrote on 
political morality; but it was before his theories had stood 
the test of experience and temptation. He uttered many 
precepts; but he did not illustrate them by his own example. 
It would have been madness to publish his inmost thoughts, 
or to reveal to his enemies the key to his policy and the 
secret of his astonishing success. lor he owed that success 
in a great degree to his own ingenious arts; and he had 
reduced kingeraft to a system as settled aud complete as his 
theory of war. 

But he did not intend that his successor should be left in 
ignorance, like the rest of the world. He believed that no- 
thing but fidelity to his own example would avail to preserve 
the state which he had constructed. It was necessary that 
those who were to continue his work should not be deceived 
as to his character and his policy. His kingdom was a thing 
of violent and artificial growth, surrounded by obstacles, beset 
by irreconcilable enemies; and ruin would assuredly fall on 
his successors if they should be deluded into an inadequate 
idea of the talents, or into an exaggerated idea of the virtues, 
of him who was the author of their greatness. It was essen- 
tial that they at least should know the whole truth, both 
regarding the political calculations which guided him and the 
moral considerations which he deemed it necessary to set 
aside. He accordingly provided this information for them. 

Late in his career, when the tumult of his reign was over, 
and he was peacefully hoarding the harvest of his exertions, 
he wrote instructions in the art of reigning, for the use of the 
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nephew who was to be his heir. The authentic text of this 
important work has at length appeared.t It contains the 
most portentous exposition of the state of waning royalty in 
Europe a century ago, when it had lost its chivalrous and 
religious character, and had not submitted to the control of 
opinion and law. It is the code of the absolutism of a cul- 
tivated and unbelieving age; when religion had lost its author- 
ity with the masses ; when the nobles were corrupt and the 
administration centralised; when the power of the press was 
exerted by the propagation of certain theories, rather than by 
the publicity of authentic information, and consequently lay 
at the disposal of intriguers; and when the magistracy was the 
only influence that retained any vestige of independence. To 
this age and this system it is what the Principe was to the 
tyrannies of the fifteenth century, and the Discorso of Sarpi 
to a patrician oligarchy. It is even more. For it is not only 
the work of a philosophical observer, but of one who himself 
perfected and exercised the art he teaches, and whose purpose 
and character gave him the strongest inducements to reveal 
even his most secret thoughts. The political lessons which it 
teaches are not always of general application ; but its historical 
authority is greater than that of any similar work. It will 
not diminish the estimate which the admirers of [Frederick 
entertain of his abilities, nor reverse the judgment which his 
enemies have passed on his character. 


Frederick’s art of reigning, or Matinées Royales, is divided 
into four principal subjects. It begins with a description 
of his kingdom, then examines the policy of the State to- 
wards the two powers which may curb the royal authority, 
viz. religion and law, and concludes with the general theory 
of government. The very first precept marks the tone and 
character of the whole: “ Ne vous avisez plus de faire l’en- 
fant, et sachez pour toujours qu’en fait de royaume, on prend 
quand on peut, et qu’on n’a jamais tort quand on n’est pas 
obligé de rendre.” Frederick most assuredly cannot claim to 
be the author of this maxim. Others have believed it and 
have acted upon it before. But till his time no man could 
act openly on such a principle with impunity. Iniquitous 
and violent acts had been committed without number; but in 
the then state of opinion in Europe it was impossible to ne- 
glect the pretence of justifying them. There was not less 
violence, but there was more sophistry, and wrong was parti- 
cular in assuming the guise of justice, and vice in paying 

1 Les Matinées Royales, ou l’Art de Régner, opuscule inédit de Frédéric 
II, dit le Grand, Roi de Prusse. Londres: Williams et Norgate. 
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tribute to virtue. The Partition of Poland was the first great 
public event in which this solicitude for appearances was 

penly discarded. Even the seizure of Silesia was defended 
by legal arguments. Poland was the first victim to bare ex- 
pediency ; and the author of the Partition very appropriately 
lays down with ingenuous simplicity the principle on which it 
was accomplished. 

The precepts respecting religion which are given in the 
book are remarkable. Frederick was an infidel; but he un- 
derstood the power of religious belief, both as a limit and as a 
protection to authority. ‘He considered that the morality of 
Christianity acted as a check on the people, and need not be 
feared by their rulers, because it was simply a restraint, not 
an incitement. But men might be enthusiastic for a dog- 
matic system; and thicir attachment to a visible religious 
body or authority might counteract their allegiance to the 
State. He therefore wished to obliterate the distinctive cha- 
racters of the different denominations, and to effect a general 
union of Catholics, Lutherans, and Calvinists, on a much 
more comprehensive basis than that which was introduced 
among the Protestants in Prussia thirty years after his death. 
The scheme had been originally devised by his father. The 
conquest of Silesia, by adding considerably to the number of 
his Catholic subjects Ss, gave it greater importance and larger 
proportions; and it was warmly taken up by the French philo- 
sophers, nearly all the most eminent of whom were to have a 
share in the work, 

From the description which Frederick gives of the two 
projects, his father’s and his own, it appears that the first was 
conceived merely in the spirit of Rationalism, ont of a sort of 
disgust and impatience at the continuance of dogmatic dis- 
putes in an enlightened age and under a monarch so arbitrary 
as Frederick William ; while the second was founded on 
deeper motives of policy. At first, Lutheranism was taken as 
the basis of the new system; but the Lutherans were expected 
to give up whatever repelle d other men. ‘The mysteries of re- 
ligion were to be surrendered, because “there must be sood 
sense in all things, and we must not stick to words.” Public 
communion was to be abolished, as an expedient to conciliate 
the Calvinists. ‘The use of images and the invocation of 
saints were accepted as useful for the lower orders ; but the 
Catholics were to be isolated from Rome, as they afterwards 
were in Austria under the emperor Joseph, and the celibacy 
of the clergy was to be given up. 

These ideas were consider ‘ably developed by Frederick 
himself. He was resolved to put an end to all that could 
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divide men amongst themselves, in order that their duties as 
subjects might take precedence of every thing else: “en leur 
inculquant la nécessité absolue de vivre et mourir en paix, et 
de faire leur unique bonheur des vertus sociales.” For this 
end he sought to undermine religious zeal, or, as he says, 
prejudices, on every side. “I cause to be disseminated in 
every thing that 1s written in my kingdom a contempt for 
the Reformers; and I lose no opportunity of exposing the 
ambition of Rome, and of both priests and ministers.” But 
this negative action was not enough. He undertook to pro- 
vide a definite system of faith and worship, and to induce his 
people to adopt it. “As a form of worship is required, I 
shall, if I live, cause some man to arise and preach one. At 
first I shall pretend to persecute him; but by degrees I shall 
declare myself his protector, and warmly embrace his sys- 
tem.” That system was completely ready. The preamble, in 
which the hopeless uncertainty of religion was demonstrated 
by the impossibility of agreement, and each of the existing 
religions was ridiculed with great dexterity and apparent 
cood faith, was composed by Voltaire. The constructive part 
of the system was drawn up by D’Alembert and Maupertuis; 
and their argument was so elaborate, that it seemed, says 
Frederick, as if they had begun by convincing themselves, 
before they demonstrated its truth to others. ‘They laboured 
to prove the sacred history a fable, “and had compiled at 
least thirty reflections on each passage of the Bible.’ Rous- 
seau was engaged in preparing the refutation of all conceiv- 
able objections ; and Voltaire and D’Argens had arranged a 
plan for a council, to be presided over by the king, at which 
each of the three recognised religions was to be represented 
by one of its ministers, and every province of the kingdom by 
two deputies of the nobility and as many of the third estate. 
‘Our ancestors became Lutherans in the sixteenth century, in 
order to take the property of the Church; and Calvinists in 
the seventeenth, in order to gain the Dutch in the cause of 
the succession of Cleves. We may well become indifferent to 
all religion, in order to preserve tranquillity in our dominions.” 

Frederick cannot help admiring the skill of his ancestors, 
who were so highly favoured by circumstances that they could 
“make a reform which gave them the air of apostles, while it 
filled their purses. This is unquestionably the most reason- 
able change of the kind that ever occurred; but as there is 
nothing to gain, and as it would be dangerous just now to 
walk in their footsteps, we must hold fast to toleration.” He 
was probably the first sovereign in Europe who was tolerant 
purely from motives of policy. He could not understand the 
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stern intolerance of Protestanism, but he shared the fanatical 
hatred of Rome which was general among the French infidels ; 
and the example of many Catholic countries in his day might 
have urged him to persecute. He calls the Catholics the 
most fierce and atrocious fanatics; their clergy, he says, are 
wild-beasts, and wield a despotic authority, and the Pope still 
lords it over kings. Yet, with all this fear and hatred in his 
soul, he insists that ever y man must worship in his own way, 
and that to neglect this maxim would be the ruin of the State. 
The prince, by keeping aloof from religious controversy, extin- 
guishes it im his dominions: “ car les partis ne se ‘forment 
que sur la faiblesse des princes... . Le meilleur moyen 
d’écarter le fanatisme de ses ¢tats, c’est d’étre de la plus froide 
indifférence sur la religion.” A wise sovereign, moreover, 
will not persecute, because he will not be under the influence 
of religion himself. ‘ Je ne dis pas pourtant qu'il faille afficher 
Vimpiété et Pathaisme, mais—il faut penser selon le rang que 
Von ocecupe . . _ La vraie religion d'un prince veut I’ intérét 
des hommes et sa a propre gloire. Il doit étre dispensé par état 
d’en connaitre dautre . . . . Ce serait le comble de la folie, 
sl un prince s’attachait a des petites miséres qui ne sont faites 
que pour le peuple . . . . Si nous nous souvenons que nous 
sommes chrétiens, tout est perdu, nous serons toujours dupe.” 
The people, therefore, are to be under the authority of morality, 
but not of doctrine ; whilst the sovereign must be free from 
even the last restraint upon his will. The public good and 
his own glory are the supreme law. If he is subject to scruples 
of conscience he will be the victim of a less scrupulous and 
less superstitious enemy, and where he makes an unjust war 
he will see an army of devils arrayed against him. In this 
part of his argument Frederick falls into a vulgar cynicism. 
We recognise his political acuteness again in the chapter 
on the administration of justice. It is of the utmost conse- 
quence, he maintains, that the law should be justly and im- 
partially administered among the subjects. The prince who 
attends to this will be adored by them. But the king is not 
subject to the law. “II ne doit y avoir aucune égalité entre 
le droit du monarque et le droit du sujet ou de Vesclave. 
Justice is an altogether arbitrary notion. It is not understood 
alike in any two countries. Every one, therefore, must in- 
terpret it in his own way and to his own advantage. Old 
laws and customs possess a time-honoured authority which 
may be inconvenient to the king, whilst a code of laws which 
is his own work and subsists by his own sanction cannot be 
a limit to the exercise of his power. “Je suis né trop ambi- 
tieux pour souffrir qwil y ait quelque chose dans mes états qui 
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me géne, et trés-certainement c’est ce qui m’a obligé a faire 
un nouveau code.” Frederick, by this remarkable admission, 
proves the case of Savigny and the historic school of jurispru- 
dence in their resistance to codification. ‘There is a close 
parallel between his views on law and on religion; and the 
formula with which he overthrows the idea of right is borrowed 
from his argument against Christianity. ‘* Why is it extra- 
ordinary if a man chooses to be just in his own way?” The 
negative toleration which is founded on indifference allows no 
religious basis, and therefore no moral sanction for laws. On 
the other hand, jurisprudence is founded on ethics, and mor- 
ality ondogma. An original unity of belief, or, in other words, 
intolerance, is therefore implied in the common law of every 
nation that retains its own. 

As the supremacy of law is the most grievous impediment 
to the enjoyment of sovereign power, an independent body of 
jurists is the most formidable enemy of absolutism. I*rede- 
rick’s reflections on this topic are more profound than any 
thing in the rest of his work. ‘That which caused me most 
concern was the sure and constant course of the law, that 
spirit of liberty inseparable from its principles, and the dex- 
terity with which jurists press their advantages, and crush 
their opponents under the appearance of the severest equity... 
For these reasons I determined to sap the foundations of this 
mighty power; and by simplifying the law as much as | could, 
I reduced it to the point which I desired. You will be sur- 
prised, perhaps, my dear nephew, that men who never speak 
of the sacred person of the king but with respect, should be 
alone capable of giving him the law. It is for this very reason 
that it is easy for them to set bounds to our power.” He had 
seriously weighed the merits and disadvantages of constitu- 
tional government. “I have often meditated on the advan- 
tage which a kingdom derives from a body that represents the 
nation, and is the guardian of the laws. I think a king is 
more secure on his throne when he is placed or retained upon 
it by such an assembly. But he must be an honest man to 
allow his actions to be examined daily. If you are ambitious, 
you must abandon the idea.’”? There is a comparison between 
the position of a despot and that of a constitutional sovereign, 
Which concludes by recommending a despotism for a great 
man, for the singular reason that his courtiers dare not deceive 
him, while a limited monarch is misled by adulation. But 
Frederick admits that it is a misfortune for the people to live 
even under an enlightened despotism. ‘This is, perhaps, the 
only passage in which he presents a favourable contrast to 
Lewis XIV. Frederick sees clearly, and is not blinded by 
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pride or a narrow-minded hypocrisy. He has a more honest 
mind than Lewis, and less of that awe and superstition with 
which the latter was filled by the contemplation of his own 
greatness. He explains, as follows, one of the beneficial fruits 
of despotism : “ My monarchy is despotic; therefore I alone 
bear the responsibility. If I did not travel through the pro- 
vinces, the governors would put themselves in my place, and 
would gradually divest themselves of the principles of submis- 
sion, to adopt those of independence. As my commands are 
necessarily haughty and absolute, those who represent me 
would assume the same tyrannical tone; whereas, by occa- 
sionally visiting the different parts of my kingdom, I become 
aware of every abuse of the powers I have committed to others, 
aud bring back to their duty those who have transgressed it.” 

On the balance of power Frederick speaks with the know- 
ledge and penetration we should expect in the man who over- 
threw it. ‘There are bad politicians who imagine that a state 
which has grown to acertain point must not think of; increas- 
ing, because the system of the balance of power assigns its 
corner to each . ... The balance of power is a w ord which 
has subjugated the whole world, because people belicved that 
it secured permanent possession; but, in reality, it 1s nothing 
but a word... . When Prussia has accomplished her fortune, 
she may give herself an air of good faith and moderation, which 
only suits great states and very small ones.” That day was 
still ren 1ote, and Frederick was conscious that his actual re- 
sources were not equal to supporting the position he had gained. 

“The first means of success is to possess real power and re- 
sources ; the second is to employ well what one has. We are 
not in the first position.” 

Ile employed two methods to deceive the world as to the 
extent of his power. One was, to make men believe that the 
Potsdam drill and manceuvering had some real eflicacy and 
value. This was important, not so much because of the fear 
with which it imspired his enemies, as on account of the con- 
fidence with which it animated his own troops. “ All the 
world believed themselves lost if they could not move their 
arms, their feet, and their heads @ /a Prussienne. All my 
soldiers thought themselves worth twice as much when they 
saw that they were imitated every where.” He tried to gain 
their attachment by a trick which was adopted afterw: ards by 
Napoleon, Before a review, he learnt by heart the names of 
some of the officers and sergeants, and spoke to them by name 
as he passed through the ranks: “cela me donne wn air 
singulier de mémoire et de réflexion.” His other artifice 
was the employment of meu of letters to publish his praises. 
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He knew the value of their aid; but he despised them heartily. 
“ Between ourselves, they are a cursed race; they are insup- 
portably vain, proud, full of contempt for the great and of 
thirst for greatness, tyrannical in their opposition, implacable 
enemies and inconstant friends, hard to deal with, and often 
flatterers and satirists in the same day .... But they are 
necessary to a prince who means to reign despotically, and 
who is fond of glory .... In the midst of my greatest mis- 
fortunes, I took care that the pensions of the men of letters 
should be paid.” He explains his treatment of Voltaire as 
follows: “In reality, I feared him; for I was not sure of treat- 
ing him always equally well, and I knew perfectly that one 
crown less would bring two blows.” 

In fact his whole life, down to the smallest details, was 
earcfully studied, for the purpose of deceiving and astonishing 
the world. ‘ When I arrive at a place, I always look fatigued, 
and show myself in public in a very bad coat, and with my 
wig uncombed: ce sont des riens qui produisent souvent une 
impression singuliére.’” We was fond of good living, but ob- 
tained a reputation for great sobriety. When he dined in 
public, his German cook prepared the dinner, and he drank 
beer. But when he was alone, his French cook found it hard 
to satisfy him. ‘ You would hardly believe,” he says, “ how 
important it is for a king or a state to quit the beaten track. 
It is only by the marvellous that one imposes, and makes one- 
sclfa name.” Finally he sums up his whole system in these 
words ; ‘* Voulez-vous passer pour un héros ? Approchez hardi- 
ment du crime. Voulez-vous passer pour un sage? Contre- 
faites-vous avec art.” 


It is easy to see how far these confidential explanations 
modify, and how far they confirm, the common opinion about 
Frederick the Great, such as Macaulay represents, or the ad- 
miration of those who think, with Mr. Carlyle, “that in his 
way he is a Reality; that he always means what he speaks; 
grounds his actions, too, on what he recognises for the 
truth.’ They show him as completely destitute of moral 
principle as Machiavelli’s Prince, but less liable to sacrifice 
great aims to petty weaknesses tlan any conspicuous character 
of modern times. No biographer has ever done justice to his 
profoundly calculating intellect, to his power of dissimulation, 
to his cynical candour, or to his knowledge of the men of his 
time. But there is not a pretext left for those who have 
made him their idol to attribute to him either moral respect- 
ability, honour, or public spirit. Yet the Matinées have not 
remained entirely unknown to this day. Several editions are 
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enumerated in Barbier’s Dictionnaire des Ouvrages anonymes, 

s. v. Matinées, and in the Berlin edition of Frederick’s writ- 
ings, Table Chr onologique générale, p. 159. A most corrupt 
and often unintelligible text was published only three years 
ago in the Correspondance inédite de Buffon, ii. 423, from a 
copy given to the son of Buffon, at Sans-Souci, by Frederick 
himself, ; in 1782, as the editor imagines, for a task Gio 
“Ce manuscrit ne fut jamais public” (p. 421). The text now 
published is taken from a different and a more reliable source, 

In the year 1806, when Napoleon was at Berlin, his pri- 
vate secr etary, the Baron de Méneval, found the manuscript of 
the Matinées at Sans-Souci. Judging it to be in the hand- 
writing of the king, with which he must have been acquanited, 
he took a copy, which forms the basis of the present edition, 
There are many characteristic signs which make it probable 
that he had the original autograph before him. It is written 
incorrectly, in a rapid, uneven style, and is not unfrequently 
obscure. A very superficial comparison with Buffon’s copy 
will be enough to prove the higher authority of that of Méne- 
val. In the former we read: ‘‘ Notre maison a eu, ainsi que 
toutes les autres, ses Architectes, ses Cicérons, ses Nestors, ses 
Nérons, ses imbéciles,” &e. This passage in the new edition 
is as follows: “ Notre maison a eu ses Achilles, ses Cicérons, 
ses Nestors, ses imbéciles,” Xe. To put Architectes for Achilles 
might be only the blunder of a copyist; but the introduction 
of Nero shows that the writer of the copy did not understand 
the original. Three successive margraves of Brandenburg 
were surnamed respectively Achilles, Cicero, and Nestor. 
Nero is mere amplification. Nearly all the most significant 
passages are entirely omitted in Bufton’s text; amongst 
others, that in which Frederick expresses his opinion of the 
Catholics ; that in which he declares that justice must be 
done only when no interests of the State are involved; that 
in which he asserts the superiority of despotic government ; 
and all the bitterest remarks on the men of letters. Many 
little touches which would not sound well in the ears of a 
French philosopher are carefully expunged, and almost every 
alteration is evidently suggested by the desire of appearing to 
advantage. ach of the two copies bears the most ample and 

satisfactor y testimony to the authenticity of the other; but 
it is unquestionable that the real intimate ideas of Frederick 
are to be found in the text M. de Méneval. 

The great Berlin edition of the works of Frederick, which 
was completed i in 1857, three years before the correspondence 
of Buffon was published, does not contain the Mutinées. The 
exclusion is accounted for in the following note: ‘ Matinces 
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Rovales, ou Entretiens sur Art de Régner (sans lieu d’im- 
pression), 1766, 60 pages in-8. Les éditions et les manuscrits 
de cette mauvaise satire contre Frédéric qui datent d’avant 
1770 ne renferment que cing matinées. .... Plus tard les 
éditeurs ont ajouté les deux matinées Du Militaire et De la 
Finance, et intitulé l’ouvrage: Les Matinées du Roi de Prusse, 
adressées @ son neveu. Les archives de la maison royale con- 
servent trois manuscrits de Pouvrage en question, dont deux 
portent des notes de la main de M. de Catt, lecteur de Fré- 
déric. On lit sur Pun, composé de cing matinées: ‘ Envoi 
de Mr. Grimm de Paris pour en rendre compte au Roi;’ et 
sur autre, de sept matinées: ‘ Envoi de Mr. Grimm pour 
montrer au Roi ou lui en faire part” M. P. R. Anguis a 
reproduit six matinées sous le titre de: Les Conseils du Trone 
donnés par Frédéric II, dit le Grand, aux Rois et aux Peuples 
de ? Europe, Paris, 1823. M. Techener parle de louvrage 
qui nous occupe dans son Bulletin du Bibliophile, Paris, 1843, 
in-8, p. 172,173. Voicice quwil en dit : ‘Ces Matinées Royales 
n’ont pu étre composées que par un des ennemis de Frédéric. 
Tl ne faut pour s’en convaincre que lire dans la quatriéme 
matinée, au paragraphe sur les Plaisirs, la mameére dont on 
lui fait faire l'aveu de la plus avilissante faiblesse.’ Thiébault, 
dans ses Souvenirs, quatricme édition, tome iv. p. 181-183, 
attribue les matinées a un officier francais qu’il ne nomme 
pas,* mais qwil désigne comme ayant accompagné le maré- 
chal de Saxe en qualité d’aide-de-camp; il ajoute que cet 
officier, s’étant hasardé a reparaitre dans les états de Frédéric, 
apres avoir fait paraitre en Hollande cet ouvrage apocryphe, 
fut arrété et conduit 4 Spandow, ot il fut enfermé pour le reste 
de ses jours et ot il mourut en effet. Ce fait prouve que ce 
nest ni a Voltaire, comme l’a prétendu M. Jouyneau des 
Loges, ni au baron Patono, ainsi que l’a avancé l’abbé Denina, 
que on doit imputer les Matinées Royales. On peut enfin 
consulter Barbier, Dictionnaire des Anonymes, t. ii. p. 335 et 
336, article Matinées, et la notice littéraire que nous avons 
insérée dans la Staatszeitung, Berlin, 1845, 26 juin, no. 175, 
p. 852, lorsque le Constitutionnel avait reproduit les Matinées 
Royales, qui ont aussi paru sous le titre de: Entretiens sur 
? Art de Régner, divisés en cing soirées (sans lieu @ impression), 
1766, 24 pages in-8.” 

_ This is all that the editors tell us about the Matinées. If 
it was intended as an argument against the genuineness of 


° . 


the work, there would be a manifest petitio principii; for 1 


- “Tl s’appelait Bonneville. Woyez (Fr. Nicolai) Freimiithige Anmerkun- 
sen uber des Ritters von Zimmermann Fragmente iiber Friedrich den Grossen. 
t.i, p. 181 et 182; t. ii. p. 253 et 254.” 
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begins by assuming that it is a worthless satire. Two of the 
Ms. copies in the royal archives are accounted for, and the 
third is passed over with a silence which would be very sig- 
nificant if the notice pretended to critical accuracy. If it is 
a copy of the printed work, it would not be so carefully pre- 
served ; certainly it would not be deposited in the archives 
without note or comment; and if it bore any sign or mark by 
which it could be proved to be no original, so important a 
testimony against the hypothesis that it is the work of Frede- 
rick would not have becn omitted by the editors. The ad- 
mission that this third manuscript copy exists in the archives 
is of some consequence, as it is without doubt the one which 
M. de Méneval transcribed. We can neither believe that he 
would have taken the trouble to copy manuscripts which had 
been sent from Paris by Grimm, or that, having access to the 
papers of Frederick, he was ignorant of his handw riting. But 
though the editors throw no light on the subject, they refer 
us to the authority of M. Techener for the intern: al criticism 
of the piece, and to the narrative of Thi¢bault for its material 
history; and they appear to suppose that the words of these 
writers possess some actual value. 

Thiébault was one of those Frenchmen with whom Frede- 
rick delighted to surround himself. He spent twenty years at 
Berlin, and wrote a collection of anecdotes in honour of his 
patron, which acquired no little popularity, and contributed 
to establish the ordinary view of the character of the king. 
The evidence which he gives concerning the matter in ques- 
tion is to the following effect: “The marshal of Saxony came 
to visit the king, doubtless in order to concert with him the 
plan of the next campaign. <A French officer, who was still 
young, though he had already served in America, accompanied 
the marshal as his aide-de-camp. This officer was a man of 
parts, but neither prudent nor delicate. It is said that he 
obtained of the copyist of Frederick the Matinées du Roi de 
Prusse, or discussions between that monarch and the eldest 
of his brothers and his heir, for twenty-four hours only ; and 
that, as a natural return for this indiscretion, he lent at the 
same time to the copyist the manuscript Réveries of the mar- 
shal; that, in spite of the most solemn promise to read the 
works without transcribing them, th icy both sat up all mght 
secretly copying them ; aud that in this w ay the public had, 
on the one hand, the first edition of the Reveries, and on the 
other the Dutch edition of the Matinées. There must be 
some error in this story. It is quite certain that Frederick 
uever composed these pretended Mazinées, although it is pos- 
sible, and even likely cnough, that he may have said in different 
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conversations some of the things which they contain. Perhaps 
his seeretary had gathered up some of these real or supposed 
utterances; and perhaps this collection came into the hands 
of the French officer, and was converted into the Matinées. I 
offer this suggestion, because it 1s true that the latter, having 
een the marshal and gone to Holland, there published 
these apocryphal Matinées, and was fool enough to imagine 
that his secret was known to nobody ; that afterwards, being 
in search of employment, he flattered himself, cn the byes neth 
of some vague promises, that he could obtain a commission in 
the Prussian service; and that, having ventured to appear in 
the dominions of I'rederick, he was arrested, carried to Span- 
dow, where he was imprisoned for the rest of his days, and 
where he died many years ago.” 

Thicbault evidently knew nothing about it. The marshal 
of Saxony was at Berlin in 1749, and died m 1750. The 
Matinées, whoever may be their author, were written after 
the end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763. They are addressed 
to Prince Frederick Wilham, who was born in 1745. The 
writer is not a Frenchman, for the style is full of German- 
isms. Yet it may very well be that the French officer Bon- 
neville, who died at Spandow, came by some unknown means 
into possession of the manuscript, and caused it to be printed. 
It appeared first in 1766, and was sent by Grimm to the 
king’s private secretary, De Catt. The hypothesis that Bon- 
neville was the author stands altogether unsupported. Dr. 
Preuss, the royal Prussian historiographer, and the editor of 
Frederick’s works, informs us? that, as soon as the book 
reached Berlin, on the 4th of March 1766, the king caused 
an article to be inserted m the Hamburg and Altona News- 
papers, by his resident at Hamburg, Colonel Quintus Icilius. 
{ts purport was as follows: “ A certain book has been lately 
printed under the title of Les Matinées du Roi de Prusse. 1t 
is astonishing that people can be so impudent and so mali- 
clous as to write such false, unfounded, and nonsensical 
things, and use the name of a great monarch. If neither the 
dishonour, nor the impropriety, nor the insolence of such 
conduct restrained the author and the printer from outraging 
polite society in such a way, they ought to have been pre- 
vented by the danger to which they ‘exposed themselves of 
meeting one day w ith the punishment they have deserved.” 

We learn nothing from this article. Frederick must ne- 
eessarily | have been angry at the publication, whether the 
book was genuine or fabricated. He could not avoid ex- 


In an article in the Mayazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes, of Wednes- 
day, ho 10, 1861, 
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pressing, in either case, his protest and his displeasure. It 
appears, therefore, that the publisher must have known that 
he could not visit Prussia in safety. If he had forged the 
book, and had drawn out of his own heart the lineaments of 
the infamous character of the king, it 1s incredible that one 
who was so familiar with the depths of human selfishness 
should have trusted himself, with the consciousness of his 
euilt upon him, within the grasp of the man he had so griey- 
ously libelled. The fate of peaselinae does not offer the 
same inexplicable mystery, if we abandon the hypothesis of 
Thiébault and Preuss. He ~y ‘obtained a copy of the ori- 
ginal manuscript in some way which im all probability could 
not be justified, and he had published it. He had committed a 
grave act of indiscretion, perhaps a breach of confidence. But 
his crime against the king was incomparably less than the 
deliberate composition of such a work under his name. That 
he should, under the circumstances, have put himself in the 
power of Frederick, was another act of imprudence, but an 
act less mconsistent with this interpretation of his character 
than with the villany which, on the other alternative, we must 
attribute to him. 

The only hypothesis which has been devised by those who 
deny the authenticity of the Aatinées has nothing m the 
external facts of the case to support it. Neither Thiébault 
nor Dr. Preuss produce a single argument against the opinion 
that the real author was Frederick. So or. therefore, that 
opinion is not conclusively established; but no other person 
can be found whose claims possess the shghtest force. The 
only argument derived from the tenor of the text itself is 
convey ed by the editors, in the form of a quotation from the 
French bibliographer M. Techener. It is, he says, impossible 
that any man could have confessed his own degrading vices. 
In fact, this is the only logical argument which the editors 
have ever brought forward. to justify the omission of the 
Matinées from their collection of Frederick’s writings. 

Dr. Preuss is a gentleman of such extraordinary eredu- 
lity where the honour of Irederick is at stake, that he may 
be sincere in considering this argument decisive. He has 
read all the works of the king, including his letters to Vol- 
taire, D’Argens, and Prince Henry, and nevertheless he is 
able to affirm that “ Frederick never spoke of the C! hristian 
religion otherwise than with the most suitable reverence.”* 
It does not matter, however, whether we assume that the 
editor is destitute of the critical faculty, or that his private 
conviction was overruled by a different motive. In neither 


* Preuss, Friedrich der Grosse, iii. 175. 
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ease could the Matinées have been-included in an official edi- 
tion, printed by the king’s printer and superintended by the 
historiographer- royal. ‘The fame of the great king is a tower 
of strength to his descendants. The belief in his patriotic 
policy aud character is partly the cause of the sympathy 
which the House of Hohenzollern enjoys in Germany. The 
official recognition and adoption of the confidential statement 
of his system would be an ungenerous and destructive blow 
at the foreign policy of the country. In another point of 
view it would be even more than impolitic. The Matinées 
contain a description of the Prussian people, scornful and 
insulting in the highest degree, and yet not so unfair as to be 
without a sting. ‘To publish this as the estimate formed of 
the character of his subjects by the greatest king of the race, 
in an edition of his writings published officially, with the 
sanction of government, would be an outrage which no sove- 
reign possessing the least sense of honour or of his own 
dignity would think of committing, and which no sovereign 
could commit with impunity. We are inclined to think that 
it is owing as much to this fecling of the utter impossibility 
of inv olving the royal family in the responsibility of the JMJa- 
tinées, as to a reluctance to alter the popular belief in the 
virtues of Frederick, that the editors, in excluding them from 
their edition, have taken so little pains to justify the omission. 

For the passage to which M. Techener alludes is in per- 
fect haemeuie with the cynical tone of the whole work. The 
same spirit animates every part. Every where we find the 
same unvarying egotism, the same heartless sneer at every 
moral virtue, emed only by the candour and self-know- 
ledge with which it is put forth, and by the sagacity with 
which it is applied, for good as well as for evil, to the art of 
government. Other men have becn as selfish in their objects, 
and as vicious in their acts. But very few have been so dis- 
tinctly conscious of the nature of their motives; and few in- 
tellects have been so highly sharpened by interest to discern 
some of the highest truths of policy. The Matinées are in 
this respect a masterpiece, such as no writer could have con- 
ceived or executed who had not the model before him. The 
author must have sat for his own portrait; he must have 
possessed the wonderful character and intellect which he 
describes. 

Frederick is perfectly conscious of the immorality of his 
precepts; but he does not believe in morality. He knows 
that he is not raising himself in the eyes of his nephew; 
but he tells him to put off the simplicity of childhood, and 
to understand the qualities which make not a good man, but 
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a great king. He exposes his own moral faults without pride 
or humiliation, but in order that his successor may learn, at 
his expense, the secret by which power is increased. Accord- 
ingly, he disguises nothing which may contribute to that end. 
His purpose is clear, and the book corresponds accurately 
with it. There are many traits in his correspondence, as it 
is included in the late edition of his works, which confirm 
the statements of the Matinées. 

The same considerations which have caused their exclu- 
sion have determined the choice of his letters. The edition 
is not complete. An official edition probably could not be 
complete. Although it is distinctly affirmed that all Fre- 
derick’s writings are included, sone is only one letter to Ca- 
therine II. Itis dated April 22, 1781,° and congratulates the 
empress on having dictated the Pe ace of Teschen, by which 
Russia acquired the right of interfermg m the concerns of 
Germany, which had, since the year 1618, been enjoyed by 
France. Now Frederick was in intimate alliance with Ca- 
therine for twenty years, durmg which time several matters 
of a very delicate nature were negotiated between them. 
Amongst these were the Partition of Poland, and the marriage 
of the Grand-duke Paul with a princess of Hesse Dar mstadt, 
which was arranged by Frederick. Is it eredible that during 
all this time he never wrote to her except in the case of the 
one single letter which is contained in the Giwvres 2 Dohm, 
who was not an enemy of Frederick, tells us that the flattery 
with which he kept his ally im good humour was not always 
worthy of him; but that he was preserved from greater de- 
gradation by the admiration which Catherine had always 
entertained for him.° He adds, that he can say this with con- 
fidence, because he had scen several of Frederick’s letters to 
her, which were still unpublished, Judging from the tone of 
the published letter, it is probable that the others were not 
creditable to the writer’s sense of dignity; and it is fair to 
conclude that this was the motive oftheir exclusion. We can 
hardly suppose that both originals and copies are lost. At 
any rate, we might expect that the editors would have given 
some expl: nation which might remove our suspicions, and 
that the all but total omission of this important part of the 
correspondence of Irederick would have been accounted for. 

We admit that the reasons for the exclusion of the Ma- 
dinées were overwhelming, although there is absolutely no 
argument against their authenticity. At the same time, 
when the edition of the (Kuvres was completed in 1857, the 
proofs of Frederick’s authorship did not amount to a cer- 


° (Euvres, xxvii. 3. 323. ° Denkwirdigkeiten, iy, 259. 
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tainty. It may be that that third manuscript copy in the 
Prussian archives is not in the handw riting of the king; and 
the former editions, which attribute the work to him, do not 
rove it. They contained different texts, and no text coln- 
cided with that of the Berlin manuscript. The internal evi- 
dence, moreover, could never be conclusive against the voice 
of Prussian patriotism and a cherished tradition. That is a 
sort of uncritical resistance which could only be overcome 
when every link in the chain of external evidence was com- 
plete. This is now the case; and the authorship is brought 
home to Frederick the Gre: it by the following note of the 
editor of Buffon’s correspondence, M. H. Nadault de Buffon.? 
The son of the great naturalist visited Berlin in the summer 
of the year 1782, and was received with great distinction by 
the king: “A son retour d’Allemagne, le comte de Buffon 
remit a son pere un manuscrit que lui avait confié le grand 
Frédéric, et qui a pour titre: Les Matinées de Frédéric I. 
A son neveu Frédéric Guillaume, son successeur & la couronne. 
Ce manuscrit que Buffon fit voir & ses amis et dont les Mé- 
moires de Bachaumont font mention, ne fut jamais publié. 
M. Humbert-Bazile, son sccrétaire, fut chargé par lu d’en 
faire plusieurs copics, dont lune lui est restée. Mme. Beau- 
desson, sa fille, a bien voulu m’en donner communication. En 
publiant aujourd'hui le manuscrit du roi de Prusse, je dois 
dire cependant qu’en 1844 M. Humbert-Bazile ayant remis 
ses papiers a M. Isidore-Geoffroy St. Hilaire, ce savant fit 
paraitre en feuilleton quelques extraits de cette page des mé- 
moires du grand Frédéric. Cette publication, incomplete du 
reste, n’eulevera rien a l’intérét avec lequel sera lu ce frag- 
ment vraiment curieux. [1] trouve d’ailleurs naturellement 
sa place ici. 
“Un passage des mémoires inédits laiss¢és par M. Hum- 
bert-Bazile en détermine l'authenticité : 
“< Plus tard, est-il dit a la page 328, t. 1. du manuscrit : 
M. de Buffon tils me valut un désagrément sérieux auquel 
je n’avais cependant point lieu de m’attendre. M. le Comte 
était aller passer la journée a St. Ouen; durant son absence, 
son fils vient me prendre, pour aller rendre visite au cé ‘Iebre 
peintre Julien de Parme, qui habitait alors la rue de |’Estra- 
pade. A mon retour le portier de Photel me prévient que 
pendant mon absence M. le Comte est rentré, et qu'il a té- 
moigné un vif mécontentement en i enant que j¢tais 
sorti. Je cours 4 son appartement; M. de Buffon me regoit 
froidement, et me témoigne son mé ‘contentement. M. N ecker, 
me dit-il, est venu avec moi a Paris pour voir les présents 


7 Correspondance incdite, ii. 421. 
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de Vimpératrice et prendre lecture de ses lettres, ct en 
meme. temps du manuscrit duroi de Prusse que je vous 
ai donné a copier: quen avez-vous fait’ Je repondis avee 
respect: J’ai soigneusement renfermé les lettres de limpéra- 
trice et le manuscrit du roi de Prusse dans le meuble ot je 
range ceux de vos ouvrages que vous voulez revoir; en voici 
la clef. Je ne pensais pas que M. le Comte fut de retour a 
hotel avant moi; au reste, je ne sors que rarement, et je 
mets le plus dexactitude possible : a exécuter vos ordres ; mais 
cette fois M. votre fils m’a pressé de ’accompagner, et dans la 
crainte de le désobliger, je suis sorti avec lm. C’est bien, me 
dit-il, tout en se promenant dans son cabinet, c’est fini; mais 
ne recommencez plus.’ ” 

The testimony of the secretary and of the editor of Buf- 
fon is incontrovertible. Dr. Preuss has attempted to meet it 
im an article we have already referred to. He quotes the 
words in which Buffon relates to Madame Necker that his 
son had been presented to the king, and adds: “ Here is 
nothing about the king having given to the young officer for 
his father this satire as his own work.’ The omission of 
any notice of a fact is very rarely a decisive proof that it has 
not happened. Buffon, on the 12th of July 1782, writes a 
long letter to Madame Necker; at the end he adds a post- 
script: “imeore une petite gazette, puisquil reste de la 
place.”9 ‘Then he fills up the space with a short account of 
his son’s interview with Frederick, in which there is nothing 
about the Matinées. It may be that he had not room for it, 
for he ends with an &e. Or it may be that he did not think 
ofit. Or his son may not have told him of it at the time; for 
the audience took place on the 18th of May. Or he may 
have thought it unnecessary or unwise to write to Madame 
Necker about it. C ertainly he did not yet know of the con- 
tents of the book, as his son did not return for many months. 
There are many reasons why Buffon may not have mentioned 
the Matinees in the letter on which Dr. Preuss comments, 
but it is impossible to find a motive on the part of M. Hum- 
emer Iie or of M. H. Nadault de Buffon, for the falsehood 

f which he accuses them. 
He supports the imputation with another argument: 
“In the letter to D’Alembert, of the 18th of May 1782, the 
day on which young Buffon and the Abbé Ray nal were pre- 
sented at Potsdam, "Frederick the Great speaks circumstan- 


S **Hier steht nichts, dass der Kinig dem jungen Offizier das fremde Pas- 
quill als seine Arbeit zum Geschenke fur den Verfasser der Histoire Naturelle 
anvertraut.’ 
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tially of the latter, but says nothing of the former.” This 
might be an argument to prove that young Buffon never was 
presented ; but it does not bear in any way upon the question 
as to what passed at the interview. It is, however, a very 
eood instance to show the absurdity of supposing that there is 
any thing unlikely in the omission of the story of the manu- 
script in the letter of the younger Buffon to his father, or in 
the letter of the father to Madame Necker. It is in fact very 
improbable that Dr. Preuss made these objections from any 
other motive than that of official propriety. If the positive 
evidence did not conclusively establish the authenticity of the 
Matinées Royales, the question would be settled by the total 
absence of any argument against it on the part of those who 
are strongly interested im the cause. 








VENN’S LIFE OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER! 


[ CoMMUNICATED. ] 





Mr. Venn has published a book on St. Francis Xavier, in 
which, assuming the character of advocatus diaboli, he en- 
deavours to demolish the miracles, disparage the virtues, 
and minimise the great actions of the saint. Some extracts 
from the book which had come under my notice had led me 
to judge that the points which it raised were not such as could 
be suitably discussed in The Home and Foreign Review, in- 
asmuch as ‘they seemed to involve mercly the natural Protes- 
tant estimate of Catholic doings, and to appeal to no standard 
of criticism common to all educated men. It had seemed to 
me that the question was one which could only be dealt with 
in some protessedly theological or polemical organ. But 
a notice appeared in a periodical of the 6th of December 
the drift of which was that Mr. Venn’s book, though evi- 
dently one-sided, was in fact an able exposure of a mass of 
impudent pious frauds, which had involved the saint in an 
atmosphere of myth and magic that vanished instantly before 
the hight of criticism; and that the result of the whole was to 
bring down St. Francis from the supernatural elevation to 
which superstition had raised him, to the level of an ordinary 
missionary. ‘This notice induced me to examine the book 
with attention; and I am bound to say that the attack 1s 
in many respects more important than I had at first ima- 
gined. Applying to the history of the life of St. Francis 
Xavier those tests of credibility which modern criticism has 
irrevocably established, and ranging all, or nearly all, the 
accessible evidence before him, Mr. Venn has certainly de- 
monstrated that Father Bouhours’s biography of the saint 
(well known in this country through Dryden’s translation) 
is deformed by many gross and extray agant fictions. Tis 
mode of proceeding is to take Xavier’s “letters, and com- 
pare them closely with the biographies; and by this means 
various discrepancies, which it is utterly impossible to recon- 
cile, are brought to light. But since there can be no com- 
parison between the relative authority of Xavier’s account 
of his own acts and of the accounts furnished by his bio- 
eraphers, Mr. Venn infers that when the two differ, the 


! Missionary Life and Labours of Francis Xavier, taken from his own 
Correspondence; with a Sketch of the general Results of Roman Catholic 
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statement of the biographer is to be rejected. Thus, setting 
side by side Xavier’s own statement, in a letter dated 21 
August 1544, of his almost total ignorance of the language 
of the Comorin Christians; his expressions in a letter dated 
97 January 1545, which seem to show that his acquaint- 
ance with the language was still slight; and the statement 
of Bouhours (p. 108), that ‘at that time” (namely, about 
January 1545) ‘God first communicated to Xavier the gift 
of tongues,” so that he ‘spoke very well the language of 
those barbarians without having learnt it ;’—Mr. Venn 
concludes that the latter statement is altogether baseless. 
The story of the Badages is unquestionably an instance 
of the amplification, or rather complete transformation, of 
the real facts. Educated Catholics, indeed, must have been 
staggered at many things in the narrative of Bouhours, 
and must have desired to know the evidence for them; 
but the effect of the book as a whole is so to transport 
the reader with admiration and love for the saint whom 
it portrays, and whose own burning words it constantly 
quotes, that no one has hitherto felt moved to subject the 
narrative to a searching analytical process. This, how- 
ever, has now been done; and, instead of regretting the 
fact, it becomes our duty to accept calmly the conclusions to 
which a rigorous logic compels us. If Mr. Venn has served 
truth, he has also served the cause of Catholicism. It has 
been justly said, that the man who detects and shivers to 
fragments but one lie—one blinding phantasm—out of the 
many which walk the world, so that it can be buried out 
of the way and finally disposed of, has deserved well of 
mankind. In this scene of warring moral elements in which 
we move, what possession is of any real value but truth ? 
Innotescat veritas ; ruat celum. What good would it do to 
any of us that a miracle should be believed to be true when 
in fact it was not true ? 

But such a belief, some men think, may be edifying, 
may have a useful suasive power ad bonos niores, may dispose 
the mind to religion and serious thoughts. Perhaps it some- 
times may; but that does not justify in the biographer any 
hegligence in verifying the statements which he gives out 
for truth. ‘T'o feed the religious life on falschood is indeed 
to build on a foundation of sand. The day comes at last 
when the devout heart finds that its fervour has been played 
upon, that it has been duped with a lie; and the reaction is 
likely to cause a revolt from the whole view of things to 
Which it had adhered, from what was true in it as well as 
what was false. In reading the Oratorian Lives of the Saints, 
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it is scarcely possible not to be struck by the thought, that 
that renunciation of all criticism which the editor avows 
himself to have made on principle 1s a fatal and disfiguring 
blot on a series in many respects most admirable and valu- 
able. Such a volume as that containing the life of B. Peter 
Claver, in every page of which there is a freshness and 
simplicity which seem to show that the accounts are taken 
from first hand, is succeeded perhaps by a volume of lives of 
Italian nuns, translated from Italian biographies written 
fifty or a hundred years after the deaths of their subjects, 
the vaguely pious language of which suffers scarcely a single 
trait of individual character to emerge. This is not right. 
A man should write the lives of the saints with as much con- 
scientiousness and discrimination as he would bestow on the 
life of Socrates. They are heroes; and that is one reason 
why it is necessary to discover and record the exact truth 
about them. What Mahomet, and Burns, and Luther, and 
Cromwell, and Frederick II. are to hero-worshiping men of 
letters, that—though of course far more—the saints of the 
Church are to Catholics. In the battle against all forms of 
selfishness and baseness which each one of us, if not quite 
spiritually dead, is continually waging, these men have 
gained the victory. They stand before us as abiding wit- 
nesses for the supremacy of the moral over the material 
world; and in their company we find courage to face and 
scorn that atheistic philosophy which can neither produce 
nor account for their greatness of soul. 

To return, however, to Mr. Venn. While it is admitted 
that he has shown the memory of the saint to have been 
obscured by many palpable fictions, which pious and loving 
hands should long since have removed, it must not be sup- 
posed that he has succeeded in any of the main objects of 
his book. Those objects seem to have been :— 

1. To prove that St. Francis worked no miracles. 

2. To prove that his character had many defects, e. 4. 
insincerity, restlessness, fickleness; in short, that he was not 
really a saint. 

3. To prove that he would have effected little or nothing 
in the field of conversion without the aid of the civil power ; 
in Mr. Venn’s technical language, that he was always prone 
to “Jean on the arm of flesh.” 

4. To prove that Catholic missions in general during the 
last three centuries have been a failure; that all conversions 
on a large scale have been either “ military,” or purchased 
by unlawful compliances; and that, in either case, they have 
been only “ nominal.” 
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At present I shall not meet Mr. Venn upon the last, 
and but slightly upon the third, head. But I propose to 
try, by the same critical rules which he has employed, the 
question whether he has succeeded in proving, or even ren- 
dering it highly probable, that St. Francis never worked 
a single miracle. It would be quite sutlicient if only one 
miracle were satisfactorily proved. For though it is nei- 
ther my office nor my inclination to draw out the theolo- 
gical consequences which would ensue from the establish- 
ment of that one fact, Mr. Venn would certainly draw them 
out for me; he would readily admit that one proved miracle 
of Xavier’s was as damaging to the side he espouses as a 
hundred. 

Mr. Venn’s principle is, to “ bring all legends to the test 
of Xavier’s own letters” (p. 87). Tried by this, according 
to him, they break down. ‘ Xavier’s letters do not afford the 
slightest foundation for the alleged miracles (ib.); whilst it 
is manifest, from an incident already related, that he was 
not indisposed to claim the power of working miracles” (ib.). 
“ His own letters negative the supposition of his performance 
of miracles” (p. 90). 

The first obvious reply to this is, that, even if the pre- 
misses be admitted, the conclusion does not follow, except 
where the letter gives an account ¢mconsistent with the truth 
of the miraculous narrative found in the biographers. That 
Xavier was silent on the subject of miracles, is no proof that 
he did not work them. In the nineteenth chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, we are told that at Ephesus “ God wrought 
more than common miracles by the hands of Paul,” and in the 
next verse these miracles are particularly described. But in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, written, beyond all doubt, sub- 
sequently to the visit spoken of in the Acts, St. Paul does 
not make the slightest allusion to the fact of his having 
performed miracles among them. And yet, as Mr. Venn 
might say, “it is manifest that he was not indisposed to 
clam the power of working miracles ;” for when writing 
to the Corinthians,* he says, “I thank God, I speak with 
tongues more than ye all.” Mr. Venn ought certainly to 
conclude, on his own principles, that the miracles described 
were never performed. ‘‘ Brought to the test of” St. Paul's 
“own letters,” the “legend” invented by his “ biographer,” 
St. Luke, will not stand. For the case is even stronger 
than this. Besides the passage above quoted, there is but 
one place,’ so far as I can discover, throughout St. Paul’s 
iourteen epistles in which he seems to claim the power of 
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working miracles, and even in that the expressions are 
ceneral, and might possibly bear a different sense. What, 
then, must Mr. Venn conclude as to the authenticity of the 
numerous “ legends” contained in the biography,—the heal- 
ing of the cripple at Lystra, the punishment of Elymas, the 
miraculous earthquake 1 in the prison at Philippi, the raising 
of Eutychus from the dead, the impunity after the bite of « 
viper, the miraculous cures in Malta? 

But this, after all, is a kind of argumentum ad hominem. 
It is in place as against Mr. Venn, who believes in the 
miracles of St. Paul, but rejects those of Xavier; but it is 
powerless against any one who rejects both alike. The argu- 
ment, in fact, as against either saint, 1s worth very little. 
Humility is essential to sanctity; he that lives in God and 
for God, as his insight into the divine perfections grows and 
deepens, so he learns continually—the consenting experience 
of eighteen Christian centuries is conclusive of the fact—to 
form a proportionately lower estimate of himself. This is no 
mysticism, but a simple matter of fact. Imitating Him who 
constantly charged those whom He miraculously cured, “ that 
they should not make it known,” His truest followers, the 
saints, have, as a rule, endeavoured to hide rather than pub- 
lish their great and shining actions. If they “ glory” in 

any thing, it is apt to be in their “ infirmities.” ~ Xavier's 
silence, therefore, on the subject of miracles would not dis- 
credit the testimony of competent witnesses, supposing such 
to be producible, deposing to his having worked them. 

But is that silence really so complete? Besides the letter 
(i. ep. 11), of which Mr. Venn has translated the greater part, 
there is another (1. ep. 14), bearing on the point, “his mode of 
dealing with which is very singular. He gives an extremely 
brief abstract of its contents, or rather of the contents of 
the particular paragraph to which T refer, at page 41, and 
abstains from all further notice of it; guarding himself in 
this way against the imputation of passing it over sub si/en- 
tio, while at the same time he does not allow it to qualify 
the generality of the assertion that Xavier’s letters ‘ nega- 
tive the supposition of his performance of miracles.” I 
will now furnish the reader with an opportunity of judging 
for himself on this head. 

The letter in question is addressed to the Society at Rome, 
and gives an account of his proceedings on the Fishery coast, 
cast of C ape Comorin, up to the end of 1543. He s says that 
after he had passed three months at a certain Christian town, 
busily engaged in translating the Catechism, he was besieged 
by the importunities of a gr reat number of natives from dif- 
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ferent parts of the country, entreating him to come and pray 
over sick persons at their respective abodes, and also by those 
of the sick in their own persons making similar requests. 
I translate, as literally as may be, what follows: “1, for my 
art, wishing to satisfy both those who had come on account 
of their own health, and those who appeared as pleaders on 
behalf of others, lest otherwise they should relax in their 
faith and zeal for the Christian religion, thought that it would 
be wrong to disappoint these just requests. But when matters 
came to such a pass, that it was neither possible for me, in 
my single person, to give satisfaction to them all, nor to pre- 
vent quarrels from arising among them, because each was 
trying to get me to come to his own house first, I hit upon «a 
method of complying with all their requests. Accordingly, 
since I could not go myself, 1 used to send round in my stead 
boys whom I knew I could depend upon; and these, visiting 
the sick persons, would summon all the servants and neigh- 
bours together, and, after having recited the Creed together, 
raised up the minds of those afflicted to a sure and certain 
hope of deliverance. JF inally, they used to pronounce the 
customary prayers of the Church. Why multiply words?’ 
God, moved by the faith and piety of the boys and their 
fellow supplicants, restored health both of body and mind 
to a great number of sick persons (gris compluribus et cor- 
porum et animorum restitut sanitatem).” 

Whether this passage is compatible with the assertion 
that the letters negative the supposition of miracles, I leave 
to Mr. Venn himself to decide. It is perfectly plain that 
the saint purposely confines the narrative of the miraculous 
cures to the proceedings of the boys whom he sent round as 
his representatives, in order that he may avoid mentioning 
his own share in them. Mr. Venn may think this false 
modesty, but certainly no saint in all the long roll of the 
Church’s recognised heroes (which, by the way, does not in- 
clude Charlemagne‘) would have acted differently. 

The cure or deliverance related by Xavier in his letter 
to St. Ignatius, dated 28 October 1542 (translated by Mr. 
Venn at page 39), occurred on this wise. Turning out of 
the direct road to a village inhabited by heathen natives, he 
found there a woman who had been three days in labour, so 
that her life was despaired of. Through an interpreter he 
explained to her the chief points of the Christian faith, and 
asked if she was willing to become a Christian. Upon her 
answering in the affirmative, he baptised her, and immediately 


4 See page 79. 
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after baptism? she was delivered. The report of the miracle 
thus accomplished by divine power (“ miraculi divinitus in 
ea domo patrati’’) spread through the village; and after some 
negotiation with the authorities, the inhabitants en masse 
embraced Christi: nity and received baptism. Whether this 
was a miracle or not, it was at all events an extraordinary 
coincidence, which had so much the look of a providential 
inte rposition that the bystanders might well be excused for 
having confounded the post hoe with the propter hoc. 

[ have now sufficiently proved the contradictory of Mr. 
Venn’s assertion, that Xavicr’s letters “do not afford the 
slichtest foundation for the alleved miracles.”” And since 
the slightest possible acquaintance with the saintly character 
is enough to convince any one that it would be as absurd to 
seek in Xavier’s letters for a full report of whatever miracles 
he may have wrought as to investigate those of St. Paul for 
a similar purpose, the question immediately arises: Are the 
miracles commonly ascribed to St. Francis Xavier, or any of 
them, so ioe by adequate testimony that we cannot 
reasonably withhold our belief from them ¥ 

If Mr. Venn assumed as his major premiss, that a miracle 

—an interruption of the chain of secondary causation—was 
intrinsically impossible, it would of course be useless to carry 
on the argument further, since no evidence that could | 
adduced would have the smallest weight with him. but this 
he cannot do, because he believes in the miracles recorded in 
the New Testament. There is, however, a major premiss deeply 
seated in his mind, and really underlying all his arguments, viz. 
that no Catholie miracle can possibly be true: the eround of 
the conviction being that Catholicism is not the true religion. 
Where Xavier is concerned, therefore, he makes short work 
of evidence which fully satisties his reason in the case of the 
New-Testament miracles. Any miracle in which each link 
of the chain of testimony by which it reached the narrator 18 
not set t torti ih is re je Cte d at Once as depe nding upon ” he: iVsay. 
But re not a great number of the New-Testament a. 
stand on the same footing ? Can Mr. Venn point out all the 
links of testimony by which the miracles of P hilip the deacon 
at Samaria, or those of St. Peter at Lydda and Joppa, reached 
the ears of the writer of the Acts? He cannot; yet he ac- 

‘epts these miracles because he accepts the Chri istian religion 
and the Bible; while he rejects certain miracles ascribed to 


> Mr. Venn mistranslates “sub baptismum” “under baptism,” as if it 


were he 2 a. That ~~ sense is as given above is clear from @ 
passag in another letter (vol. i. p. 190, of the Latin version): “Illi, sub 


bi potien lum, suam quisque in um 1 di gressi, 
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says that the royal letter was drawn forth by the numerous 

reports and letters about Xavier's miracles which reached 

Portugal soon after his death. ‘This agrees with the evidence 

supplied b bv Mr. Venn himself as to the letter of Qui idrus 
about the report s circulating in Goa in 1555, and 1s in itself 

natural and pooner. The royal missive did not induce the 

fabrication of the reports, but the prevalence of the reports 
alled forth the missive. 

Ifow far the king’s orders were carried out is a question 
on which it is difficult to form any opinion without having 
ihe actual depositions in one’s hands. But there is no reason 
to doubt that he intended all proper precautions to be taken 
in order to arrive at the truth. I have not betore me the 
(fommentan cui of Acosta, containing the king’s letter in er 
fenso; but Canisius, in igs edition of Ribadeneira’ s Ios Cideee 
forum (Cologne, 1700), gives the following account of it. The 
Viceroy, Francis Barreto, was ordered ‘to take the utmost 
pais to have the illustrious actions and miracles of Xavier, 
2s well as the entire narrative of his life and death, caretully 
investigated through sworn witnesses, and the results forth- 
with put on record; this record, together with the entire 
body of depositions and authorities, was then to be signed 
and sealed with his own hand and seal, and to be transmitted 
home in triplicate.” One of the three copies, it can hardly 
be doubted, now lies at Coimbra, and one is probably at 
home, where it must have been required during the process 
or the canonisation. 

HLere, then, we are brought to a stand-still; for it would 
rye no good purpose to analyse the references made by 
various writers to these documents. They tell us that cer- 
1in miracles are therein recorded as having been wrought ; 
but Mr. Venn will reply that the documenta themselves are 
illed with mere hearsays and flying rumours, and as they 
cannot be produced, he cannot be proved to be in error. But 
in the case of St. Francis Xavier there is one miracle, a post- 
humous one, which seems to be as nearly demonstrated as 
any fact resting on human testimony can be. I refer to the 
incorruptir m of the saint's body, concerning which I have 
collected the following series of notices. 

L. Arias Blandonius, a Jesuit father residing at Goa, m 
i letter described by Myr - Venn at page 248, which is dated 
25 Deeember 1554, mentions as a thing which he “had him- 
self full knowledge of,’ that some Portuguese merchants 
at Sancian (where Xavier died on the 38d of December 1552) 
reba him in his elerical vestments, in quick lime, that the 
flesh might be the sooner consumed ; that after w aiting a col- 
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siderable time, they examined the body and were astonished 
to find it perfect; that the coffin, full of quick lime, was then 
put on board ship and conveyed to Malacca, where the body 
was buried and remained a long time undisturbed, until a 
Jesuit futher arrived there, and, examining the body, foun 
it still perfect. 

2, In the prolegomena to the Bologna cdition of the let- 
ters it is mentioned (p. ii) that a letter of Melchior Nunez, 
rector of the college at Goa, to St. Ignatius, was published 
at Rome in 1556, *‘ concerning the death of Xavier, and the 
removal of his uncorrupted body to Goa.” 

3. Antonio Ribera, episcopal vicar of Goa, and Cosco 
Saravia, an experienced physician, were deputed by the Vice- 
roy Barreto to make an official cxamination of the body, 
after it had been brought to Goa from Malacca. They found 
it firm and sound in every part, with no indication of balsam 
or oil having been secretly applied. So writes Canisius in 
his edition of Ribadeneira above queted, professing to derive 
the fact irom the sworn depositions taken in consequence of 
the kine’s letter. 

4. The Pére Jouveney (quoted by Crétineau Joly in his 
History of the Jesuits) thus speaks, in the fifteenth book of 
lus history of the Society between the years 1591 and 1616: 
“In 1612 the general of the order, Claude Aquaviva, asked 
that a large relic of Xavier might be brought from Goa to 
Rome, namely, the right arm, with which he had worked so 
many wonders. The body was found in the same state. The 
flesh was soft and pliable like that of a living man; and 
when the arm was taken off, a quantity of red blood flowed 
from the incision.”’ 

¥. A merchant captain of the name of Hamilton, who 
travelled in the East between 1688 and 1723, and whose 
travels are to be found in the eighth volume of Pinkerton’s 
Voyages, thus writes (p. 354) of what he saw at Goa,—it 
need hardly be said that he was a Protestant: “In a fine 
stately church lies the body of St. Francis Xavier, a Por- 
tuguese apostle and a Jesuit by trade, who died in his mis- 
sion to Japan in the fifteenth century.” The body having 
been brought to Goa, he continues, “it was deposited in an 
aisle of St. Paul’s church, where it lies still, and looks as 
fresh as a new scalded pig, but with the loss of one arm,” «ce. 
He “takes it to be a pretty piece of wax-work.”’ The ribald 
comment enhances the value of the evidence furnished by 
this extract. When he speaks of what he himself saw, 
Hamilton confirms the preceding accounts; his own expla- 
nation of what he saw is as worthless as his information 
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about the manner and time of the saint’s de: 
curate 
A letter from M. Cicala, a Lazarist 
7 l . 
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the saints, is calculated to awaken. Into this branch : the 
subject L have no intention of entering here. My object 
has been simply to prove that Mr. Venn has not made out 
his case, When he asserts that all the miracles ascribed to 
Xavier are fictitious. That many are so, and that among 
the number must be included several of those recorded in 
Bouhours’s lite, | am quite ready to admit. But this ad- 
mission no more militates against the reality of these which 
can be proved by adequate testimony, than the fact of the 
spurious Gospels ascribing a multitude of false miracles to 
our Lord lessens the credibility of those related in the ca- 
nonical Gospels. 

[ pass from the subject of miracles to the second head 
of Mr. Venn’s indictment,—that in which he impugns the 
personal character of the saint. But it would be tedious 
to follow him through every corner and winding of the 
elaborate edifice of detraction which he has raised. He is 
unable to comprehend the genius and heroism of such a man 
as Xavier. He contrasts the death-scene on the island of 
Sancian with the last hours of Mrs. Krapf, who accompanied 
her husband, a gentleman employed ~ the Church Mission- 
ary Society, im his African travels, and at last succumbed to 
the fatal effects of the climate at Mombas, an island on the 
coast of East Africa. That Mrs. Krapf was an excellent 
devoted woman, and an admirable wife and mother, | am 
fully convinced ; but in following her husband to Africa she 
did no more eat the wives of men engaged in trade or the 
public service are doing every day. She was not the mis- 
sionary : the comparison should be between Xavier and her 
husband. I have a toler: se cdistinet rec ae of the en- 
tertaining volume published by Mr. Krapt a few years back: 
and, if I mistake not, he does not claim to have converted 
half-a-dozen natives in twice as many years. 

Let us examine just one of the charges which Myr. 
Venn brings, and see what it is worth. It attributes to St. 
Francis the spirit of a Mussulman in propagating Christi- 
anity, in the following terms: “See Xavier at Negapatam, 
on the look-out for the earliest intelligence of a li stile and 
murderous expedition, which he himself had instigated, for 
the advancement of true religion; in what did his spirit 
differ from that of a Mussulman 2” 

Considering the bolt from which this quiver comes, the 
amazing coolness with which the charge of bellicose pro- 
cliv: ities is brought against Aavier is the most remarkable 
thine about it. Has “Mr. Venn never heard of a bishop of 
his own church, partly paid, if I mistake not, by his own 
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society —Bishop Macdougall of Labuan,—who went out only 
the other day in a gun- -boat on a pirate-huntine expedition, 

armed with a rifle-revolver of the newest construc tion, with 

which, if his own words mean any thing, he made deadly 
practice for some hours at the miserable Malays in their 
frail prahus?’ Has he never heard of the armed incursions 
made by the Oxford and Cambridge missionaries, headed by 
Bishop Mackenzie, upon the Ajawas in South Africa -—in- 
cursions which, according to the candid confessions of Mr. 
Rowley, it was afterwards found were wholly unjustifiable ? 
One would think it would be time enough for him to attack 
St. Francis after he had duly bewailed and expressed his ab- 
horrence of such monstrous acts as these. 

But the charge can be met directly, and shown to be 
utterly futile. The circumstances were simply these. Many 
of the natives of Manaar, an island between C eylon and the 
main, having been converted by a priest whom Xavier sent 
amonest them, the King of Jaffnapatam in Ceylon, whose 
authority then extended over Manaar, caused a number of 
the neophytes to be cruelly put to death. Xavier reported 
the facts to the viceroy, who, in great indignation, declared 
that he would forthwith send an expedition against Jaffna- 
patam, dethrone the king, and give the crown to his brother, 
who, according to Xavier, was the rightful heir, and who 
had shown a disposition + embrace Christianity. Xavier 
waited at Negapatam, at the northern extremity of the 
Fishery coast, to see how the expedition would turn out. 
[t proved a complete nullity, owing to the cupidity of the 
Portuguese, who renounced all w: arlike proceedings in order 
that they might recover out of the king’s hands a ‘ship laden 
with silk, which had been accidentally wrecked on the coast 
ot Jaffnapatam. 

The standard of public opinion varies greatly from age to 
age; otherwise this proceeding would not appear so strange. 
Portugal was in the East, in the sixteenth century, in the 
opinion of Xavier and King John III., not merely to trade 
und make money; her first and principal business was to 
make known among ignorant and idolatrous millions the 
supreme law revealed fr om Heaven, and by all just means to 
invite and compel them to embrace it. They thought too 
that her superior civilisation gave her the right of effective 
interference in all the regions over which - power ex- 
tended, in cases where any act of flagrant aoe was 
committed by a native ruler. Such a case was this of Jaff- 
napatam. Xavier therefore urged the viceroy to do his part, 
as the political depositary of the power and ideas of Por- 
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tugal, and by punishing the cruel king to show that he did 
not ‘‘ bear the sword in vain.” No doubt he eagerly seized 
the opportunity, because, should the expedition sueceed, he 
foresaw What an ample field he on his part would be called 
to enter, as the chief representative and expounder of the 
religion of Portugal. So the English authorities eagerly 
seized the op portunity afforded by the mistake (if if was « 
mistake) w pe the Chinese made in se izing the lorcha, to 
declare war upon them; the object being, not to bring to 
their souls the saving naw ledge of the divine law, but to 
compel them to do a better trade. If the Portuguese expe- 
dition was “ murderous,’ what was the expedition of Sir 
Hope Grant ? 

I have left myself but brief space for noticing the third 
accusation brought against St. Francis, viz., that in his ope- 
rations for the conversion of the heathen he is chargeable 
with a criminal dependence on “the arm of flesh.” His 
letter to the King of Portugal (11. ep. 18) is . irticularly 
insisted upon. Before entering upon the considei ration of 
that lettter, or of the general question, let me correct a fla- 
grant mistranslation, involving a complete narecniita of 
Xavier’s meaning, into which Mr. Venn has fallen at page 
161. Ile makes Xavier request the king to ‘‘severely punish 
the governor of any town or province in which few neophytes 
are added to our holy Church, when it seems plain that, if 
had been the wish of ‘those in author ity, many converts might 
have been secured.’ The obvious difficulty of ascertaining 
this makes the request appear utterly extravagant. But 
what Xavier really said was this: ‘ Since it is notorious that 
it [the number of neophytes | can be at all times and every 
where much increased, if only the governors wish it (ew 
constet multim ubique ac semper Mige re posse, modo presides 
vely nt).”’ 

Upon the main question I close with Mr. Venn at once, 
by saying that Xavi ier unquestionably did place great reliance 
on the “ arm of flesh,” that is, on political power rand influence, 
and that he was quite right in so doing. People have come 
to do things in such a half-hearted w avering way, that the 
spectacle af a man who throws his whole soul into an enter- 
prise, and intelligently applies all lawful means to compass 
it, perplexes, if it ‘does not scandalise them. Let Mr. Venn 
reflect that Xavier had come out to India to forward, so 
far as lay in him, the conversion of the Hindoos and other 
Kastern peoples to Christianity, not to talk or to write about 
it, but to do it. His first and chief dependence in carry- 
ing out his purpose was always “in the Lord his God.” 
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Who that reads his letters can doubt it? But since God 
has appointed that men, by their mode of acting upon one 
another, should be instrumental, or the contrary, to each 
other's salvation, Xavier spared no labour so to shape and 


bend all the human influences which surrounded him as to 
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given to the spread of Christianity by the downfall of the 
persecuting Diocletian, and the accession to power of a 
Christian emperor. Xavier well knew the strength of these 
influences, and asserted it in the case of the Portuguese 
rulers in India, as we saw im the passage m istranslated by 
Mr. Venn. Protestants are tempted to disparage a Chris- 
tianity which the ‘‘ arm of flesh’? has any share in bringing 
about, because they have become so accustomed to the dilet- 
tante, ineffectual way in which their own missions are carried 
on that they think a more vigorous system must have some- 
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thing wrong about it. Their missionaries go on, from gene- 
vation to generation, ex (pressing idie hopes that are never 
realised, and contrivine to make themselves and their fami- 
lies as comfortable as the circumstances of their foreign so- 
journ wil permit. Their ance meetines still draw tears 
from innumerable fair eyes, and unloose the purse-strings of 
wealthy enthusiasts ; but their m iSslONs as a whole remain 
without fruit; the rations whom thev are intended to con- 
vert are not converted. Xavier lid. at so understand the 
work of a missionary. The number of natives whom he 
himself converted, and solidly instructed, amounted to thou- 
sands upon thousands (I have not space to refute from his 
own letters Mr. Venn’s cavils on this point); but his great 
heart and burning charity yearned for yet more signal tri- 
umphs ef the Cross; he lone ed tor the day when every knee 
should bow, and every tongue should confess ie God. ‘There 
seems no reason to doubt his assertion that, if the united 
strenuous exertions of all the rortuguese governors were 
brought to bear in furthering the spread of Christianity, 
‘in one year the whole island of Ce is, many kine s ot the 
Malabar coast, and the entire district of Cape Comorin, 
would embrace the Christian faith.” 
Religion is more intimately bound up with the whole 


fabric of soc ety, and with the spirit of a government, than 


those who take a superficial and external view of religion and 
society can comprehend. In many ways it is a creating force ; 
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in others it is an element of cohesion ; in every way its influ- 
ence is marvellously subtle and extensive. It is the deepest 
source and foundation of laws; it gives an essential sanction 
to government; and it 1s the soul of innumerable social ha- 
bits. W potas may be the circumstances, a change in the 
religion of a nation involves such a ch: ange in its character, 
iis customs, and its laws, as is almost equal to a loss of idem. 
tity in the nation itself and in the state ; and it is impossible, 
in the lower stages of civilisation, for a part of the mnhabit- 
ants of a country to alter their religion without putting 
themselves into a new position towards the laws, or bringing 
on serious conflicts. Only a very highly deve le yped form of 
civil socicty can admit a varie ty of religions without peril to 
its existence. For olitical th cht must have been matured 
before laws can retain their power when their moral and 
religious sanction, security, and support, have been removed 
by a schism in the dogmatic ideas which are the basis of 
= moral eode. Up to the moment of such maturity, con- 
ersion 1s revoluti ms; anew faith is ruin to the old polity ; 
hae! its introduction 1 is resisted with all that vehemence which 
is natural to a community st enna for existence. The con- 
test, therefore, is not merely ‘ between a higher and a lower 
faith, between truth and superstition, or between the priests 
of the true God and the priests of false gods; it is a contest 
in which the missionary religion encounters a resistance 
more powerful and more legitimate than that of religious 
error, a resistance which is sustained } by the best and noblest 
social yirtues,—reverence for a venerable antiquity, obedience 
to an established code of morals, allegiance to authority, and 
the patriotism of a nation threatened in its vital part. 
When € yhristianity came to the Roman Empire, the his- 
tory ot the world for thousands of years had been so cuided 
as to prevent these natural obstacles from arresting its pro- 
OTess. Foitieally and intellectually, the progress of the 
gentile world had prepared the way for the new faith. The 
iorce of national feelings had been destroyed by the arms 
of Macedon and Rome; and the force of pagan mythology 
had been undermined by philosophy and unbelief. W here 
this preparation had not been made, where an old religion 
and an old px olity retained their vigour, as in Persia, the 
missionar y creed was expelled. Even inthe Roman empire, 
where the necessary conditions of its acceptance existed, the 
Yr esistance Was lone and fierce; and Christianity triumphed 
only when the vit: ality of the empire was exhausted. The 
Church could not reconstruct soci: ty with the old mate rials. 
Degeneracy and corr ruption prev vailed against her efforts ; and 
the new religion was carried forward by new nations, who 
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created a new society, 2 new civilisation, and a new political 
system. 

In her missions to the heathen nations, the Church cene. 
rally encounters conditions which resemble those of Persia 
more than those of Rome. When she advanced to Eastern 
Asia, the tenacity of the ancient systems was not weakened 
by Age 5 the way was not prepared by the conflict between 
speculation and superstition; and civilisation was fixed at 
that point where religious feelings have the most exclusive 
power over the people, and constitute the most indispe Rantite 
pular of the government. At the same time, knowledge wa 
cultivated by a class of men who were uble and intere sted " 
oppose the new doctrines, and in whose systems Europeans 
are even now very imperiectly instructed. All the cneeey, 
therefore, of national eustoms and political aversion assisted 
the local paganism to mect its new foe. 

The Church cannot renounce her office of teaching: all 
nations. She must ever return to the struggle, in spite of 
disaster and repulse ; and she is perpetually calling forth 
acainst her the most powerful and almost insurmountable 
opposition of pagan governments and nations. If she must 
neither flinch nor fail in her work, it becomes necessary for 
her to obtain assistance from those quarters in which she too 
has her natural allies. Her appeal is to Christian civilisa- 
tion, to the Christian states, and to Christian learning. Thus 
she urges mankind forward to the fulfilment of its destiny, 
by renewing, for the distant races of the Kast, that providen- 
tial course of education and preparation which gives unity to 
the history of the classic world in the period before the 
coming of Christ. In early times, her home and strength wa: 
in the Roman world. It must still remain within the limits 
to which the Christian civilisation of Europe extends; and 
the part which belongs in antiquity to Alexander and the 
Romans is still performed i in the modern world by Spain and 
by the Anglo-Saxon race. 

When “Xavier, therefore, trusted, for the support t of the 
faith, to the extension of the Christian power in‘Asia, he did, 
under the inspiration of his own wisdom, what the whole 
history of the Church taught him to do; and later ages have 
not discovered an expedient which can ‘effectually supersede 
the one he adopted, or a principle which can legitimately 
condemn it. Compulsory conformity is contrary to the no- 
tion of liberty, but liberty is not essential to every actu: al 
state. It is the highest fruit of political cultivation, “and the 
rare reward of political virtue. But it requires innumerable 
conditions which did not exist in Xavier’s time. Its charac- 
teristic sign and manifestation is self-government; and it is 
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only as a fruit and result of self-government, that religious 
liberty necessarily follows. Lower down in the scale of pro- 
gress, liberty is impossible and toleration ruinous; and when 
this is the case, religious compulsion is entirely natural and 
unavoidable. 

The spirit of martyrdom is the special grace of the mis- 
sionary life. The union of that spirit w ith the spirit of 
tolerance is a very rare and difficult combination,—so rare, 
th: it except in the ‘first ages of the Church examples of it can 
hardly he f found. tor nine-tenths of the tolerance of modern 
times proceeds trom causes utterly incompatible with the true 
missionary character. It is founded on indifference, or doubt, 
or contempt, or fear of retaliation, or pride of superiority, or 
on political grounds which makes it practically necessary, 
without its involving any spiritual discipline or moral effort 
in the minds of those who accept its theory. Where none of 
these causes operate,—and they cannot operate on the mind 
of a saint,—the sense of the duty of toleration can arise only 
from a very advanced civilisation united to a very ardent 
charity. We see it in the first four centuries; but in the 
creat controversies of the fifth it begins to fade, and in the 
Middle Ages it nearly disappears. For it requires not only a 
high deer eo of cultivation, but such an experience of the op- 
posite system as may enable us to understand its power and 
even its merits. There must be a perception of the good 
points in the bad doctrine, and a knowledge of the difficulty 
of escaping from it. This the early Christians possessed with 
regard to paganism ; but the later Christians did not possess 
it with regard to have ‘sy. A convert’s position towards the 
religion he has abandoned is ve ry different from that of the 
Christian towards the apostate in the Middle Ages, or towards 
the pagan now. Causes similar to those which made the early 
Fathers tolerant have, in another way, produced a new toler- 
ation as far from that of the world as from the spirit of in- 
tolerance. The progress of civilisation and government has 
removed the political causes and benefits of persecution. The 
progress of learning has placed us in a different position to- 
wards the heathen. There is not the same ignorance of their 
ideas, or the same contempt for their arouments, t that formerly 
shut us out from all sy mp ithy with them: and the missionary 
sets about his work in a very ‘different w ay from that in w hich 
Aavier was ¢ ompelled to procee ‘d, and with resources of which 
he wasdeprived. St. Francis not only expressed the ideas of 
his age, but he also employed its means. They may be less 
perfect th: an those with which a later age would have supplied 
him; but they are not less lezitimate, for they are equally 
suited to the necessities and the conditions of the time 
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Geschichte der altdeutschen Dichtkunst in Bayern. Von Dr. H 
Holland. (Ratisbon: Pustet.) 
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Antiquitates Monasterui S. Martini Majoris Coloniensis, Quas ex 
codicibus Mss. primum eruit ae notis commentationibusque his- 
ioricis Ulustravit Johannes Hubertus Kessel, presbyter Colo- 
niensis. (Colonize : Heberle.) 


27. Revue a itd Archéologic. Tome Ill. With Engraving 
(Brussels. 


oS. 


28. Htude sur “ principaux sWonuments de Tournay. Par T. du 
Mortier, fils. (Tournay.) 


29. Bruges et ses Environs. Par W. IL. James Weale. (London: 
Barthes and Lowel l.) 


50. Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State-Papers relating to the 
Negotiations between England and Spain, preserved in the Ar- 
chives of Simancas and elsewhere. Vol. I.: Henry VIL, 1485- 
1509. Edited by G. A. Bergenroth. (London: "Longmans.) 


31. Anecdota Adriant Sexti. Pont. Marx., que partim ex codice Upsius 
autographo, partim ex apographis edidit, commentario de vita et 
seriptts 4 Ay a et animadversiones illustravit Kk. H. J. Reusens. 
(Lovanii: C. Peeters.) 


32. Jonumentu Vaticana Iistoriam Ecclesiasticam srculi XVI, illus- 
trantia. Ex Tabulariis Sanctee Sedis Apostolice secretis ex- 
cerpsit Ilugo Lemmer. (Freiburg: Herder.) 


33. Die Deutsche Nationalékonomil: an der Grdnzscheide des 1Gten 
und 1Zten Jahrhunderts. Von Wilhelm Roscher. (Leipzig : 
Hirzel.) 


o4, Meine Forschungen in fremden und einheinischen Archiven. Von 
Dr. Anton Gindely. Sitzungsberichte der k. Akademie der Wis- 


senschaften, Philos. ITistor. Classe. Vol. XXXIX. (Vienna: 
Ge rol ld. ) 


. Memorials and Letters illustrative of the Life and Times a Tohn 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. By Mark Napier. 
Vol. Ui. (Edinburgh: Stevenson.) 


. Recueil de Documents sur 0 Histoire de Lorraine. Vols. VI. and VII. 
(Nancy: Wiener.) 
ov. Jlemoires du Duc de Luynes sur la Cour de Louis XV, 1735-1758. 
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38. La Correspondance incdite de L. C. de Saint-Martin et Kirchber- 
ger, Baron de Lielhstorf, 1792-1797. Publié par L. Schauer 
et Alp. Chuquet. (Paris: Dentu.) 
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39. Vor fiinfrig Jahren. Tagebuch meines Feldzugs in Russland 1812. 
Von C. von Martens. (Stuttgart : Schaber.) 
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| 40. Geschichte des Feldzugs im Jahre 1812. Auf allerhichsten 
Befehl bearbeitet von M. Bogdanowitsch. 2 vols. (Leipzig: 
Schlicke. ) 
4i. Iistotre du Consulut et del Empire. Par M. A. Thiers. Vol. XX. 


(Paris: Lheureux.) 

42. Freiherr I. Heimrich von Wessenberg, sein Leben und Wirken. 
Von Dr. Jos. Beck. (Freiburg: Wagener.) 

43. A Manual of English Literature, historical and critical. By 
Thomas Arnold, B.A. (London: Longman. ) 

44, The Popular Iistory of England. By Charles Knight. Vol. VIII. 
1815-1849. (London: Bradbury and Evans.) 

45, The Public Life of Lord Macaulay. By the Rev. Frederick Ar- 
nold, B.A. (London: Tinsley.) 

46. Christopher North: a Memoir of Professor Wilson, late Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. By his 
Daughter, Mrs.Gordon. 2 vols. (Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas.) 

47, Twenty Years of Financial Policy. A Summary of the chief Finan- 
cial Measures passed between 1842 and 1861; with a Table of 
Budgets. By Sir Stafford H. Northcote. (London: Saunders 
and Otley.) 

48. Puissance comparce des divers Htats de URurope. Par Maurice 
Block, (Paris: Franck-Klincksieck. ) 

49. Vie du Comte Felix de Meérode. Par J. J. Thonissen. (Louvain: 
Fonteyn.) 

50, Zeitgenossen, Biografien und Naraktertstiken von A. von LReumount. 
2 vols. (Berlin: Decker.) 

D1. Hugénie de Guérin, Journal et Lettres. Publiés par G. 8. Tre- 

butien. (Paris: Didier.) 

Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Publiée sous la direction de M. le 
Dr. Hoefer. Vol. XL. (Paris: Firmin Didot. ) 

vd. Mémoires de Canler, ancien Chef du Service de Sureté. (Paris : 

Collection Hetzel. ) 

v4. Specimen historico-theologicum, exhibens ITistoriam Ecclesie Ul- 
trajectine Romano-Catholice male Jansenistice dict submittet 
Johannes Abrahamus Gerth van Wijk, jr. (Utrecht: Bosch.) 

00. Deaconesses; or, the Official Help of Women in Parochial Work: 
and in Charitable Institutions. By the Rev, J. 5. Howson, 
D.D. (London: Longmans. ) 

Die kirchliche Frage und thre protestantische Losung in Zusam~ 
menhang mit den nationalen Bestrebungen und mit besonderer 
Beziehung auf die neuesten Schriften J. J. I. von Dollinger's 
und Bischof von Ketteler’s. (Elberfeld: Friderichs.) 
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vie Vest rreich’s Umbau win Verhdltniss des Reichs zur Kirehe. Von 
Dr. F. J. Buss. Vol. I. (Vienna: Braumiiller. ) 


58. Russiseh lragmente: Bi itrage cur Kenntniss des Staaés- und Volks- 
lebens in seiner historischen HHnatwiclke lung. Kingeleitet und 
herausgegeben von Friedrich Bodenstedt. 2 vols. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus. ) 

59. The Russians on the Amur; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nisation, jc. By E. G. Ravenstein. (london: Triitbner and 
Co. ) 

60. Reise der e. Preussischen Gesandschaft nach Pi rsvi n 1860 und 
1861. Von Dr. Heinrich Brugsch. Vol. I. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, ) 


Gl. Four Years an British Columbia and Vancowre 7s Island. By 
Commander R. C. Mayne, R.N., F.R.G.S. (London : Mur- 
ray.) 

62. Excursion artistique en Allemagne. Par Alfred Darcel, Attaché 
a la Conservation des Musées Impériaux. (Paris.) 


65. Orley Farm. By Anthony Trollope, (London: Chapman and 
Hall.) 


1. The first volume of what promises to be a very valuable 
work, as conveying to the general reader, in a comparatively brief 
compass, the chief results of the important researches rece ntly made 
in various Eastern Jands, has just appeared. In spite of the some- 
what startling title, Zhe Live Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World, the reader will find no elaborate attempt at an ex- 
planation of the prophecies of Daniel, nor any allusion to the once 
famous “ Fifth-Monarchy” doctrine; the five monarchies are simply 
Chalda, Assyria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. The present volume 
contains a full account of the Chaldean monarchy so called, and 
also of the Assyrian, with the exception apparently of the history 
and chronology of the latter people. By the Chaldwan monarchy, 
Mr. Rawlinson means the most ancient people and government of 
Mesopot: unia, which, coupling together the dim and second-hand 
information we have of the statements of Berosus, the clear notices 
found in Seripture (Gen. x. 9, 10), and wnesonte Greek traditions, he 
considers to have been founde d by Nimrod, “ the mighty hunter be- 
fore the T Lord,” about the year B.c. 22% 4; od to have be en reduce: d 
to submission 1] y the irruption of some a ibian tribes, by whom an 
Arabian dynasty was set up about seven hundred years later, r B.C. 
lols. But who were these early Chaldeans ? Semitic or Hi: eaitle ? 
Asiatic or African? Mr. Rawlinson unhesit: tingly claims for them 
a Hamitic, or Ethiopian, origin. Thus Cush, the name which in 
Scripture always denotes Ethiopia, appears as the futher of Nimrod. 
Herodotus spe: iks of Eth uoplans who dwelt in Asia; and these, among 
many other indications, are said to be remarkably confirmed by the 
evidence of the cuneiform inscriptions lately discovered in Lower 
Mesopotamia, the language of which is pronounced to be, in its voca- 
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bulary at least, ‘‘ decidedly Cushite, or Ethiopian.” But how did 
Nimrod and the first settlers reach this fat and fertile river-basin ? 
Coming from the upper valley of the Nile, the Ethiopian adventurers, 
according to Mr. Rawlinson, crept by degrees along the southern 
shore of Arabia, and upon reaching the Persian Gulf probably 
launched barks upon it and entered the mouth of the Euphrates. 
The cities stated in the Bible to have formed the beginning of Nim- 
rod’s kingdom are “ Babel, and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh.” 
The three last-named places, as well as Ur of the Chaldees, men- 
tioned in connection with Abraham, all lay to the south of Babel or 
Babylon, towards the bottom of the valley. In the inscriptions of 
this Chaldzean period, we find evidence of the gradual transference of 
the seat of the empire northwards. Mr. Rawlinson attempts to pre- 
sent something like a connected historical sketch of the progress of 
events during these seven centuries; but while the evidence is still 
so slight and so dithcult of exact appreciation, the outline cannot but 
be in great part conjectural. ‘The great men of the period are pro- 
nounced to be Nimrod, Urukh (the Orchamus of Ovid), and Chedor- 
laomer, the powerful king mentioned in Genesis xiv. — It seems strange 
that, in this chapter on the history of Chaldza between 2254 and 
1518, Mr. Rawlinson has omitted to discuss the mode in which the 
early life of Abraham,—that is, in their own conception, of the nation 
of Israel,—is connected by Scripture with Mesopotamia. 

From B.c. 1518 to 1273, according to the restored chronology of 
Berosus, a dynasty of nine Arabian kings ruled over Chaldxa ; but 
they and their times have left no trace of themselves in the monu- 
ments. ‘Two dynasties of Assyrian kings, which are supposed to be 
divided by the era of Nabonassar (B.c. 747), succeeded; their reigns 
extend over a period of about six hundred and fifty years, to B.c. 625. 
The later Babylonian kingdom, which culminated in Nabuchodonosor, 
lasted eighty-seven years, from 625 to 538. 

The history of this Assyrian period is not, as has been already 
mentioned, entered upon in this volume; but we have a most inter- 
esting chapter on Assyrian architecture and mimetic art, illustrated 
by numerous woodcuts. Mr. Rawlinson identifies Nineveh with the 
extensive ruins opposite Mosul on the west bank of the Tigris; and 
Nimrod, or Calah, where the most ancient and striking remains have 
been found, with the Larissa of Xenophon’s Anabasis (book iii. ¢. 4). 
He seems to be undoubtedly right in both cases. Of their achieve- 
ments in art, and capacity for improvement in it, he has formed a 
very high conception. It is certainly most interesting to trace the 
greater spirit, freedom of handling, and truth of delineation, which, so 
far as landscape, vegetation, and animal forms are concerned, distin- 
guish each of the two later of the three periods under which he ar- 
ranges the Assyrian bas-reliefs from the one preceding it. Yet, as 
he himself admits, this improvement does not extend to the human 
figure; men are still represented, to a great extent, conventionally, 
even in the latest monuments; nor could the flowing grace and bold- 
ness which Greek art threw into its human delineations have been 
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ever expected to find their way into a society cramped and bound 
down by the icy weight of an Oriental despotism. sut the vigour 
and variety found in the innumerable specimens of animal delinea- 
tion collected in the British Museum are certainly most striking 
The wild ass figured at page 281, the lion biting the chariot- shen 
at page 444, and the wild cattle at page 436 ,—may furnish the un- 
initiated reader with some idea of the treasures which have been 
discovered in this department of art. 

2. Professor Westergaard’s dissertation on the earliest period of 
Indian history contains nothing absolutely new either in its general me- 
thod, facts, or results; and this, far from being a matter of reproach, is 
a most satisfactory proof of the immense progress made since the time, 
not yet very distant from us, when the whole subject of Indian arche- 
ology was a mere chaos, and the most contradictory hypotheses with 
regard to it might be maintained with equal plausibility. All scholars 
who have a right to be heard are now agreed as to the great outlines 
of the subject; and though very important differences exist on ques- 
tions of detail, there is no difference as to the limits between which 
the solutions of these questions lie, or as to the nature of the evidence 
admissible on each of them. All are agreed, for instance, in distin- 
cuishing between the two first great historical periods, the Vedic and 
the ee -Vedic, the social and religious characteristics of which are 
admirably described by Professor Westergaard. A third period begins 
with the rise of Buddhism, and whilst both the periods preceding the 
appearance of Buddha have left us very considerable literary re- 
mains, but neither history nor chronology, the information we possess 
concerning the new religion extends to important synchronisms, which 
enable us to fix approximately at least the date of Buddha’s death, 
and to estimate the antiquity of literary compositions the succession 
of which can be traced with sufficient accuracy back to the earliest 
times. ‘The first synchronism is that between Alexander the Great 
and Chandragupta, the powerful king of Magadha, who reigned in 
Pataliputra, and 1s mentioned by the ¢ lassical writers sie the names 
of Sandrocottus or Larcodxumroc, king of the Prasii in Palibothra. 
Inscriptions are still extant in which his erandson Acoka mentions 
five contemporary Greek sovereigns: Antiochus I., Ptole ‘my Philadel- 
phus, Antigonus Gonatas, Magus, and Alex: ander (of Epirus), the 
last-mentioned of whom tlie d out the year 258 n.c. This date gives 
a limit for the first year of Acoka’s reign. It was in his tenth year that 
he became a professed convert to sud lhism, of which his two children, 
Mahendra and Sanghamitra, became the apostles in Ceylon. As all 
the information that can be obtained with reference to the times pre- 
ceding Acoka and Chandragupta must be derived from occasional 
hints and allusions found in Indian literature, Professor Westergaard 
gives an interesting statement of what is known as to the earliest use 
of writing in India, and also of the traditional means of transmission 

by which the whole of the Vedas and their dependent literature were 
handed down to later generations, ‘The different branches of this lite- 
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rature are also described, and the most important data respecting the 
authors of name—such as Panini, Yajnavalkya, Katyayana, Caunaka, 
and Yiiska are discussed. The last-mentioned and earliest of these 
authors is placed at about 500 B.c.; and he must have certainly lived 
at a time already very remote from the commencement of the second 
sreat historical period, No one can possibly quarrel with Dr. Wester- 
waard’s very moderate conclusion, that there is a high degree of pro- 
bability that between him and the Vedic period several centuries 
must have intervened. 

On the important date of Panini, which he fixes at about 400 
years before Christ, Dr. Westergaard differs by about fifty years 
from Bohtlingk, Lassen, and Miiller. Even if his views of the 
existing evidence should not prove finally victorious, there is at 
least nothing in it of that paradoxical character which is stamped on 
the view of Dr. Goldstiicker, and which has been exposed by Weber 
in the Indische Studien, though he brings Panini down to the middle 
of the second century after Christ. ‘The no less important date of 
Buddha's death is discussed not only in the essay of which we have 
been speaking, but in one specially devoted to it, in which the different 
systems of Buddhist chronology are examined and exploded; and the 
conclusion is, that that event must have taken place about 118 years 
before the council of Pataliputra, held in the seventeenth year of Agoka, 
that is, according to the author's calculation, about 368-70 B.c. The 
evidence in favour of this result is very fairly stated, and Dr. Wester- 
gaard does not fail to admit that a good deal rests upon conjecture. 
All, he says, that can be maintained with the greatest certainty is, 
that the time between Buddha’s death and Dharmacoka is not by 
any means so long as appears from the Cingalese chronology ; that 
Buddha was the contemporary of the kings Bimbisara and Ajata- 
catru ; and, that after an interval the contemporaries ot Alexander 
reigned, but that the length of this interval cannot yet be determined. 


3. The last published part of Weber’s Jndische Studien contains 
two papers which will interest a much wider circle of readers than 
that of professed Orientalists. One of these papers, by Dr. E. Haas, 
contains a number of Sanskrit texts, accompanied by translations, 
illustrative of the numerous ritual observances of Indian antiquity 
with reference to marriage. Many readers will be struck, not only 
by what is peculiar and characteristic in the Indian usages, but also, 
and chiefly, by the many undeniable resemblances which can be 
traced between these usages and those of the Teutonic, Scandinavian, 
and other branches of the Indo-European family, particularly the 
Latin. The very best commentary and key to the scattered notices 
We possess of the Roman marriage ceremonies will be found in the 
Grihya Sitras which Dr. Haas has placed before us. ‘The other 
paper to which we refer is a collection by Dr. Weber himself, who 
has added many important notes to Dr. Haas’s paper, of passages 
from the Vedas, which refer to the marriage ceremomal, or which at 
least are so interpreted and used. 
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M. Paul Grimblot, in a letter to the editor, announces an jim- 
portant fact which may lead us to expect 1 fresh light on the difficult 
question as to the date of Panini. The Pali lan: ouage, a dau: ohter 
of the Sanskrit, is the sacred tongue of South Baddhiom, and pos- 
sesses a very extensive literature, of which some important portions 
are already familiar to Eur ypean scholars. The Sttras of Kacciyana, 
an immediate disciple of Buddha, which occupies the same place 3 in 
Pali literature which those of Panini hold in Sanskrit, were supposed 
to be lost; but M. Grimblot says that this is a mistake, and that 
many Varttikas and commentaries are also in existence. “Je con- 
nais.” he adds, “bon nombre d'entre eux, et je peux vous donner 
une idée de la littérature grammaticale du Pali en vous disant que 
sur mon catalogue, qui n’est surement pas complet, il se trouve 
quatre-vingt et quelques traites, la plupart dune ¢tendue effrayante, 
et & part deux tous ont pour base les Sutras de Kaccayana.” If 
these Stitras are really the work of an immediate disciple of Buddha, 
they may contain extrem ely important evidence ; but we must be con- 
tent for the present \ ith Waitin: ‘for fresh information. 


4. Several specimens of what may be called the lighter litera- 
ture of the Pali are given by Mr. V. | ‘ausbill, the learned editor and 
translator of the Dhammapadam, The stories translated are ex- 
tremely like the nursery-tales of European nations. ‘The Siha- 
camma-Jataka is simply the fable of the ass disguised in a lion’s 
skin; the Javasakuna-Jitaka is the fable of the wolf and the crane ; 
and the Daddhivinaha-Jitaka, as the translator observes, greatly 
resembles some of the German Miirchen. ‘The value of this pub- 
lication 1s of course chiefly philological The a is ho doul ot th: it it 
will greatiy contribute to promote a more general, and a more accu- 
rate, knowledge than at present exists of a language which is not 
ae interesting to philologists from its relationship to the Sanskrit 
than from the extensive and unportant literature which it contains, 


). The publication by M. de Rougé of a good hieratic text of the 
Egyptian Ritual, or Book of the Dead, is of great importance. In 
the first place, the only text of the Ritual which is gene rally ac- 
— on the facsimile of the Turin Ms. pub! ished |] ry Lepsius, 
is full of blunders, and any attempt to translate portions of it in- 
idheta the prelim unary collation of different copies of the same text. 
Hie r atic cople s of al cood period ate more free from errors than the 
hieroglyphic. The errors of the latter are indeed chiefly owing to 
the ignorance of the scribes, who, in transcribing hieratic characters 

to hierogly] hic, often took one sign for another closely resembling 
it. ‘The study of the Ritual will therefore be immense ly facilite ated 
by M. de Rou: oe's publication. But independently of the advantages 
which it will present to translators of the Ritual, we look upon it as 
tending ¢ ali to increase a knowledge of the hieratic character, 
in which so many important documents of the Egyptian language are 
written. <A thorough knowledge of the hieratic is also indispensable 
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48 preliminary to the study of the demotic character which is derived 
from it, and supplies the alphabet of that stage of the language 
which forms the connecting + Task between the Old Egyptian and the 
Coptic. The first, and of course most ditheult, steps in learning to 
ead the hieratie character will be great! y facilitated by com] paring 
the hieroglyphic text of the “ Todtenbuch * with the beautiful hieratie 
text now before us, for the execution of which we are indebted to 
M. Deveria. 


, 
A 


The Egyptian texts published by Dr. Brugsch in his Lecueil 
de Monumens have reference to all branches of E: eypuan archeology, 
whether history, mythology, oe or geography. The Inero- 
glyp hie text of Nomes, and other localities, engraved on the walls of 
the Temple of Abydos, and first dise: vered at the end of the year 1857, 
may well excuse a certain amount of legitimate pride in Dr. Brugsch ; 
fori mee convincingly proves the truth ofa con siderable part of the 
geographical speculations alre: ady publi ished by him previous to the 
discovery. We have, in fact, a list of places belonging to the time 

f Ramses IL., arranged in exact tly the same order, from south to 
ne as that in which Dr. Bruesch had placed them in his own map, 
that map having been drawn up from a laborious comparison of an 
immense number of hieroglyphic texts. In plates 15 and 16 we 
have an inscription rich in names of plants, metals, and stones, many 
of which have been preserved in Coptic. The list of trees in plate 36 
is no less valuable. ‘Two different, but unhappily very imperfect and 
mutilated, hieroglyphic copies of the poem of Pentaur on Ramses II. 
are given at plates 29-52 and plates 40-42. They are most valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the text. The same thing may 
be said of plate 28, which gives the first twenty lines of the treaty 
of Ramses Ll. with the Hittites; and of plates 43 and 44, which 
contain a part of the Annals of Thothmes III. The five last plates 
contain short, easy, and interesting historical inscriptions of Seti I. 


We hi: ardly know how to interpret the success of the late Dr. 
Riith's llistory of Philoso Pp hy, which has how re ached a second edi- 
tion. Are we to suppose that a large portion of the learned public 
has committed the fatal mistake of preferring to such works as those 
of Brandis and Zeller one so hopelessly wrong in its views as the 
Geschichte wnserer abendliindischen Philosophie? Or is the success 
of this book owing to an interest felt in really authentic inform- 
ation as to the doctrines of Egypt and the East, such as Dr. Roth 
professes to give? If the latter alternative be the true one, we can 
only hope that the public will yield the same amount of encourage- 
ment to future essays which may better deserve its confidence and 
support. 
The Greek philosophy was the natural and spontaneous produce 
of the Hellenic mind, and was er: idually developed in successive 
stazes, every one of which is historically ‘known to us, and has its 


nt ae rational explanation. It was not deriv ed, as Dr. Roth at- 
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tempts to prove, irom Egypt, or from any other foreign soil. The 
internal character of the philosophy itself postulates no such origin, 
The external evidences of such an origin must be sought citer in 
Greck writers or in foreign texts. Now, it can be shown that all Greek 
writers who have identified Greek wiih arhier oriental phil osophies 
were either labouring under dogmatic prejudices on the subject, as in 
the case of Philo and the Christian fathers, who derived all from 
Moses, or were profoundly incapable, if only on account of their 
ignorance of foreign languages, literature, and religions, of an 
critical judgment on the question, As to the foreign, particularly 
the ] Egypt tian authorities, on which Dr. Roth relies wii so much con- 
fidence, it would be impossible for us to draw the conclusions at which 
he has arrived, even if we were to grant that he has always correctly 
interpreted these authorities. But we altogether deny the supposi- 
tion of his having correctly represented the foreign doctrines to 
which he appeals. His ke ey ptic mm my thology is toa consider: ble ex- 
tent a purely imaginary one. We are far indeed from accusing him 
of neglecting good authorities when they could be had, His attempt 
to illustrate his subject with notes containing original texts, accom- 
panied by the most approved translations that could be got, is in itself 
most praiseworthy; but it is not the less unfortunate. Like all 
inductions built on insufficient premisses, it simply comes to nothing. 
The translations of Egyptian texts given in these notes were all made 
at a time when it was as yet impossible to understand many consecu- 
tive lines of the language. Even when irreproachable in themselves, 
they are therefore isolated fragments, out of which it is impossible to 
construct any but an arbitrary system. Dr. Roth’s system will be 
disavowed by every competent Egyptologist of the present day. The 
_ really remarkable coincidence between Greek and (ap parently) 
Egyptian doctrines which is found on the monuments representing 
the deities of Earth, Air, Fire, and Water, has been satisfactorily 
cleared up by Lepsius, who has shown that this representation is much 
posterior to the time of Empedocles, and belongs in fact to the Greek 
period of Egyptian art. 


The lovers of Aristotle, and we hope their number is still in- 
cr asing, will, we are confident, feel grateful to us for recommending 
to their notice Dr. Franz Brentano's treatise on the different signifi- 
vations of ro oy in Aristotle. They will find it, in learning and ability, 
not unworthy of a place near the writings of Br. andis, Biese, Bonitz, 
Ravaisson, Prantl, and the master ‘Tre ndelenburg, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. Dr. Brentano is perhaps not always successful in his chival- 
rous vindication of Aristotle against the powerful objections of recent 
critics; but his replies are always ingenious and never feeble. The 
long chapter on the Categories will, even after the many excellent 
things that have already been written on the subject, be considered a 
very masterly dissertation. 


9. We have two recent editions of Sophocles from Oxford, 
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which we mention together, because their object is professedly 
different, and indeed each proceeds upon principles nearly opposite 
to the other. Mr. Blaydes has published three out of the seven 

.  . ae ; _ ri on iii iit 
plays in a thick octavo volume - neal ye peg, whten nan 
one of the series of the Bibliotheca Classica, with English notes. 
He thinks our present text of Sophocles is extensively corrupt 
throughout, and his notes contain laboured, but not always success- 
ful, efforts to emend it. He is inclined to disparage those who cling 
to the old readings of the Mss., and maintains that we can only ad- 
vance in our knowledge of this difficult author by a system of tenta- 
tive emendation. ‘Thus he frequently gives us half-a-dozen, or even 
a dozen, guesses as to what Sophocles mzght have written, though in 
the majority of cases it is by no means clear why the old text must 
be pronounced faulty. “I know,” he says (preface, p. xxvi.), “ there 
is a large class among the learned who hold in supreme contempt 
this means of restoring an author, and who will scrupulously adhere 
to ‘mumpsimus’ if the copies all agree in such a reading, but will 
not have ‘sumpsimus’ at any price. Such orthodox scholars, while 
they pride themselves on their zealous and faithful adherence to the 
letter of the text, seem to forget that in so doing they are often pay- 
ing homage to error at the expense of truth, idolising the ignorance 
or carelessness of medieval copyists, while they are wilfully shutting 
their eyes to the true beauties of ancient wit. But if we are ever 
to appreciate the genius of former ages, we must surely relinquish 
this pertinacious adherence to the letter of the Mss.” 

Poor ‘medieval copyists”! They are sure to be made the scape- 
goats Whenever our modern savants cannot construe a passage! Mr. 
Blaydes proceeds upon a petitio principit, from which Oxford logic 
ought to have saved him. He assumes that the Mss. of Sophocles are 
corrupt, without even attempting to prove it—a thing obviously im- 
possible. We will do him credit, however, by saying that his notes, 
though long, and often unnecessarily so, contain a body of critical 
information such as no other edition of Sophocles, either German or 
English, can show. He has been a careful and conscientious student 
of all that the Germans have ever written upon Sophocles, and we 
need hardly say, that is no small amount of matter. Every thing like 
a grammatical difficulty is fully explained; and he omits nothing 
that the reader can desire in the way of illustrating his author. 
Only one quality he appears to us to be deficient in, and that is 
correct judgment, 

Mr. Blaydes proposes many hundreds of his own corrections of 
the text; but we greatly doubt if five per cent of these will be thought 
worthy of mention by future critics, or will be regarded by sound 
scholars as carrying with them any degree of probability. His ear 
lor the iambic rhythm appears to us singularly deficient. For in- 
stance, in Wid, Col. 461 (a very easy verse), 

ema&.os pev, Oldimous, KaTotkTicoat, 
he tells us to read, 


’ ‘¢ ‘ _ >? , - 
emTagtos prev, Ovorvrous, €¢ TOLKTLO‘AL 
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which is simply a good verse spoilt; not to say that such a sug- 
gestion implies an ignorance of the fact that some adjectives, like 
7 x ; 1] . . — ; 7 
eToOuuoc, aguoec, More Fenerauy omit the substantive verb than add lt, 
Again, in Antigone, 1501, 


c a* 


nO oO€vOnktos Hoe Bwopta TEpLE 
vet KeAatva PAE (apa 
+ I i eas ee i I a 2 oe 
(where oguunkToc Wcans ogeia Opyn reOnypevn), Mr. Blaydes Lives 
Ly} iis LeXt. 
7 adie Ye 6 , d a rS + , oie , 
0° O§VEnKT@ Tpay.or Popa Tepe 
Avet KeAauva PAEPapa* 
but among nearly a dozen other conjectures he suggests, 


er * . 2 , ~ ~> *F , 
70 o&v8n TW KOTLOL BOU@ Dnpevn, 


which is not only a most reckless alteration in itself, but one devoid 
f all resemblance to the Sophoclean rhythm, and in violation of a 
law known to every schoolboy respecting the pause at the conclusion 
fan iambic verse. Nor is he more successful in Antig. 883, 4, 


where the vulgate text has, 
ap LOT dowous K¢ tl yoous mpo TOU Oavewv 


ws ovO dp eis TavoaT’ ay, et Xpeny eye, 
—verses which, with a little more critical acumen, he might have 
percelv d to be @ uterpolations. Here he proposes to r ad, and ac- 
1] 


tually does insert in his text, for the second verse, 


c 7nd A 


9 a oa ’ 9 , 
ws ov0’ Gy els mavoar’ ay, El &€lN, KXE@V ,— 


> 


a sort of verse which we undertake to say is unparalleled by any in 
the whole range of extant Greck tragedy. There is a deficiency of 
ear too In a critic who ean er: ely propose as Soph 1oclean verses 
such emendations as aA’ évrdage ex nes Kat KTEplopara, for the 
perfectly sound verse in Qid. Col. 1410, ad? év Tagore Geos Kar 
KTEO(opacu; OF KElvOY TOY EioaEl os éexioraco in Wd. Vol, 1584, 
for KETVOV TOV (Et Pioroy ecerioraco, where O cet [3oroc, ‘an uncertain 


] \ 


and vagabond hie, is like rie det tuyne, ‘mere chance luck,’ in 
Kurip. //e/, 715. There are many such errors against good taste; 
and we vere them with regret, because Mr. Blaydes’s edition has 
much that is really valuable, and it has only missed be ing a very 
good book by ae unfortunate theory which the editor has adopted, 


that the text of SO} hocles is corrupt throughout, and that he 1s 
Con petent to restore it. 


10. Mr. Palmer has given us a valuable edition of that longest 
and most interesting of all the Sophoclean dramas, the Wdipus at 
Colonus. [lis book appears to have been designed as all antidote 
to Mr. Blaydes’s doctrines, being “ intended principally to explain 
and defend the text of the Mss. as opposed to conjectural emenda- 
tions.” So he tells us in his title-page, and we think that he has 
the right of it. 
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Mr. Palmer’s notes are chiefly confined to the defence of the 
vuleate readings, and in this he is generally very successful. But 
avr peow TO koaroc Geoe wrace, as /Eschylus says: there is a true 
mean, which is better than excess on either side; and we doubt if 
Mr. Palmer is not in some cases defending really corrupt readings. 
Now and then he himself proposes a very happy correction. For 
instance in Gd. Col. 380: 

wos avtix’ "Apyos i) ro Kadpetov redo 
vTyun Kab<Ewv, 7) Tpos otpavoy BiBar, 


—a passage of well-known difliculty—he would read, and we suspect 
rightly, 
&s avtix’ autos 67) TO Kadpetwv redov 


vin KabcEwy Kat 7pos ovpavoy BiBor. 
The sense will then be, we ¢) atroe xabeEwy, ‘as if he (and not his 
brother Eteocles) would occupy Thebes and glorify it (by his mon- 
archy).’ Mr. Blaydes here chooses to read atypy cadegor, without 
the slightest authority. | 

We do not think Mr. Palmer is right in defending the common 
reading in Qd. Col, 907, viv & WOTED MUTOC Tove vomoue cia AP EX, 
rovrotoe KOUK ftAXotowy appoaOijoerar, Which he interprets, “ But now 
as he himself entered, having the laws (7. e. the benefit and protection 
of them), by these and no other shall he be ruled.” The laws, he 
says, mean the laws of the land. This is a very forced explanation. 
We have no doubt the editors rightly here read ovozep for worep, 
“the same laws he has brought, by those he shall be ruled,” @.e. he 
shall be treated as he acts. My, Blaydes here hazards a most unfor- 
tunate conjecture, among others, vty ¢ oveTwac KavToe vopmove Eiand 
exw, &c. Mr. Palmer says otorep rove vopove is not Greek; and 
he believes no such an example can be found. We will supply him 
with one exactly parallel from Aristophanes’ Paz, voy 0 az7 ay 
auUToe KaTAdMywW Th OITA, TOUTOLGL TOLC a’TOIAL TOUTOY YyopTacw. It is 
merely an instance of a kind of attraction common in Greek, and is 
equivalent to rovrote rote vopote aoposOncErat, OUoTED EX wy eionAOe. 

We must leave Mr. Palmer, with a hearty recommendation to 
our readers to procure the book. ‘True, it contains only one play; 
but his line of criticism is new, instructive, and altogether far more 
satisfactory than Mr. Blaydes’s. 

Neither editor, nor probably any of their predecessors, have 
thrown any doubt on the genuineness of the long and singular nar- 
rative of Cedipus’s mysterious death, Zd. Col. 1586 to 1666. We 
think we could show good reasons for believing these verses, the 
style of which has some peculiarities, to be Iophon’s. This writer 
was the son of Sophocles; and Aristophanes plainly intimates (Rane, 
Vv. ¢5) that he was suspected of making use of his father’s writings. 
The author of one of the Greek arguments prefixed to the play tells us 
that the “dipus at Colonus was brought out after the death of its 
author by his grandson (vidotc) of the same name (Sophocles). He 
may perhaps have added this last scene, which will account for the 
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unusual length of the play (nearly 1800 verses), and also for the 
equally unusual circumstance that this single speech contains not less 
than five examples of the omitted augment,—a license very spar- 
ingly, if at all, employed by the tragic writers. We do not, how- 
ever, deny that the whole pyace is a very fine one, and quite worthy 
of Sop hocles, as well as closely after his general style. 


11, 12. Two important editions of the De Corona of Demosthenes 
are before us: one (in the Libliotheca Classica), which may be re- 
varded as a genuine and a favourable specimen of English scholar- 
ship of the higher order of learning; the other, more recently pub- 
lished at Leipzig, by Dr. Vomel. Both of haan are essentially li- 
brary books, and 7 in their way, valuable contributions to Greek 
literature. The Engl ish editor has borne in mind the peculiar re- 
quirements of our more popular school and college literature; while 
the German has attended principally to the critical department. Mr. 
Whiston’s volume contains several of the earlier orations, beside the 
wepi Xrewavov; Dr. Vomel’s only this and the aparpeo Beta. 

Mr. Whiston’s volume contains an excellent and copious “ Life of 
Demosthenes ;” a catalogue of the collated Mss. ; introductions to the 
several speeches; more than one excursus of great learning and re- 
search ; and engraved plans of the restored Mausoleum (rather 
recently explored at Halicarnassus in Caria) and of the Parthenon 
and Acropolis at Athens. The whole work is most creditab!e to the 
authors care, good judgment, and industry; and the notes are so 
ample and so lucid as to embrace every point on which an English 
student of fair attainments can require information. 

The minute care which characterises the German critics is dis- 
played in Dr. Vomel’s beautiful work, which as a specimen of typo- 
graphy alone is highly commendable. A Latin version is placed 
under the text in every page. But the great feature of the edition 
is its very complete collection of Ms. readings, including those of the 
Ms. well known to scholars as 2! (hitherto considered the principal 
authority for the text of Demosthenes); and, above all, those of a 
hitherto unknown Ms. now first collated for the editor by his friend 
Rehdantz. This Ms. is described as of the thirteenth century, very valu- 
able in its readings (as being derived from a source only remotely re- 
lated to 2), and containing, among other orations, the De Corona and 
De falsa Legatione, It is now preserved in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence,—perhaps the richest in the world in very valuable Greek 
Mss.,—and is marked Plut. lvi. supplement. fascic. ix. 186 (49). Our 
author is snhanee istic In announcing his important discovery; but he 
modestly says: * Me ritum non meum est, sed Rehdantzii et Schultzii. 
Nune novis armis” (he adds) “ instructus novoque animo afflatus 
lidenter rationem sequi poteram ante hos viginti annos timidius pro- 
ditam. Nune & non amplius sine comite dominatur; habet nune qui 
eum tanquam dyreypageve, isque qui sui juris est, comitetur” (Pref. 
Ds Xi.) 


' Of the eleventh century ; now in the Royal Library at Paris. 
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Beside this important and early Ms., Dr. Vomel has now first 
given the readings of four others, not indeed so ancient, but appa- 
rently of some value. On the whole, therefore, this edition is of 
very high literary interest and importance. There are no explana- 
tory notes ; but the indices are very full and valuable, and there is a 
short appendix to the author’s “ Prolegomena” to his former edition 
of Demosthenes, containing some sound remarks on points of disputed 
orthography in certain Greek words. 


13. An edition of the Wedias of Demosthenes has quite recently 
appeared, with very useful and not too copious English notes. It is 
a small volume, and very well adapted for these students who are 
hardly yet competent to enter fully into the niceties of the language, 
and desire some information on the numerous points of archeology 
which occur in this celebrated oration. ‘The groundwork of the 
notes is from Buttmann’s well-known edition; but Mr. Holmes has 
used the resources of his own very competent scholarship in supply- 
ing some omissions; for, as he says, “ Buttmann, while on many 
points he consults the interest of é¢vones with most exemplary ten- 
derness, is apt to pass in silence occasional difficulties, the solution 
of which is far from obvious to a novice.” 

The speech of Demosthenes against Midias is one of the most 
celebrated of that great author’s orations, though the subject is 
rather of a private than a public nature. Midias, a rich man, but a 
worthless bully and profligate, had exercised a paltry spite against 
Demosthenes, by thwarting him in the performance of certain public 
and religious duties at the principal festival of Dionysus, and had 
destroyed some of the property provided at the expense of the orator 
for the occasion. For this offence he is prosecuted by the orator 
himself, and made to smart under a volley of such invective as few 
would be able to endure. ‘The penalty for the outrage was death; 
but we do not know the result of the action, as it is believed that 
Midias compromised the affair. ‘The speech itself indeed, which was 
composed probably b.c. 353, is thought by some never to have been 
really delivered. ‘That, however, is a matter which little concerns 
us at the present day. The singular eloquence of the oration, its 
thorough earnestness and determination, with the fund of information 
it supplies on many intricate points of Greek law, are sufficient to 
render it a favourite with all. 

Nor was it less a subject of study with the ancients themselves. 
Pliny the younger, in one of his letters (vii. 30), says to a friend: 
“Tu mihi bonum animum facis, qui libellos meos de ultione Helvidi 
oration! Demosthenis cava Meeciov confers, quam sane, cum compo-~ 
nerem ilos, habui in manibus, non ut emularer (improbuin enim ac 
pene furlosum), sed tamen imitarer et sequerer.” 

Mr. Holmes’s notes appear to us to be characterised by great 
accuracy; and though he professes that his book is only “for the 
use of higher forms in public schools, or of those who are not reading 


for classical honours,” it will be found useful to much more advanced 
students, 
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14. Petronius is not exactly the sort of author that is fit for 
ordinary reading, for his grossness is undeniable. But the frag- 
ments which we have of his works (being parts of the xvth and 
xvith books) are very valuable as illustrative of Roman life in the 
time of the Kmperor Nero. The Latinity 1S stiff, pedantic, and full 
of unusual words ; but the author was a man of cultivated mind, and 
of great, though to a sad extent depraved, taste. 

Petronius was a contemporary of Seneca and Lucan. He is 
thought to be the same person who was put to death by order . 
Nero, A.D. 66, as described by Tacitus (Ann. xvi. 18). He is there 
called “Gaius Petronius,” and spoken of as a man of “ eruditus luxus,” 
proconsul of Bithynia, and afterwards consul. He was one of Nero’s 
intimate friends, and the chief minister to his scandalous luxuries. 
The work of which we have but this small portion remaining is called 
Satiricon or Satire, probably from its medley of verses and prose, 
For ‘satire’ is derived from /anz satura, a dish filled with all kinds of 
mixed food. ‘The scene is chiefly in Campania, but partly (as our 
editor thinks) at Marseilles. This place is spoken of by Tacitus 
(Agricola, § 4) as “locus Greeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia 
mixtus ac bene compositus. ” The people of Crotona in the south of 
italy enjoyed a reputation for excessive luxury and refinement. The 
story, if such it be, is the personal narrative of the adventures of one 
Eneoipius, and contains an amusing account of his intercourse with 
the rich and great men of the day. One Trimalchio is introduced, 
and the minute account of a Roman dinner given by him is familiar 
to most scholars. We present our readers with a few sentences as 
a specimen of the style of the author: 

“When we had taken our places, after iced water had been 
poured over our hands by (handsome) sli ves _— Alexandria, a 
tirst-course [ gustatio, properly a ‘ whet’ or ‘ snack’ | was brought in, 
all being in their seats except Trimalchio, for whom, by a new eti- 
quette, the first place was reserved. Among the dishes used for this 
course (promulsidaria) was an ass of Corinthian bronze with pan- 
niers, which contained green olives on one side and black ones on 
the other. ‘The ass was covered by two dishes, on the margins of 
which the name of Trimalchio was inscribed, and the weight of the 
silver. Little bridges soldered across them held dormice ‘sprink cled 
with honey and pop py-seed. There were forcemeat-balls also served 
up hot on a silver grating, and below it Syrian plums and pips of 
pomegranates,” Trimalchio is now announced to the sound of 
music. Ie is dressed in a red mantle, with a napkin hung over 
his breast; his fingers are covered with rings, and his bare arm 
has ivory bracelets. A boy follows with a little dice-table, with 
gold and silver coins instead of dice, at which my lord sits down to 
play. “ While yet at our snack, a tray was brought on, bearing a 
basket, in which was a wooden hen represented with outstretched 
wings, in the circular form of one sitting on her nest. Two ser- 
vants followed to the sound of music, and began to rammage among 
the chaff, from which occasionally they drew peahen’s eggs, “and dis- 
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tributed them to the guests. Trimalchio here turns to his guests, 
and says, ‘ Friends, I ordered peahen’s eggs to be put under a ite 
and in “truth I have some fear they are already set; but we will try 
if they are still eatable.” We accordingly took egg- -spoons weighing 
six ounces each, and broke the eggs, which were made of a sticky 
sort of flour. I for my part nearly threw mine away, for I thought 
it contained a chicken; but, hearing an old guest say, ‘ We ought to 
have something good here” L broke away more of the shell, and 
found—a fat bec ecafico dveund with peppered yolk of egg.” 

The present edition is a very elegant and useful one. The notes 
are purely critical, and give the re adings of seventeen Mss. The 
preface cont 1ins an elaborate ¢ disquisition on the date, writings, Mss., 
and early editions of Petronius, and concludes with a useful ‘index of 
proper names. 


15. “ Laudantur nostra, sed neque leguntur neque emuntur,” is 
the complaint of M. Paul de Lagarde, who certainly does not eat the 
bread of idleness. His edition of the Apostolical Constitutions, in a 
cheap octavo form, ought to be acceptable to the students of early 
Christian literature. It is now, we suppose, pretty generally under- 
stood, that the pseudepigraphical literature of the first centuries be- 
fore and after the Christian era is not to be simply dismissed as 
worthless because consisting of “ pious frauds.” Ifthe book of Enoch, 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Clementine homilies, 
and the apocryphal gospels, do not represent the ideas of those whose 
names they bear, they represent at least important ideas current when 
they were written, and certain phases, orthodox or heterodox, of Jewish 
and Christian doctrine or discipline. It may be safely asserted that 
the critical examination of the Clementine homilies has been produc- 
tive of a complete revolution in Church history, even in the case of 
those most vehemently opposed to the theories of the Tiibingen school. 
No such searching criticism has as yet been applied to the Apostolic 
Constitutions, although the ground has been cleared for this purpose, 
to some extent, by the dissertations of Dr ey and others. The subject, 
however, is a promising one. M. Paul de Lagarde confines his work 
at present to giving a correct text from a careful collation of manu- 
scripts. It is much to be regretted that he has been compelled by 
the want of the proper type, and other economical reasons , to suppress 
the important evidence of the oriental versions. Micht not the dif- 
ficulty, however, have been solved to some extent in the same way 
as in “the critical editions of the Greek Testament ? 


16. Theophilus of Antioch, who wrote shortly after the death of 
Marcus Antoninus in A. D. 180, is memorable among the writers of 
the Church, not only as the Geet 3 in whose writings the word “ Trinity” 
is used, but as the first who can be proved to have quoted the gospel 
of St. J ohn, or perhaps, indeed, any of the four canonical gospels. A 
new edition: of his works has been published by Dr. Otto, who has for 
many years been engaged in editing the writings of the Christian 
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apologists. Had Dr. Otto’s labours been merely confined to a re- 
publication of the old text, together with such notes as the more 
recent ecclesiastical studies had rendered necessary, he would have 
deserved the thanks of all students of Christian antiquity. He has, 
however, done a great deal more than this. The text of the edition 
princeps of Theophilus, printed at Zurich in 1546, was derived from 
i manuscript supposed to have belonged to the library of Matthias 
Corvinus, and now no longer to be found. ‘Two other Mss. were 
known to later editors, one of paper, in the Bodleian Library, written 

about the middle of the fifteenth century, and another, also’ of paper, 
now in the Paris Bibliotheque Impériale, written in 1540, only six years 
hefore the publication of the editio princeps. ‘The Paris Ms. contains 
only the third book of the Apology. Dr. Otto's edition chiefly fol- 
lows a parchment manuscript of the eleventh century, once the pro- 
perty of Cardinal Bessarion, and now preserved in the library of St. 
Mark at Venice. ‘This manuscript, which had not been seen by any 
of the former editors, has every where been arbitrarily corrected and 
altered by a later hand and with a darker ink than that of the ori- 
ginal, which is, however, perfectly distinguishable.  Hujus viri in- 
terpolatrix potius quam emendatrix manus,” says Dr. Otto, ‘a Theo- 
pluilo melius omnino abstinuisset.” On comparing together the Vene- 
tian and Bodleian texts, the latter appears to be derived almost entirely 
trom the former in its altered and interpolated shape. By the help 
of his new auxiliary, Dr. Otto is therefore able to present a purer 
text of his author than any that has yet been published. His Prole- 
gomena will be read with great interest. In that “ de Theophiliana 
dictione” a large number of words and expressions peculiar to his 
author will be found collected. One of the most remarkable of these, 
perhaps, is 6 avOowzdc gov for internus homo. 


17. There are several works in existence upon the ecclesias- 
tical history of Spain; but we know of none, either in Spanish or 
in any other language, that deserves the name of the History of the 
Spanish Church. Father Gams has undertaken to fill up this very 
real want ; and if he should fail, it will not be through fault either 
of original knowledge, or supply of books. or industry and thought. 
liis method, we fear, will be lis bane. Not satisfied with telling 
his story, he argues without end, and overflows with long digres- 
sions. It would. indeed, liave been difficult to avoid all discussion : 
but he might have followed the example of Tillemont, who has 
managed to give a continuous narrative by reserving his illustra- 
tions for notes at the end of the volume, or for separate disserta- 
tions, in which he could arrange methodically all doubtful points 
which seemed worth inquiring into. 

In his first book Father Gams proves that St. Paul was the founder 
of the Spanish Church; and as he rightly relies on the anonymous 
fragment of the scriptural canon published by Muratori, he thinks 
it necessary to give a summary of all the dissertations that have 
appeared upon this important historical document of the second 
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century. In his second book he shows that St. Torquatus and his 
six companions, all disciples of the Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and sent by them from Rome into Spain, were the chief apostles of 
the faith in the Peninsula. He discusses all the questions relating 
to the sees which they founded or occupied, and every other tra- 
dition that is left about them. His principal proof for the chief 
fact is the notice of it in the Mozarabie Liturgy. This leads him 
to enquire into the origin of that Liturgy; and he concludes that 
it represents the primitive Roman rite. It is certainly very ancient, 
as is proved by its use of the Vetus /tala, instead of the Vulgate 
translation, in its quotations from Scripture. This again gives the 
author the opportunity to refute Cardinal Wiseman’s theory, that 
the Italic version is really African, and to prove it to be really 
Italian or Roman. The Cardinal’s opinion, adopted by Tischen- 
dorf and many other German writers, is that this translation was 
first made in Africa and afterwards revised in Italy; and that it 
was of this Italian recension that St. Augustine spoke in his books 
De Doctrina Christiana, where he lauds the Vetus /tala. Tischen- 
dorf, when he collated the various Mss., representing, it was sup- 
posed, some the primitive African translation, and others the Italian 
revision, found none that was unmixed, but in all found so-called 
African readings mixed with so-called Italian ones, and verified St. 
Jerome’s words, tot sunt ecemplaria quot codices. This is one great 
difficulty in the way of Cardinal Wiseman’s theory. Another 1s, 
that Father Gams proves that all the so-called African words which 
the Cardinal found in the pre-hieronymic version were in use in 
come and in the Roman provinces of Europe ; while, on the con- 
trary, some of the words are so little African, that St. Augustine 
and other African Fathers were under the necessity of explaining 
their meaning to their African audience, to whom they were strange 
and unfamiliar. This simple indication will show with what fatal 
facility our author yields to the seductions of a discussion, however 
long and complicated it may be. Who would think of looking into 
the “Church History of Spain” for a philological discussion on the 
birthplace of the primitive Latin version of the Bible? In this 
same second book the author denies the mission of the seven dis- 
ciples of the Apostles into Gaul; but he does not support his 
opinion with any new reasoning. 

The third book contains the history of the Church during the 
second and third centuries. St. Irenzeus and Tertullian bear wit- 
ness to the progress the faith had made in Spain during their lives. 
lhe letter of St. Cyprian to the communities of Leon, Astorga, and 
Merida, on the affair of the Bishops Basilides and Martialis, accused 
of having sacrificed to idols, gives us a view of the internal con- 
dition of the Spanish Church. Tarragona, Seville, and the neigh- 
bouring city of Italica had at the same time well-organised churches. 
But the documents relating to this period are very few; they are 
mere planks saved from a wreck, hints by which we may guess at 
events, rather than historical accounts of them. 

VOL. II, Pp 
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The fourth book is much more rich. The passions of the mar- 
tyrs who suffered under Diocletian and Maximin carry us into the 
principal churches of Spain. The author analyses these documents 
with his usual industry and acumen. Not satisfied with giving us 
the fruits of his own labours, he sums up all that others have said 
before him on these remar kétile martyrdoms,—all the commentaries 
of the Bollandists, of Ruinart’s Acta Sincera, Tillemont’s Mémoires 
Ecclésiastiques, and almost all other ecclesiastical histories. The 
book ends with two very important and curious chapters. The 
author proves that the inscriptions about the Spanish persecutions 
of Nero and Diocletian, which have been read for the last three 
centuries in books of monumental collections, have no warrant of 
authenticity, and that the one relating to Dacian at Evora is no 
better authenticated. We entirely agree with his conclusion, and 
we are sure he could have made it more certain than he has done. 
He then criticises the apologies which several Protestant writers 
have made for the government of Diocletian, and argues that this 
prince was not calumniated by the Christians. 

This first volume of Father Gams’s Church History of Spain is, 
in our judgment, a very important work. It would be well worth 
translating into Spanish. The previous works of the author on 
general history, and on the ecclesiastical history of the nineteenth 
century, were somewhat hasty and unsatisfactory. His latest pub- 
lication proves him to be capable of deep and accurate investiga- 
tion. 


18. Dr. Fliigel’s most important contribution to the history of 
Manichzism deserves a more extended notice than we can afford it at 
present. The Aitdb al Fihrist of Abt’lfaraj Muhammad ben Ishak 
al Wurrak of Bagdad has long been known, by reputation at ieast, as 
one of the most precious treasures of erudition now extant, in all that 
concerns Arabic literature and science, down to the time of the 
author in a.p. 987. It professes to give an account of all books 
written in Arabic, or translated into that language, whatever their 
subjects may be; tcgether with information about the authors, the 
sciences they cultivated, and the philosophies or religions they pro- 
fessed; it 1s, in short, a bibliographical encyclopedia of the most 
valuable description. An account of its contents was first given to 
the learned world, a pene or two ago, by Dr. Fliigel himself; for 
though Silvestre de Sacy and other Orientalists have occasionally 
given extracts from it, the work itself has never been published. We 
rejoice to learn that Dr. Fliigel, one of the most accomplished Arabic 
scholars living, is preparing a critical edition of this invaluable docu- 
ment. The Fihrist 1s divided into ten books, of which the ninth 
treats of various religious sects, beginning with the Harranians or 
Sabeans. ‘The interesting section concerning these religionists has 
been published by M. Chwolsohn, and has furnished the matter for 
his learned work Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus. The second section 
is not less remarkable, and treats of Mani and the Manicheans, It 
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had already been printed, but incorrectly and with considerable 
omissions, by Hammer, in the ninetieth volume of the Wiener Jahr- 
biicher. It is now for the first time published entire and with accu- 
racv. The learned editor has added a translation, and a large mass 
of extremely valuable notes illustrative of the text. 

The short biography of Mani is probably not much more au- 
thentic than what we already possessed; but the description of the 
Manichean doctrines is evidently drawn from the purest source, 
namely, the Manichean literature, which, as described by the author 
of the Fihrist, was tolerably extensive. The information concerning 
the later history of the Manichzean sect is also no doubt as authentic 
as it is full of interest. 

We recommend Dr. Fliigel’s book, as absolutely necessary to 
correct and complete the view of Manicheism which has been more 
or less current since the publication of Baur’s essay on the system, 
in1831. It will interest some of our readers to learn that one of the 
author's notes contains a translation of the section of the Fihrist con- 
cerning the system of Bardesanes. 


19. M. C. Barbier de Meynard and M. Pavet de Courteille are 
publishing, under the auspices of the Société Asiatique, an excellent 
and remarkably cheap edition, accompanied by a translation, of the 
“Golden Meadows” of El Macudi. No work perhaps is better 
adapted to give an accurate and lively notion of the intellectual and 
scientific culture of the Arabs in the third and fourth centuries of 
the Hegira. Its author was born in the last years of the third cen- 
tury, and at an early age commenced that adventurous career as a 
traveller which occupied the greater part of his life. His travels 
extended to Spain in a westerly, and to the coasts of China in an 
easterly direction. He visited Ceylon and Madagascar; and the shores 
of the Caspian Sea were as familiar to him as those of Yemen and 
Java, or as the steppes of Thibet and Khorasan. The last ten 
years of his life were spent in Syria and Egypt. He has been called 
the Imim of writers. Dr. Sprenger, who published an English 
translation of the first seventeen chapters of the ‘ Golden Meadows,” 
called him the Herodotus of the Arabs. M. Renan has since com- 
pared him to Pausanias, but his present editors justly protest against 
this comparison. The Greek traveller, whose descriptions never ex- 
tend beyond the limits of his native land, and whose tastes are exclu- 
sively Hellenic, has not scrupled to bear personal witness to a host 
of facts of so marvellous a nature that Scaliger has pronounced him 
to be “ Greecorum omnium mendacissimus.” El Macudi, on the other 
hand, is cosmopolitan in his curiosity ; his veracity is unimpeachable; 
and if his memory is sometimes treacherous, as he himself admits in 
his preface, he never allows himself to be the dupe of his own imagi- 
Nation, 

__ the literary activity of El Macudi was prodigious. We have the 
titles of twenty-three of his works, some of which consisted of no less 
than twenty or thirty volumes. Two only of these works are known 
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to exist in Europe, and, as might be expected, they bear the most 
evident marks of hasty and off-hand composition, which are not to be 
attributed to ignorance or want of skill ; for his critical remarks on 
other writers display a very mature and sound judgment. But, as his 
editors observe, ‘ on voit que l’abondance de ses materiaux le géne, 
et qu'il ne s’est pas donné le temps de faire un choix judicieux de tant 
de trésors. Sa vive imagination embrasse d’un coup-d’ceil mille ob- 
jets divers: histoire, géographie, étude des races et des religions, 
sciences et arts, traditions et contes populaires; il a tout appris, tout 
retenu, et il veut tout dire en méme temps au lecteur.”’ 

The “ Golden Meadows’ are, as the author himself tells us, a sum- 
mary of the principal matters contained in his other writings, parti- 
cularly i in his great historical work (Akhbar ez-Zemdn), which was in 
its day considered the ency clopeedi: i of all that an accomplished Mos- 
lem should know. “ This book,” he says, “is in some sort the me- 
mento of my former writings, the summary of the information that 
every man of education should possess, and the ignorance of which 
would be inexcusable. ‘There is not, in fact, a single branch of 
knowledge, or a piece of information, not a source of traditions, which 
it not contained there, either in detail or in abridgment, or at least 
indicated by rapid allusions and summary references.” It comprisvs 
universal history and geography, both sacred and profane, from the 
creation of the world, which is described in accordance with the 
singular traditions of the author’s creed, down to his own times. The 
prejudices and superstitions of the age, country, and religion of El 
Macudi are largely represented in his book, but do not by any means 
diminish its interest. The volume before us contains the first sixteen 
chapters of the work, which has in all a hundred and thirty-two, 


20. We heartily congratulate English students of Arabic on at 
length possessing a thoroughly scholar- like grammar of a language 
which ought to be familiar to every one who wishes to understi and the 
Old Testament in the original. It is no real ex: izveration to say that 
a mere Hebrew scholar st: inds, with reference to the Hebrew langu: ize, 
in a far more unfavourable position than one who has only read lonic 
Greek would stand with reference to the Greek language. We are 
of course very far from wishing to imply that Arabic is not worth 
studying for its own sake ; we are only appealing to that very large 
class of scholars who are most directly interested (though they may 
not think so) in the study of it. 

Mr Wright very justly takes to himself the credit of having filled 
up a gap in the philological literature of England ; for the Arabic 
grammars hitherto written in English are olthee worthless or insuthi- 
cient. Good practical Arabic grammars are indeed rare every where. 
First-rate grammars like those of Silvestre de § Sacy and Ewald are 
not adapted for beginners, and the shorter ones contain hardly more 
information than a clever man would write out in two or three days. 
Even that of Rosenmiiller, which is almost entirely based on that of 
Sacy, contains very serious errors. Mr. Wright has selected the 
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crammar of Caspari as the basis of his own, which is not a transla- 
tion, but an enlarged and improved edition of the original,—a great 
many sections having been “altered for the better, either by giving 
them greater precision of expression, or by adding more preferable 
examples.” He has every where added notes, sometimes of consi- 
derable length, touching on the comparative grammar of the Semitic 
languages. Some of these give ample proof, as he thinks, “ that the 
Hebrew, even of the Pentateuch, had already attained the same degree 
of grammatical development (or decay) as the spoken Arabic of the 
present day.” This is probably true in fact as well as in theory, but it 
presupposes the settlement of two important questions: first, how far 
the spoken Arabic has really lost by decay the characteristics which 
distinguish the classical Arabic from it ; and secondly, how far our 
present version of the Pentateuch gives a correct idea of the original 
text. There 1s a considerable amount both of evidence and argument 
on the different sides of these questions, though the issue can hardly 
be considered as doubtful. 

We have as yet but one complaint to make against Mr. Wright’s 
crammar. It is to be regretted that the examples he has so well 
selected are not accompanied by references to the authorities from 
which they are drawn. ‘There is undoubtedly much less necessity 
for these references in Arabic than in Latin or Greek, where so much 
diversity exists between different epochs, and even between authors 
of the same date; but every intelligent student would be glad to know, 
é.g., Who the Arabian writer is that says, Ll insdnu yudabbiru wa’ 
llahu yugaddiru (“ Man proposes, and God disposes”). 


21. Dr. Franz von Erdmann’s narrative of Temudschin der Uner- 
schiitterliche, in spite of its romantic title and frequent grandiloquence 
of style, will, we fear, be considered tedious by most readers. ‘Tem- 
udschin, as all students of Gibbon will remember, is no other than 
the celebrated hero universally known under the name of Gengis 
Khan; the history of whom, and the manners, customs, language, 
and culture of whose contemporaries Dr. von Erdmann considers 
himself to have for the first time accurately described and illustrated. 
The first and larger part of the volume is taken up with a geogra- 
phical and ethnographical introduction, displaying a mass of erudition 
as alarming to the unlearned as it is, we regret to say, disappointing 
to the learned reader. On the extent and accuracy of Dr. von Erd- 
mann’s acquaintance with all the Eastern languages to which he has 
recourse, we need not give any opinion. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that his learning, even when it is accurate in details (which is 
not always the case), is radically unsound in its method, which con- 
sists in arbitrary combinations; and that the philological arguments 
In particular, on which some of his most important conclusions de- 
pend, are put forth in defiance, if not in ignorance, of the science of 
the present day. 

A specimen of the astonishing inaccuracy in details at which we 
have hinted will be found at p- 15, where, in speaking of the worship 
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in India of the Sun in the form of Siva, the author says: “to him, in 
opposition to the Earth or Cow, the Bull (in Hebrew Behemoth ) was 
consecrated.” We do not nsibicnate and why it was necessary to give the 
Hebrew for ‘bull’ in a passage referring to purely Indian usages, and 
still less can we understand how a professed Orientalist can have so 
comple _ undered about the common Semitic word ‘ Behemoth’ . 
plural, by the way), which, both in Hebrew and Arabic, means simply 
‘dumb animals; and may be as correctly applied to cows or she- 
donkeys as to bulls. What, again, can Dr. von Erdmann mean by 
interpreting Buddha as “ der Leber nserzeuger, der Vater des Seins,” 
when every one knows that the root of Buddha is budh, ‘to know ? 
He, moreover, apparently confounds Buddha with Budha, the ‘ know- 
ing’ child of Soma and husband of Ila, the daughter of Vaiwaswata. 

The books quoted in Dr. von Erdmann’ s notes are almost number- 
less, but whereas heaps of references are made to second-rate or even 
worthless authorities, first-rate writers are not even dreamed of, in re- 
ference to questions which they have notoriously discussed. We think, 
for instance, that Professor Miiller might have been profitably con- 
sulted about Turan and the Turanian languages. We have perhaps no 
right to be scandalised at finding the Seythi: ins etymologically iden- 
tified with the Getz, and with the supposed “ Scheto” of the third Sal- 
lier papyrus (a blunder long since exploded); but we are certainly 
astonished at finding these names once more derived from that of the 
“ oreat Indian nation,” of the Jat, Jit, Jut, &c., after Lassen’s explan- 
ation that Jdt is merely the modern name (and contracted Prakrit 
form) of the Jirtika. On the subject of Goths and Geta, we have, 
again, the right of wondering at the absence of any reference to 
Grimm’s Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache. Surely Miiller, Lassen, 
and Grimm, are worth a cart-load of such names as are found 
in profusion in Dr. von Erdmann’s notes. But our author pre- 
fers such authorities as Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
a charming and entertaining work, if you will, but where we read, 
“that a system of Hinduism pervaded the indie Babylonian and As 
syrian empires, Scripture furnishes abundant proofs,’ and, “ Rana 
and Chrishna are both painted blue (nila), holding the lolum, em- 
blematic of the Vile.” 

Dr. Erdmann’s comparative philology is of the most primitive 
(we cannot say, of the most elementary) kind. If within the limits 
of the Indo-European languages, where he has fixed rules to guide 
him, he sees no difficulty in identifying the Greek ote and the Eng- 
lish ‘bull,’ we may be sure that in comparing words belonging to 
different families of languages his imagination will be allowed to run 
riot. Really scieutific philologists often hesitate about identifying 
words of the same meaning in different kindred languages when the 
phonetic resemblance is too great; but Dr. von Erdmann boldly 
identifies words which are utterly foreign to each other in family, 
and which cannot be proved to have the least connection in se nse, 
but simply possess certain letters in common. Taurus (‘a bull 
Mount Taurus, Turan, Turk, Thracian, tyrant, the cities Tyre, Tar- 
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sus, and Tiryns, Tartarus, the Gallic Taranis, the Scandinavian Thor, 
and a heap of other names from all parts of the universe,—among 
which we are not a little surprised to miss the hill and hall and 
harp of Tara,—are all asserted by him to be etymologically con- 
nected. 

His comparative mythology is on a level with his comparative 
philology. The two, indeed, are closely interwoven, and depend 
on each other. Who would ever have thought of etymologically 
comparing the Latin vacca, ‘ cow,’ with the Sanskrit vach, ‘ speech’ ? 
But the cow, it seems, is every where the symbol of deity, and 
Vach is the goddess of wisdom and speech. And it further appears, 
that with both these words, Baga, the name of God, is also con- 
nected. We are directed, in like manner, to see the identity of the 
Hebrew £7, Elohim, with the Greek joe and the Indian £dda. 

Religious ideas, myths, and symbols, are always parts of a sys- 
tem; and the place which they occupy in the system must never be 
overlooked. ‘To compare an isolated fragment of a myth or an iso- 
lated symbol of one religion with that of another religion, 1s to com- 
mit the same kind of error as if an etymologist were to identify the 
Greek ua with the English maps; or as if a physiologist, guided by 
mere external appearances, were to identify the snout of one animal 
with the tail of another. 

We do not know why our author speaks of it as an undoubted 
fact (“es unterliegt keinem Zweifel”) that India and Thibet must be 
regarded as the lands from which all the nations of Western Asia and 
Europe derived their culture. Such an opinion is certainly not that 
of the best-intormed scholars, who are unanimous in speaking of the 
Indian civilisation as derived from the same origin as our own, and 
in placing that origin beyond the northern limits of India and the 
western limits of Thibet. But even were the opposite doctrine true, 
it would still be unscholarlike to appeal to the religions of Siva, 
Vishnu, and (if we rightly understand our author) even Buddha, as 
illustrative of the ideas of primitive paganism, without apparently 
being conscious of the fact, that these religions do not represent the 
first or even the second historical period of religion in India, but are 
comparatively modern innovations, of which the Vedic and the purely 
Brahmanic religions knew nothing. 

Dr. von Erdmann, if we rightly remember, somewhere gives the 
name of “* Combinationen” to his historical speculations. He could not 
have chosen a better word; for they consist, in fact, of combinations 
and permutations of ideas which have no more natural affinity or 
logical coherence than the objects placed between the slides of a 
kaleidoscope ; and were they shaken mechanically into any other 
shape, historical truth would be no loser. 


22. The difficulty of presenting the doctrines of religion to chil- 
dren intelligibly as a connected whole is so great, that it is a very 
good idea to put before them the progress of religious knowledge in 
the order of historical succession. In this way, they learn to connect 
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truths with facts, and all their faculties share in the instruction. The 
manner in which the substance of religion was communicated to 
mankind is also that in which it ought to be conveyed to each par- 
ticular soul. Mr. Formby has attempted to provide this sort of in- 
struction by his Bible Stories, and he has very creditably succeeded, 
“ From whom,” he says very justly, “could the condition of attaining 
all at once to perfection be reasonably required, where the heht of 
any previous reliable experience tor the guidance of the attempt was 
scarcely any where to be obtained?” It is indeed an enterprise of 
no little difliculty,—not so much in the Scriptural part as in those 
volumes on the history of the Chureh without which, our author has 
rightly felt, no account of revelation can be complete. The difficulty 
of course is in the selection of topics. In order to continue the sub- 
jects contained in the second volume of Mr. Formby’s work, which 
embraced the Gospel history, it would be necessary to give prominence 
to the dogmatic office of the Church, and to dwell on the creat internal 
controversies by which her system of doctrine was gradually estab- 
lished. But, in the first place, this would involve a more practical 
recognition of the theory that the advance of religious knowledge did 
not cease with the apostolic age than Catholic readers are generally 
prepared for; secondly, doctrinal controv ersy is a bad subject for pic- 
torial effect; ‘oa thirdly, it would have made it hard to retain the 
Protestant readers whom Mr. Formby, as we trust and have reason to 
believe, has obtained by the earlier portions of his work. The idea 
which predominates i in his Church History, theretore, 1s not the vin- 
dication of the Catholic doctrine against error, but the defence of the 
Catholic Church against the State. It is the Church militant against 
the civil power that he prefers to illustrate. The very title of some 
of his chapters displays the Guelphic spirit. Mr. Formby is not a 
mere compiler of annals, but a writer who has thought much on dis- 
puted questions, who sees clearly and feels strongly the truth of his 
own views, and whe uses them to give life and interest and a purpose 
to his narrative of the best-known events. ‘Those whom he addresses 
must think as well as listen. He furnishes them with opinions and 
judgments, and a definite and consistent view of things, and not with 
the mere external lifeless facts of history. ‘ The writer hopes that 
none of his readers will be seriously displeased at his having sought 
to pay a compliment to their powers of comprehension, by endeavour- 
ing, as far as he was able, to provide full employment and exercise 
for them.” He deals out, not conventional examples for editication, 
but lessons not always palatable or popul ar, and, we may add, stories 
not always quite digestible. “It is not uncommonly thought that 
every thing was perfection in the times which witnessed the labours 
and heard the actual voices of those whom Jesus Christ Himself had 
trained for their oftice, by making them the companions of His public 
ministry, and the attendants upon His own person. And this, again, 
would seem itself to be but part of a general disposition to think 
that the best thing for the cause of religion is a highly-varnished 
narrative, that sets forth nothing but its perfection. .... The 
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Apostles, who wrote under the dictation of God the Holy Ghost, 
and who are our acknowledged models, most plainly show us that 
they understand nothing whatever of the practice of getting up a 
picture to look well upon paper for the eye of the public; that 
their mission, on the contrary, is to speak the truth as it is before 

God: that their cause will bear to have its defects nakedly ex — 
in the open day” (pp. 77, 80). Accordingly, Mr. Formby tells 
an unvarnished tale; he does not dwell upon scandalous times, but 
he does not conceal scandals when they are of importance, as the 
motive or expl ination of great acts of penance, severity, and reform. 
If the purpose of his book had been solely oditien ition, he would have 
acted otherwise, and would have been justified i in confining himself to 
the more pleasing spectacles of history. But the object he has before 
him, the position he takes up, requires more than candour. If he 
will not say or omit any thing for fear of scandal, he ought also to 
have the fear of fiction before his eyes. A fact oralegend are equally 
true to the poet, and equally useful as homiletic instances ; but they 

are not indifferent to historians who accept the canons laid down by 
Mr. Formby. But his sound principles on this head have been be- 

trayed by another portion of his design. As it is no part of his plan 
to confute heresies or to conceal defects , he must, in order to make 
Church history serve the arguments in in our of religion, dwell on 
the lives and example of the saints. “God leaves it to “the fidel ity of 
each generation to make use of such means as He places within their 
reach for propagating and disseminating the knowledge of the saints. 
Among the many ways that may be used for the propagation of this 
knowledge, the study of the history of the Church may be said to 
be perhaps the most powerful and efficacious of all.” Consequently 
he has chosen his materials with a view to the exhibition of the 
virtues of the saints. Fourteen pages are devoted to St. ‘Theodotus, 

twenty to St. Antony; while St. Augustine, whose religious life is 
chiefly i in his works, fills only five. The interval of 150 years between 
St. Dominic and St. Catherine occupies only three pages. ‘The same 
interval between St. Vincent and the French Revolution is omitted 
entirely. ‘The sins of omission, however, are not the worst into which 
the author has fallen. The most notoriously spurious acts of martyrs, 
such as those of St. Clement, which even Butler repudiates, and 
which are not older than the ninth century, he uses side by side with 
the Acts of the Apostles and the most authentic monuments of the 
primitive Church. 

Mr. Formby’s s;}mpathies are with the Holy See and the monks 
rather than with the episcopate or the laity. ‘The Popes and the reli- 
gious orders bore the brunt of the conflict with the state in which the 
rest of the faithful at various times succumbed. The monks, more- 
Over, were, at least in early times, always obedient to the authority of 
Rome, which the lay governments and the episcopal order often en- 
dunvonned to restrict. Against these efforts Mr. Formby undertakes 
the defence of the primacy to the utmost measure of its claims: “ The 
Civil magistrate is made to be amenable to the tribunals of the Church 
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for the way in which he exercises his power over the Christian people. 
. . . Inasmuch as there is nothing which they can possibly, as good 
Christians, desire to withdraw from the plenitude of the visible Vice- 
gerent’s power to bless, so there is in like manner nothing which they 
can consistently with Christian reason desire to withdraw from the 
sphere of his prerogatives” (p. 193). In accordance with this abso- 
lute theory, where Gregory VII. deposes monarchs, there is no need 
to seek any more pertinent crounds of oe than “the example 
of Samuel anointing David in opposition to Saul” (p. 318). This is 
simply the revival of a view which came in with Innocent II., and 
lasted about a century in the Church, down to the captivity of Avig- 
non; and it may serve as a speculative opinion or a hypotl 1esis to 
explain events which are sufficiently inteliigible without it. But it 
is bewildering to find in the same book the following derivation of the 
rights of the primacy from those of St. Peter: “‘ Unless an entire 
change is to be introduced into the constitution of the Church at 
Peter's death, Peter must reappear in the person of his successor, 
with the ple nite of his gifts and prerogativ es continued.” If the 
authority claimed by Boniface VII. was in reality received from St. 
Peter by his immediate successors, the Popes and divines of about a 
thousand years will require vindication of their orthodoxy, compared 
to which the defence of the Ante-nicene Fathers was an easy and 
compendious undertaking. Having invested the Holy See with such 
a plenitude of power, Mr. Formby incurs the temptation of attribut- 
ing to its occupants a corresponding degree of virtue. This leads him 
into one or two contradictions which would be of some moment in 
a more consecutive or less popular work. He quotes with applause the 
words of Tertullian: “ There can be no real religion in desiring to 
extort religion” (p. 128); and adds, “ such phenomena as the Spanish 
Inquisition are vexed questions of history, in which it is impossible for 
the ordinary reader to know how far civil despotism really deceived 
the spiritual power.” Elsewhere he tells us that the Albigenses were 
not only heretics, but also “the mischievous authors of a politic: al dis- 
union, which it concerned the general good of the Christian people to 
put ioun without loss of time by the force of arms, J/ence an armed 
crusade against the rebels was proclaimed” (p. 409). Now the author 
of an ecclesiastical history cannot be ignorant that the Holy See has 
held and practised the doctrine, that even where there was no civil 
rebellion, no danger to the pu blie peacy, and no a of propa- 
gating error, a heretic might be rightly put to dee“. In the Roman 
states, the notion of the civil deceiving the spiritu.. power is inadmis- 
sible ; and the political motives which entered largely into the Albi- 
gensian crusade were considered in the sixteenth century entirely 
superfluous. With this example before him, Mr. Formby praises the 
tolerance of Tertullian, and finds political elements in the Inquisition 
where he ought either to say that the persecuting pontiffs were in the 
right, or that he thinks they might be wrong. When the principle of 
persecution is considered, the § Spanish Inquisition must be put aside : 
the crucial instance is the Inquisition in Rome, where the civil and 
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spiritual powers were united, from the reign of Paul III. to that of 
Clement VIII. We do not quarrel in the abstract with either the advo- 
cates or the enemies of toleration; but we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Formby has failed to bring his theory of persecution into harmony 
with his theory of authority. If the example of Samuel and Saul 
is good for the deposition of kings, the fate of Agag is a sufficient 
precedent for the treatment of unbelief. In the early Christian per- 
secutions, he puts the case for the emperors stronger than it really 
was (p. 118); but he exaggerates the despotism of the Roman empire 
when he describes it in terms which would apply to France or Russia 
at the present day. 


93. Nothing causes more error and unfairness in men’s views of 
history than the interest which is inspired by individual characters. 
The most absolute devotion to certain ideas and opinions is less 
dangerous, for they may be perfectly true, while no character is 
perfectly good; and the allegiance which is paid to doctrine is less 
blind and less unreasoning than that in which loyalty or friendship 
usurp the place of reason and duty. The schools of error live on 
the reputation of their founders and heroes, by proclaiming whose 
virtues they exalt themselves. They rely as much on the influ- 
ence of personal authority and of human example as on the attrac- 
tive force of theories. Their followers, instead of divesting them- 
selves of prejudices, and of personal inclinations and affections, to 
prepare for the contemplation of truth itself, unmixed with false- 
ness and unaccommodated to weakness, convert all the natural 
obstacles of knowledge into supports for their opinions. An indis- 
criminate admiration and jealousy of criticism marks the feelings of 
a sect and a party towards its leaders. Now this is a disposition 
strengthened in early life by the manner in which history is gene- 
rally learnt. The interest of biography awakens a thirst for know- 
ledge, long before history can be understood; and we have our 
minds crowded with objects of hero-worship before we can under- 
stand the intricacies of character, and before we can appreciate the 
sanctity of a cause. In this way the imagination may be aroused 
and the memory stored; but the judgment is warped instead of being 
formed, and the historical faculty and habit, which is the most 
valuable fruit of historical study, and may survive even historical 
knowledge, is spoiled. Something is wanted to counteract this 
effect, and to educate minds to take an interest in impersonal history, 
In events so great as to conceal the actors, and in a process more 
regular and more instructive than the vicissitudes of fortune and 
adventure. Otherwise history loses its moral and providential cha- 
racter, and appears an arbitrary and accidental series of figures and 
occurrences, And this is the reason why so few people understand 
that the criterion by which the acts of individuals are judged is 
distinct from that which tests the policy of states, so that in history 
the notions of error, fault, and crime are substituted for those of 
vice and sin. 
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To meet this difficulty, Professor Piitz, of Cologne, a writer well 
known by his popular handbooks of history and geography, has 
compiled two volumes of extracts, one on ancient history, and one on 
the middle ages. The latter has only recently appeared. It con- 
tains, in 121 sections, a collection of passages on the chief epochs of 
medieval history, taken from the best German writers, and chosen so 
as to form an almost consecutive narrative. ‘Though unfit for a 
school-book, it is well adapted for reading, and wil! enlarge the mind 
and form the opinions of a youth accustomed only to dry details or 
to the romantic interest of biography. ‘The idea of the book is 
excellent, and might, we think, be greatly improved upon. ‘The 
object of a collection of this kind is not to crowd facts together, but 
to give ideas. In the effort to supply complete information, Profes- 
sor Piitz has often selected passages which are rather dry reading; 
he has given undue prominence to his own country; and his eatnneie 
are much too long. <A better compilation might be made; and it 
would undoubtedly be of great service in this country, where youths 
have no means of obtaining any idea of general history except in 
books which give a very false one. The plan of Professor Piitz 
ought to be modified so as to lay the historical literature of different 
countries under contribution; the extracts should seldom exceed a 
page in length, and they ought to contain the best reflections rather 
than the most complete narrative. If this were undertaken by a 
competent scholar, we might hope for a book which would be 
valuable to the teacher as well as the student, and which might 
dissipate the prejudices and form the opinions of educated people, 
without distinction of creed. 

24, The work of Dr. Niehues on the relations of the Papacy and 
the Empire partakes of the nature of a pamphlet , in that the actual 
vicissitudes of the Papacy have been the occasion of its being written; 
but looked at in itself, independently of present circumstances, it is 
a learned, solid, and generally sensible historical essay. ‘The au- 
thor’s plan is quite simple. He selects from the annals of the 
Church, and from general political history, all the occasions in 
which the Church and State took a common part, or were con- 
fronted with each other ; he relates them briefly from the original 
sources, and leaves the reader to draw his own conclusions. ‘Thus 
we have the panorama of the mighty pagan Empire of Rome _ be- 
ginning its strife with the feeble Church just out of its cradle in 
Judea , and after three hundred years acknowledging that weakness 
had overcome strength. Next the empire instead of the opponent 
would fain become the protector of the Church ; soon the protector 
becomes more inconvenient than the enemy had been ; a new con- 
test arises between the Church and emperors professing Arianism, 
Nestorianism, Kutychianism, Moncthelitism, or Iconoclasin, In all 
these battles, it is ever the weaker party that eventually overcomes, 
and the stronger that is beaten. At all times we see that it would 
be for the interest of both parties to come to an understanding ; but 
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the imperial power never thinks itself any thing while it is less than 
every thing, and busies itself rather in meddling with ecclesiastical 
affairs than in chastising the barbarians who are closing around it. 
Then the Arian barbarians fulfil the same destiny as the Empire ; 
they lay their hands on the Chair of St. Peter, and soon crumble 
and disappear. Dr. Niehues’s whole volume is full of lessons of this 
kind. 

Down to the time of Charlemagne it was not difficult for him to 
be impartial, nor will it be so for the Carolingian period. His 
difficulties will begin about the middle of the eleventh century. It is 
not to be feared that his nationality will blindfold the Munster pro- 
fessor, or his profession induce him to make a panegyric of the 
Papacy, which would convince nobody; but we hope that in the 
tangle of disputes between medieval Popes and German Emperors, 
he will endeavour to exhibit the true nucleus of the question, and 
the object really aimed at. It will not be difficult to see that, amidst 
much weakness and failure, the substantial aim of the Popes was the 
liberty of the Church. This historical light affords the truest ex- 
planation of the firmness of the present Pope, who probably pursues 
his end with more regard to his means than some of his predecessors. 
Posterity will not forget to add this to his honourable distinctions. 


25. King Maximilian of Bavaria is not less conspicuous for the 
encouragement of profane learning than his father as a patron of 
religious art. Every year a meeting of learned men is held in his 
palace; prizes are offered and subjects proposed; and several series of 
important historical publications have been undertaken in conse- 
quence. At one time this literary patronage was monopolised by men 
of the Prussian school,—such as Liebig, Bluntschli, and, still more, 
by the historian Sybel. During the last year or two, a different in- 
fluence has seemed to be in the ascendant. The threatening attitude 
of Prussia and the Nationalverein is probably the cause of the reaction, 
and greater favour has been shown to Catholic and Bavarian writers. 
One consequence of this is the appearance of a history of Bavarian 
poetry in the Middle Ages, published by Dr. Holland, with assist- 
ance from the king. ‘The subject unfortunately is totally wanting 
in unity. The Bavarian poetry begins in Latin and ends in German, 
and is almost every thing but Bavarian. The ingenious author, 
however, includes the very flower of German poetry in his volume 
by taking the present limits of his country, and writing about the 
great poets of Franconia, who would have been less astonished at 
finding a place assigned to them in a history of French literature 
than at being considered Bavarians. In this way he is enabled to 
fill more than a hundred pages with an account of the poems of 
Eschenbach, the singer of the Holy Graal—next to Dante, perhaps, 
the first poetic genius of the Middle Ages. 

He is even so unscrupulous in his geography as to begin a 
description of the famous Nibelungen Lay, because the compiler in 
the thirteenth century must have used a copy of old poems done into 
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Latin in the tenth c: entury by a clerk of Passau which is a Bavarian 
town. This is but a feeble claim; and a conflict of patriotic feelings 
occurs which ends in the rejection of the Lay as a poem of Bavaria, 
on grounds which, outside that country, will seem as weak as the 
argument they overthrow. The Nibelungen, on their march from 
Worms to the camp of the Huns, traverse oe and find the 
roads so infested by robbers that they are obliged to hold them- 
selves ready to fight. “These are things which no Bavarian could 
say of his country; it is the impression ‘of the nei ighbours” (p. 106), 
By t this sort of reasoning Dr. Holland arrives at a “conclusion which 
is undoubtedly right, and makes a very just remark on the dispute 
between the school of Lachmann, who resolve the Lay into a variet 

of ancient popular ballads, and such critics as Menzel and Holtz- 
mann, who believe in the existence of a great though nameless poet, 
The truth is, as he says, that the poetic substance is of ancient date, 
and that confused relics and waning traditions were welded by one 
powerful mind into a single though not homogeneous mass. But 
the poet who compiled the Lay treated it as the work of other men 
and of another age; he could not give unity to broken fragments, 
or prevent contradictions between parts of which he did not under- 
stand the meaning; and therefore his name was not worthy to sur- 
Vive. 

In analysing the ancient poems, Dr. Holland is careful to omit 
no trait which can throw light on the manners and ideas of the age, 
and this confers a charm and an historical value on his book. He 
traces with great minuteness the surviving influence of heathen memo- 
ries in the medieval civilisation ,—an element which never completely 
disappeared, and which the cle rgy applied where it was too power- 
ful to overcome. It is even found strangely, though not offensively, 

lended with the veneration paid to our Lady. The most famous 
sanctuary in Germany is that of Alt-Oetting, in Bavaria, where, from 
the days of St. Rupert, has stood a statue of the Blessed Virgin. 
The image is black, and seven lamps burn perpetually before it. 
The common explanation points to the Canticle of Canticles for the 
colour, and refers the number of lights to the Sacraments. But the 
lamps burn, not before the tabernacle, but before the Madonna; and 
the Song of Solomon is the last book of Holy Writ which a mis- 
sionary would have expounded in the seventh century to rude bar- 
barians. There is a heathen origin for the fact. On the spot where 
the sanctuary stands there are still traces of an ancient temple, dedi- 
cated to the planets, with seven niches in the wall; and Dr. Holland 
solves the mystery of the lamps by referring Aaa to the planets, 
and conjectures that the black im: ave of Freia, the goddess of earth, 
stood there. ‘The missionaries took advantage where they could of 
the reminiscences of mythology, and ende: .voured to substitute St. 
Martin for Odin, who was represented armed, on horseback, and 
whose symbol was a cloak. So St. Rupert with cautious ingenuity 
placed the image of the Mother of God where the heathen div inity 
had been, but left the colour unchanged, . . . Hence it comes that 
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in these places of pilgrimage many things remain which seem incom- 

atible with the pure spirit of Christianity, but which are older than 

Christianity, and so closely linked with real human nature that they 
can no more be separated from it” (p. 366). 

Perhaps the most singular confusion of heathen and Catholic 
elements occurs in the legend of Tanhauser, whose works are also 
the most instructive record of the social life of his times. ‘The story 
which poetry and music have made familiar to this generation ex- 
presses the strong attraction, mixed with horror, which paganism 
continued to exert over a people who had been converted for five 
hundred years. It is strange that the legend which actually created 
a mythical poet in Klingsor reduced a real poet to an almost mythi- 
cal personage in Tanhauser, who is better remembered by things of 
which he never heard or dreamed than by his writings. Among these 
there is a guide for courtiers, which much resembles -the handbooks 
of etiquette and good manners that are still to be had for sixpence. 
The reader is admonished not to put the morsels he has gnawed 
back into the dish, not to take mustard in his fingers, or blow his 
nose in the table-cloth, or pick his teeth with his knife,—for the 
excellent reason that such improprieties are sure to be discovered 
(p. 525). There are passages in the Parcival of Eschenbach from 
which our author concludes that gunpowder was used in the twelfth 
century, in support of which he cites many instances of its use before 
that date in Spain, Germany, and Mauritania (p. 130). He is also 
very decidedly of opinion that the Passion-Play, in Ammergau, is 
much more ancient than the Thirty Years’ War, to which its origin 
is commonly ascribed. ‘The people could not, he says, have come 
suddenly upon the idea, if it had been altogether strange or new to 
them. It must have been the revival of a custom not totally extinct; 
and so late as the eighteenth century, there were nearly sixty places 
in Bavaria where similar plays continued to be performed (p. 631). 
This view has already been defended by Dr. Holland in an essay on 
the medieval theatre in Germany. 


26. The Antiquities of the Monastery of St. Martin, the first of 
a series of volumes with the general title of J/onwmenta Ecclesie 
Coloniensis, to be published by Herr Kessel, are the heralds of 
what promises to be a most interesting collection. Of all the cities 
of Germany, Cologne had the greatest number of religious monu- 
ments. Sancta Colonia was even at times as it were the Teutonic 
capital ; and yet the literary archives, the annals, and the chronicles 
of no great German city have been less explored. The first volume 
of these Wonwmenta contains the historical documents that relate to 
the Scotch, or rather Irish, Monastery of St. Martin, which owed its 
existence to the B. Tilmo, who established himself on an island 
of the Rhine, opposite Cologne, towards the end of the seventh 
century. The volume opens with an essay on the apostolic labours 
of the Irish in Germany ; then follows a history of the abbots of 
the monastery, down to the eleventh century, containing in the 
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order of the calendar the feasts which had to be celebrated, and the 
duties which had to be discharged. 

Owing to Herr Kessel’s introduction on the origin and use of 
memorials and necrologies, and especially to his abundant notes, 
this part of the book is perhaps the most remarkable. Next come 
three other catalogues of abbots, or fasti of the monastery ; then the 
statutes of the Confraternity of the Holy Cross, renewed in 1322, 
on occasion of its absorbing the confraternities of St. Catherine 
and of our Lady, which were dying out. Then comes a historical 
essay on St. Eliphus, martyr, of the ancient diocese of Toul,—whose 
body was kept at St. Martin’s,—including a history of his relics, 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century to the year 1806; and 
lastly, we have a selection of the most interesting charters relating 
to this ancient sanctuary. This volume of Herr Kessel displays a 
care, judgment, and learning, which promise well for the series, 
We only fear that the price, unusually high for German books, will 
stop the whole undertaking. We should have liked better to see 
all the antiquities of all the churches of Cologne collected in one or 
two folio volumes, to range with Pertz’s Monumenta, to which they 
form a kind of complement. 

Herr Kessel promises to publish, in three volumes, a new history 
of St. Ursula and her companions. He gives an outline of his 
view, which agrees in all points with the life published by F. Victor 
de Buek in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum. In his dissertation on 
St. Eliphus, he treats of a question, apparently insignificant, but 
really of the greatest consequence for the ecclesiastical history 
and hagiography of France. The question is, at what time Julian 
the Apostate openly declared himself an idolater and an enemy 
of the Christians. In certain provinces of France, there are ac- 
counts of martyrdoms attributed to Julian, which some persons 
think more like cycles than real histories. We read in them of 
Julian questioning the martyrs, coaxing, threatening, and at last 
condemning them to death, unless they would worship the idols. The 
history of St. Eliphus is of this kind. The Bollandist who wrote 
the account of him for the sixteenth of October thought that his 
martyrdom took place after the departure of Julian from Gaul, and 
that his ‘* Passion,” a historical! monument several centuries later than 
the fact it recounts, ought to be modified accordingly. Herr Kessel 
thinks otherwise; but as he has the good faith to quote the texts 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, confirmed by Zonaras,—which tell us that, 
“although Julian had for some time been a secret apostate, yet, to 
preserve his popularity with the army, he pretended to be a Chris- 
tian ; anda few days before his departure from Gaul, he took part 
the celebration of the feast of the Epiphany, and when he had already 
reached the other bank of the Rhine, he made quite a Christian 
oration to his troops :’—it is not likely that the learned ecclesiastic 
will persuade many attentive readers. For the passages which he 
opposes to this categorical testimony of Julian’s biographer only 
prove, some that Julian had been faithless to God in Gaul (which 
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no one denies), others that his spleen made him speak words of 
double meaning, the true significance of which was not understood 
till afterwards, as when he said that he would rather put his trust 
sn the gods than in Constantius, his enemy ; a phrase which seemed 
more in keeping with the profession of Christianity than of heathen- 
ism. The digging of the railway across the old diocese of Toul has 
discovered the tombs of several martyrs who suffered at the same 
time as St. Eliphus. The Bollandists will have an opportunity of 
discussing the questions hence arising in their commentaries for the 
twenty-seventh of October. 


97. Among the more important historical articles contained in 
the present volume of the Belgian Revue d'Histoire, we may mention 
that by M. Ch. Duvivier, on the Charcoal-wood Forest, Carbonarta 
Sylva, which in the sixth and seventh centuries covered a consider- 
able portion of the Belgian soil, but gradually disappeared, until in 
the fifteenth century its name was only traditional, and its true situa- 
tion unknown. ‘The definition of its limits 1s important, because it 
would aid materially in clearing up several knotty points of history, 
e.q. tle situation of the locality named Dispargum by Gregory of ‘Tours, 
from whence Clodio set out on his expedition against Tournay and 
Cambray. M. Duvivier proves the forest to have extended along the 
right bank of the Scheldt, from Valenciennes to Ghent, and to have 
corresponded with the French portion of the ancient province of 
Hainault, the present Belgian province of Hainault, and part of that 
of East I‘landers. 

Dr. Coremans contributes a most interesting biographical notice 
of the excellent and beautiful but unfortunate Mary Van der Eyck, 
wife of that miserable Catholic godson of our Elizabeth, Edward the 
Fortunate, Margrave of Baden, ‘This notice gives a fair idea of what 
the greater number of the small German princes, both Catholic and 
Protestant, were in the sixteenth century. A long essay by the same 
author on the popular traditions and customs of Belgium and Bohe- 
mia offers many points of comparison with those of England in 
former times. 

M. Piot, in a short notice of seven pages, proves and establishes the 
authenticity of a triptych painted in 1445 by Roger Van der Weyden, 
tor the Edelheer family, and still preserved in the collegiate school of 
St. Peter at Louvain. ‘That inveterate doubter Mr. J. A. Crowe, in 
his Karly Flemish Painters (p. 187), had not only questioned its au- 
thenticity, but had gone so far as to assert it to be a poor copy of 
Van der Weyden’s picture now in the Santa Trinita Museum at 
Madrid, by a painter who flourished during the decline of art in 
Belgium. All doubt as to its genuineness is, however, removed by 
the recent discovery of an inscription on the reverse of the wings, 
long concealed by a plank fastened right across the back of the cen- 
tral panel and shutters which had thus been rendered immovable. 
This inscription informs us that the triptych was given to the church 
by Sir William Edelheer and Adelaide his wife, in the year of our 
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Lord 1443. A manuscript by Molanus, preserved in the archives of 
Louvain, states that William Edelheer, Adelaide his wife, and theiy 
son William, who was a priest, founded in 1443 a chaplaincy in the 
church of St. Peter, and that Master Roger Van der Weyden painted 
a triptych for the altar, which was dedicated to the Holy Ghost, the 
Blessed Virgin, and St. James the Great. 


28. One of the best of the many local archeological works that 
have appeared in Belgium during the last few years is that of M. du 
Mortier on Tournay. The churches of Tournay, mostly of the Ro- 
manesque and Transition styles, ofler considerable interest to the ar- 
chitectural student; while its cathedral, a first-class building, erected 
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1030-1538, presents examples, each the best of its kind in the Neth- 
erlands, of the successive styles that prevailed during that period. 
The nave, unsurpassed by any other building of the epoch, is eclipsed 
by the apsidal transepts; while the choir is a very daring but unsa- 
tisfactory construction of the first Pointed style. All of these are 
described at length and copiously illustrated in M. du Mortier’s book. 
The chapel of the north aisle, which served as a parochial church, 
was built while the English held Tournay, 1514-1518. De Martoye, 
governor of the town, laid the first stone in 1516, in the name of 
Henry VIII. ‘The treasury of the cathedral contains several most 
interesting works of art—such as the shrines of St. Eleutherius and 
of our Lady, a reliquary of the Holy Cross, an ivory diptych ,some 
fine tapestry and vestments, amongst which is a chasuble worn by 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, when he celebrated mass at the abbey of 
St. Médard in 1170. ‘This chasuble is of brown silk interwoven 
with silver-thread; the collar and perpendicular orphrey are formed 
by a lace woven in gold-thread, adorned with the fylfot, &c.; the 
transversal orphreys of a narrower gold-lace, adorned with crosses, 
dragons, &c. ‘The church of St. Nicolas, anciently the castle-church, 
still preserves a carved stall adorned with the ‘Tudor rose, constructed 
for and occupied by Henry VIII. during his stay at Tourvay. ‘The 
second part of the volume is occupied by a notice of the belfry, and 
of the many old houses in Tournay, some of which are of very early 
date. 


29. Mr. Weale, an English gentleman residing at Bruges, has 
published a guide to that city which, whether considered in an artis- 
tic, historical, or descriptive point of view, is one of the most accu- 
rate and satisfactory books of the kind of which any town can 
boast. The preface explains how much it was wanted, from the 
errors current in the writings of the natives themselves, and also in- 
forms us that the author is in possession of materials for the history 
of Belgian art, which it is to be hoped will soon be made accessible 
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to the public. In his sketch of the history of Bruges, the decline of 
its prosperity is ascribed to the turbulence of the inhabitants, which 
at length drove the merchants to Antwerp. The gradual destruction 
of the harbours along the coast by sandbanks had some part in it 
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also. The author claims for Bruges the distinction of having been 
the cradle of lotteries, of which there are traces as early as the 
twelfth century. We notice an error (p. 36) in the date of the 
yeace of Amiens. The artistic treasures of the old city are described 
with the utmost minuteness and fidelity, and the sentiments of the 
author on this subject are expressed with a hearty vigour, which re- 
minds us of the late Mr. Pugin. The Jesuits were so unfortunate as 
to build a church in honour of St. Francis Xavier, now the parish- 
church of St. Walburga, which suggests to Mr. Weale the remark, 
that before the end of the sixteenth century Christian architecture 
alone had been employed for churches in Belgium. He then 
proceeds with the following criticism:—It was only then that 
churches were first built in the pagan style, and the symbolic 
distributions which had been consecrated by the constant and uni- 
versal usage of Christendom during many centuries were rejected. 
The temples erected after that date are entirely pagan in design, 
built in a mendacious style; the parts intended to be seen by the 
people are always ornamented, the — are naked and miserable. 
The architecture of the Middle Ages was true; 1t was made for God, 
and was worthy of the spouse of Christ That of the seventeenth 
century is false and hypocritical. Each bears the indelible impress 
ofits origin; and the French republicans were quite right in choosing 
the churches of the Jesuits for the worship of Reason. Gothic 
churches would have been unsuited to the purpose (p. 117). The 
métropole of this worship was the cathedral of Votre Dame. 


30. The prophecy hazarded by Dr. Pauli, in the last volume of 
his History of England, that the calendars of state-papers were likely 
to be useless to the historian, in consequence of the want of method 
which the scheme of their publication betrayed, has long been falsi- 
fied. The most decisive confutation is the volume lately published 
by Dr. Bergenroth, which throws great additional light on the reign 
of Henry VIL, w ith which Dr. Pauli’s work closes. It is the first 
volume of the Spanish series, the importance of which we may gather 
from the fact that at Simancas alone there are 70,000 documents re- 
lating to England. ‘This publication is doubly promising, for it is 
also the first. important work of a scholar who has already shown a 
very eminent capacity for the study of English history, which already 
owes so much to his countrymen ' Lappenberg, Ranke, Phillips, and 
Pauli. Dr. Bergenroth has written critical notices of several English 
historians; he has subjected Ranke’s English History to a very severe 
and hostile criticism; and he has written, among other essays, an 
account of Wat Tyler's Rebellion. From these sources we may as- 
certain the powers and the tone of mind of a writer who is destined, 
if we mistake not, to take a very high place among our critical 
historians. 

In his article on the Rebellion of 1381, which he proves to have 
been entirely unconnected with Wycliffe, and to have been provoked 
by an excessive oppression of the lower orders by the Statute of La- 
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bourers, he ends by a glance at the sixteenth century. “ The reien 
of that zealous reformer, the boy | Edward VI., is seine in almost 

all respects by fanatical Protest: ints. Unt fortunately, it appears on a 
closer inspection contemptible in almost every way. With regard to 
the lower classes, it attempted to introduce complete Asiatic s slay ery, 

The title of the act speaks of vagabonds and idlers; but every 1}: 


bou Ing 1 nan cou ld be dee lare: d an idler and v: agabond who rem: a 
out of work for three days, or left his work against the will of his 
employ rer, The pen: Ities were death or slavery of the worst kind” 


(Sybel’s /fistorische Zeitschrift, i. 85). These opinions are not likely 


a o lead to a favourable estimate of Mr. Froude’s History of Lingland: 


cA ook of this kind,” says Dr. Bervenroth, “is not a his story, nor 
the author a historian... But a reader of aver age judement will not 
mig be misled, and th e impression which the book produc es 1s quite 


different irom that which the author intends to convey’ G. 968). This 
is almost as strong as Dr, Pauli’s censure of the same book. On the 
other han d, ] iis estimate of Lord Russell’s Life of Lox 1s decided! LV 
too high: “ The fault of the book is not mistakes, but poverty of 
thought.” In a review of Dr. Vaughan’s Revolutions in Lnglish His- 
tory, he asks why the author praises the Britons so enormously. And 
then he replies, ‘* Out of national vanity, or rather out of hatred of 
Nome, whose bishop is the Pope. As the Jews cursed their enemies, 
and their ‘children, and children’s children, so Dr. Vaughan hates the 
Pope, and the pl: ice that contains him, ‘sale to the earliest times.” 
“The Church of Rome was assuredly no model of enlightenment and 
true piety in the sixth and seventh centuries. But, whatever her 
faults may have been, compared with the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the Saxons she was a mirror of purity and light. ‘To 
recognise this would be doing too great violence to himself for Dr. 
Vaughan. He therefore exalts the “heathen Saxons and the Welsh 
Christians beyond measure, in order to present their conversion by 
Rome as a national calamity” Gv. 455). In the review of Ranke (in 
the Grenzboten, Jan, 20, 1860), Dr. Bergenroth speaks very strongly 
of the cruelty, perfidy, and vanity of Elizabeth, and has aroused the 
indignation of the disci ples of the creat mae From these instances 
it is fair to conclude that he is a man devoid of prejudice, and free 
from an overwhelming awe of tradition and authority in literature; 
and thus he seems to possess the principal intellectual qualifications 
required in those who investigate the dark abodes of unpublished 
materials for history. 

Tue — of Simancas are consulted under difficulties. ‘The 
student is obliged to live in the house cf some poor peasant, and the 
food is worse than the lodging. During the winter, as no fires are 
allowed in the reading-room, the ink frequently becomes congealed 
on the table. The archives themselves are, however, in good order, 
and prodigiously rich. In the revolt of Padilla, masses of earliet 
documents were destroyed by the peasants, who imagined that they 
would thereby be tree trom rents and taxes; but the stories of French 
pillage and destruction are pure fabrications, Napoleon was parti- 
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cularly careful of state-papers, and had commenced the concentration 
of all the archives of the Continent in Paris. The present archivist, 
Don Manuel Garcia Gonzalez, has been engaged at Simancas for 
nearly fifty years, and appears to have afforded willing assistance to 
the few students who visited the place. ‘The documents relating to 
foreign affairs before the year 1700 may be estimated at rather more 
than 800,000. If they were equally divided among the days of the 
two centuries to which they relate, there would be about ten state- 
papers for every day, elucidating the affairs of Europe” (p. 10). 

Dr. Bergenroth has not formed a very high estimate of the cha- 
racter of Isabella. ‘The praise bestowed upon it,” he says, “is to 
no small amount due to the chivalrous character of the Spaniards, 
who never forgot that the queen was a lady. . . . Neither Isabella 
nor Ferdinand scrupled to tell direct untruths, and make false pro- 
mises. .. . But if any distinction is to be made, certainly Queen 
Isabella excelled her husband in disregard to veracity” (p. XXXvil.). 
His own discoveries bear chiefly on foreign atlairs and the.establish- 
ment of the Inquisition. “Towns, provinces, and kingdoms sent depu- 
tations to Ferdinand and Isabella, declaring that 1t was impossible to 
submit to such cruelty. In some of the provinces there still remained 
oflicers of the former Inquisition, ‘They had become harmless, and 
their very existence almost forgotten. On this occasion they again 
showed signs of life, by protesting in stronger terms than the rest of 
the Spanish people against the new institution. . . . The inquisitors 
did not enter into peaceful possession of their offices ; they were no 
sooner installed in them, by the help of an armed force, than they 
were driven out again and hunted down by the populace... . The 
Pope modified the bull which he had given, deposed the most cruel 
among the inquisitors, and ordered that an appeal to Rome should be 
opened, Ferdinand responded by sending the Pope a minatory letter: 
‘He concessiones sunt importune et eis nunquam locum dare in- 
tendo, caveat igitur Sanctitas vestra impedimenta sancto oflicio con- 
cedere,’ . . . As, nevertheless, papal remissions of penalties were 
obtained, Ferdinand promulgated an ordinance stating that, in the 
kingdoms of Arragon and Valentia, any person, whether ecclesiastical 
or secular, and without any distinction of class or sex, who should 
make use of a papal indulgence should be put to death on the spot. 
Not only living heretics but those who had died were persecuted. 
they were cited before the tribunals, and if found guilty, their bones 
were exhumed and solemnly burnt. So far, the whole procedure looks 
like a hideous faree : but there was also a serious element init. ‘The 
goods that the heretics had left to their heirs were confiscated, and 
uilled the coffers of Queen Isabella and King Ferdinand” (p. xliii.). 
Of Ferdinand’s political genius our author has a high opinion. “ Had 
hot events beyond the control of man prevented him from carrying 
out his plans, the map of Europe would have been constituted three 
tundred and fifty years ago almost as it now stands. . . . Even the 
union of Scotland with England occupied the mind of Ferdinand” 
(p. XXXix.), 7 
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The volume gives in extract a very remarkable document which 
was drawn up in the conclave of Pius UI., and in which the cardinals 
and the future Pope arranged for the better government of the Church 
(p. 310). Its object was to guard against such results as had been 
seen in the reign of Alexander VL., by g civing to the cardinals an in- 
dependence and a control of the papacy. The speedy succession of 
Julius IT. dissipated the hopes of the cardinals, and made the papal 
power greater than it had been for ages. The papers which relate to 
Perkin Warbeck induce the editor to incline to the belief that he was 
really the son of Edward IV. One of his strangest discoveries is, that 
immediately on the death of Prince Arthur and Queen Elizabeth, 
Henry VII. himself conceived a design of becoming the husband of 
his son’s widow (p. 295). On the whole, these papers throw an un- 
favourable light on the penuriousness and the perfidy of the first of 
the ‘Tudors. 

31. The Anecdota Adrian? Sexti, published by M. Reusens, libra- 
rian of the University of Louvain, are interesting, partly as illustrative 
of academical exercises in the time of Adrian of Utrecht, but chiefl 
as relics of that learned and saintly successor of Leo X. M. Reusens’s 
biography of Adrian is good and useful as far as it goes; but the 
reader will seek in vain for the faintest allusion in it to what is 
generally considered the peculiarity of Adrian’s historical position as 
pope. He is said in the Questiones in quartum Sententiarum librum 
to have asserted the fallibility of the Roman pontiff in matters of 
faith, and to have authorised as pope the republication of this work 
at Rome itself. He is considered as a decidedly reforming pope, and 
is said to have expressed his views about the corruption of the Roman 
court in terms which, if used by others in speaking of that period, 
would now be regarded by many zealous Catholics as sc: undalous, if 
not calumnious. Nota hint of all this is given in the pub lication 
before us, though reference is made to another work of M. Reu- 
sens s (Syatagma doctrine theologice Adriani VI.), in which he says 
that abundant proof is given that the Paris edition of 1516 of 
the Quastiones in quartum, &c., and the Roman edition of 1522, were 
published without the knowledge and authorisation of Adrian. This 
would of course dispose of one important assertion very generally ad- 
mitted. DButis the other assertion equally incorrect ? It surely is 
not. M. Reusens expressly admits the genuineness of the “ Instruc- 
tion” given by Adrian to his nuncio Francis Chieregato, though he 
does not speak of its contents. This omission is surely a mistake 
on his part. Neither the venerable Pope whom he admires, nor the 
Holy nei itself, can suffer by the publication of this noble confession, 
which, by the way, was not intended for the private ears of ecclesi- 
astics, but for lay statesmen. 

‘* Dices, nos ingenue fateri, quod Deus hance persecutionem Eccle- 
siz sux i inher ee propter peccata hominum, maxime sacerdo- 
tum et Ecclesiz prelatorum. .. . . ocimus in ‘hac Sancta Sede 
aliquot jam annis multa abominanda fuisse, abusus in spiritualibus, 
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excessus in mandatis et omnia denique in perversum mutata. Nec 
mirum si egritudo a capite in membra, a summis Pontificibus in alios 
snferiores prelatos descenderit. Omnes nos (id est, prelati) et eccle- 
sjastici declinavimus, unusquisque in vias suas, nec fuit jam diu, qui 
faceret bonum, non fuit usque ad unum. . . . . Qua in re, quod ad 
nos attinet, polliceberis nus omnem operam adhibituros ut primum 
curia heec, unde forte omne hoc malum processit reformetur; ut sicut 
inde corruptio in omnes inferiores emanavit, ita enim ab eadem sani- 
tas et reformatio omnium emanet. Ad quod procurandum nos tanto 
arctius obligatos reputamus quanto universum mundum hujusmodi 
reformationem avidius desiderare videmus..... 

“‘ Nemo mirari debebit si non statim omnia errata et abusus omnes, 
per nos emendatos viderit: inveteratus nimium morbus est, nec sim- 
plex, sed varius et multiplex, peditentim in ejus cura procedendum 
est et prius gravioribus magisque periculosis occurrendum, ne omnia 
pariter reformari volentes, omnia perturbemus.” 

‘The omission of even a passing allusion to this confession, to the 
reforming efforts of the Pope, or the difficulties which he encountered 
and which broke his heart in less than two years, may be purely 
accidental; but it is necessary to notice it, because there are not a 
few who, in the place of M. Reusens, would have made the omission 
on principle; and the principle is as cowardly and absurd as it 1s 
dishonest. It forbids us to confess any thing unfavourable to the 
Church or its rulers, however true, for fear of the advantage which 
unbelievers may derive from the information thus imprudently con- 
veyed; as if unbelievers needed our confessions, or got their in- 
formation from us. If M. Reusens’s book says nothing about the 
“inveterate malady” and corruption which Adrian VI. describes 
as having spread from the head to the members of the Church, is 
the Biographie Universelle equally discreet ? or the Encyclopédie des 
Gens du Monde? Is Ranke’s History of the Popes so inaccessible 
a book ? And what are unbelievers, or even weak Catholics, likely 
to think on discovering that certain facts systematically suppressed 
by the defenders of the Church are true ? 


32. Considerable interest was excited in Germany a few years 
ago by the abjuration of Dr. Limmer, a young Protestant divine, 
Whose first publication was full of promise. It was an account of 
the theological literature of the age immediately preceding the 
Council of Trent; and the University of Berlin rewarded him for it 
by providing him with the means of visiting foreign libraries, in 
order to complete an edition of Eusebius, which has just been pub- 
lished. The result of his theological studies, and of the impressions 
gained on his travels, was that he became a Catholic, and settled for 
some time at Rome. Here he devoted himself to the study of the 
Ms. treasures of the Vatican, and of the great libraries of the Valli- 


cella and the Minerva; and after having given an account, from time 


to time, of his discoveries, he has published a first volume of Monu- 
menta Vaticana, It contains, however, but a very small part of the 
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materials he has collected. Several further volumes on the sixteenth 
century will probably follow it; and he promises an elaborate life of 
Cardinal Baronius, for which he possesses a vast quantity of unpub- 
lished matter. There is a demonstrative ardour in every thing 
he writes which makes men doubt his impartiality, and has evey 
excited a very unjust suspicion against the fairness with which his 
documents are selected and copied. His only real defect as an 
editor of unpublished manuscripts 1s a very immaterial one. He 
does not always know what has been already printed among the 
papers he finds, and he must have lost much precious time in 
making superfluous copies. ‘Thus he gives an account of Bellar- 
mine’s discourse to Clement VIII. on the office of the Pope, without 
being aware that it is to be found in at least three printed and not 
uncommon books. ‘This is a kind of blunder which most men who 
occupy themselves with manuscripts have committed, and we have 
before us a copy which was made of this very discourse by one who 
did not discover till afterwards that he might have spared his pains, 
But it is a blunder which so far injures the credit of the editor, that 
his readers are always tempted to suspect that what they are reading 
with the excitement proper to discoveries 1s in fact no new discovery 
at all. 
Dr. Lammer’s J/onumenta comprehend a series of 242 state- 
papers of the court of Rome, written between the years 1521 and 
1546. ‘They are chiefiy the correspondence of nuncios in Germany, 
and contain important information respecting the progress of the Re- 
formation. Several letters of Campeggio, while legate in England, 
are here printed for the first time, though some of them were proba- 
bly seen by Hall; but they add few particulars to our knowledge of 
the events which led to the schism. Campeggio, who generally speaks 
respectfully of the king, found that he had thoroughly mastered the 
question of the dispensation in all its details.  Zanto,” he says, 
after a discussion of four hours, “ cl’ io credo in questo caso ne sappt 
pit cl’ un gran Theologo et Jurista” (p. 25). It appears from this 
despatch that the legate first suggested to the king that Cathe- 
rine should be induced to retire into a convent. Henry, he says, 
was extremely pleased with the idea, and promised to secure the 
succession to her daughter Mary, if he should have no son by 
another marriage. Campeggio and Wolsey were requested to bring 
the proposal before the queen (p. 26, 17 October 1528). A week 
later the legate had hopes of success: “ Von son fuor di speranza che 
questa via di persuader la Regina ad religionem possa riuscire.” But 
early the next morning he was roused from his sick-bed by Wolsey, 
who told him that the queen wished him to hear her confession. 
Catherine came at nine o'clock, made her confession, and related to 
her confessor the whole history of her married life, desiring that it 
might be repeated to the Pope. She implored the Pope not to 
abandon her, promised that if he sustained her she would induce the 
emperor to establish a general peace, and resolutely refused to enter 
aconvent. “I have always esteemed her a wise and prudent woman, 
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and now more than ever,” says the legate. On the following day 
the cardinals renewed their exhortation that the queen would desist 
fom her demand for a canonical trial. After Campeggio had spoken, 
Wolsey addressed her in English, and besought her on his knees, 
Jong and earnestly, to accept the advice ofthe Holy See. ‘There are 
two letters dated this same day, October 28. One describes the 
fruitless efforts of Wolsey to move the determination of Catherine. 
In the other, Campeggio describes his relations with Wolsey, and his 
surprise at finding that he was resolved to accomplish the will of his 
master, “‘ allegando che se non st sequiva il desiderio del Re... ne 
sequiria presta et total ruina del Regno, di Sua Signoria Rev. et della 
reputatione ecclestastica in questo regno.” ‘The Italian cardinal de- 
clares that, say what he would, he could make no more impression 
on his English brother than if he had spoken to a stone. “ Take 
care,” said Wolsey, “ lest it be said that, as the harshness and severity 
of one cardinal led to the defection of great part of Germany from 
the Holy See and the faith, so another cardinal gave the same occa- 
sion to England.” He assured him, as early as October 1528, that 
the authority of the Pope would be cast off if the divorce was not 
obtained (p. 51). They could only agree in their desire to induce 
Catherine to give way. Her solicitude for the rights of her daughter 
was one of the causes of her firmness; and a scheme was devised to 
remove this, which Campeggio approved, and claims to have origi- 
nated. ‘This was, that Princess Mary should marry her half-bro- 
ther, the son of Henry: “ fan pensato di maritarla con dispensa di 
Sua Santita al figliol natural del Re, se st potra fare. A che haveva 
ancl’ io pensato prima per stabilimento della successione” (p. 30). It 
would have been strange if the difliculty respecting the validity of the 
dispensation under which Catherine was married had been removed 
by a dispensation of so extraordinary a kind. 


33. Professor Roscher of Leipzig, the most learned political econo- 
mist on the Continent, has undertaken to write a history of the rise 
and progress of the science of political economy in his own country ; 
and a fragment, on the period between the Reformation and the 
Thirty Years’ War, has been published in the Transactions of the 
Saxon Academy. Although, strictly speaking, there is hardly one 
among the German writers of that age whose works are of any scien- 
tific value, the genius of the historian renders his account of them a 
most instructive treatise. Ifit does not equal in the amount of matter 
his history of the English economists in the 16th and 17th centuries, 
it exceeds it in wealth of ideas, and in the rare art of observation, 
Jt is a chapter of political rather than of literary history. 

It is a common belief, that the ruin of prosperity and the decline 
of civilisation in Germany were effected by the Thirty Years’ War ; 
and some consequence is often attributed to this opinion by those 
Who, judging the tree by its fruit, are reluctant to believe that the 
Reformation Was injurious to material and intellectual progress, 
Dr, Roscher has come to exactly the opposite conclusion: “ Who- 
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ever has a sufficiently practised eye for history to put mental causes 
before material consequences, and principles above numbers, cannot 
fail to recognise that the period immediately preceding the war was 
in very many respects worse than the times of the war itself...... 
The harmonious and popular character of the Reformation vanishes 
almost instantly at the War of the Peasants, whose rising and defeat 
I consider the great turning-point which occasioned all the misery of 
the following centuries” (p. 265). The change was felt especially in 
the oppression of the lower classes. In Lashed works, s says our 
author, there are many traces of a love for barbarous punishments, of 
contempt for the peasant and adulation of the lord. He threw his 
whole influence on the side of the rich, and the relief of the poor 
was postponed for two hundred years. The increasing burden of 
seigniorial rights, the oppression of the peasant with the new claims 
of the state, and the rise of a new ser vitude, all belong to the second 
part of the 16th century in the north of Germany (p. 267) ; and this 
was the real seat of the disease which brought the nation so low, until 
in the 18th century the period of emancipation began. ‘'The transition 
of Lutheranism to absolutism, in consequence of the Peasant War, 
served only the territorial princes, They acquired all the influence 
which the Catholic Church had lost” (p. 269). “ No historian of 
the present day will deny that, at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the intellectual freedom allowed | oy the petrified Lutheranism 
of the Formula Concordia was at least not greater than that which 
was enjoyed by Catholics. This appears most conspicuously in the 
fate of Kepler, whose persecution in Wirtemberg cannot be ex- 
plained by personal motives, like that of Galileo at Rome. ‘The 
claims of the Catholic party at that time were generally better 
grounded, according to the letter of the law, than those of the Pro- 
testants” (315). Even the industry of the towns was struck down 
by the blow which crushed the country people. The decline of trade 
led to new restrictions on the freedom of labour, intended to make up 
for the diminished production, but really oppressive to the community 
and injurious to industry. One reason for the falling-off of commerce 
was the independence of Holland; for the commercial policy of the 
Dutch was narrow in spirit, and selfish towards their Continental 
neighbours (p. 272). 

Two observations which we find in this dissertation are particu- 
larly suggestive. Dr. Roscher points out that in the Middle Ages 
the influence of the Church supplied the office which is now filled 
by public opinion, and he shows the connection between an unequal 
pressure of taxation and absolute government. “ The negative basis 
of absolutism, in the strict sense, may be defined to be the aristocratic 
esti ~ of the Middle Ages, shen the modern representation of the 
people is not yet introduced; no longer the s supremacy of the Church, 
but yet no powerful public opinion. There is some truth in the 
old idea, that the burden of r oyal monopolies 3 is less generally and less 
equally felt than that of a sound system of taxation. This is a severe 
condemnation of the former, from the point of view of true policy, and 
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the real welfare of the people; but it is a great transitory recom- 
mendation of absolutism, according to the maxim, Divide et impera” 
(p. 293). The author proceeds to show how all forms of absolutism 
prefer to a recular taxation a system of finance founded on confisca- 
tion, dispensations, and fees, the sale of offices, or the loan of troops. 


34. Professor Gindely, a native, we believe, of Moravia, has spent 
several years in collecting unpublished documents for the early his- 
tory of the seventeenth century, in the archives of Germany, Bel- 
cium, France, and Spain; and the Imperial Academy of Vienna has 
undertaken to publish his collections, which will fill about twelve 
volumes. From the report of his discoveries made to the Academy 
early this year, the reader may obtain some idea of their importance. 
Dr. Gindely was at Simancas at the same time as Mr. Froude and 
Dr. Bergenroth, who is making researches on behalf of the English 
government. For a hundred and fifty years, from the death of Isa- 
bella to the Peace of Westphalia, the archives of Simancas are the 
richest in Europe, and they have never been ransacked for the his- 
tory of the seventeenth century until Dr. Gindely visited them. The 
most interesting documents they contain are the correspondence from 
tome, and the report of the deliberations of the Council. Every 
member present at a council meeting used to give an elaborate opinion ; 
and the paper containing all the opinions was submitted to the king, 
who appended his own decision, sometimes with several pages of 
argument. ‘These opinions and discussions of every great question 
of public importance are all preserved at Simancas. We can believe 
our author when he says that the publication of these reports will 
topple over the current views of history like a house of cards. But 
we have reason to expect that they will not present the government 
of Philip HI. and Philip IV. in a more favourable light, and that, 
for instance, Dr. Gindely would be able to reveal the particulars of a 
scheme for the assassination of Gustavus Adolphus, in which very 
exalted persons were implicated. 

His researches at the archives in Paris prove the incomplete and 
extremely unsatisfactory character of the edition of Richelien’s Cor- 
respondence which is appearing with the sanction of the government. 
The editor, M. Avenel, inserts only those letters which were directed 
to Richelieu or which were signed by him. But when he was prime 
minister he inspired and directed the whole diplomatic correspondence 
of France, of which only a small portion bears his signature. Neither 
the letters to foreign princes nor the instructions to ambassadors are 
signed by him, though no documents bear more visibly the stamp of 
his mind. Thus the correspondence with the envoy in Sweden, who 
prevailed on Gustavus to invade Germany, and the whole of the cor- 
respondence with Wailenstein, will see the light for the first time in 
Dr, Gindely’s collection; and, if we are not misinformed, a complete 
elucidation of the intrigues and mysterious end of Wallenstein will 
be the most interesting fruit of his labours. The Spanish court, it 
appears, wrung from the emperor the restoration of Wallenstein to 
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the supreme command, and supported him in his insatiable ambi. 
tion, whilst he successively demanded the territory of Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Wirtemberg, and Hesse. Ferdinand II, 
persistently refused to depose the princes whom he longed to succeed; 
and when Wallenstein was convinced that he had nothing more to ex- 
pect from his master, he began to negotiate with France. This was 
in May 1633. It was agreed at last that he should receive the crown 
of Bohemia. The Spanish agents discovered his treachery in January 
1684, and instantly demanded that Ferdinand should take measures, 
as the phrase was, to make him harmless. The empcror refused; 
and the Spanish ambassador writes home on the day when the news 
of Wallenstein’s death reached Vienna, that his murderers had acted 
without authority. Dr. Gindely considers this testimony decisive 
against the possibility that Ferdinand could have ordered the execu- 
tion. 


3d. It is melancholy to think what would become of our know- 
ledge of the past, but for the passions, interests, and prejudices which 
are the means of preserving the history they distort. ‘The annals 
of happy nations are vacant; and annalists if they were wiser would 
probably be less industrious. It requires an impartial man to make 
a good historian; but it is the partial and one-sided who hunt out 
the materials. Ifall writers were disinterested and sincere, history 
would not be filled with lies. But there is falsehood enough to keep 
up the investigation of truth, and plenty of men patient, laborious, 
and passionate, to provide materials. ‘he violent Liberalism and 
splendid unscrupulousness of Lord Macaulay provokes the excessive 
Toryism of Mr. Napier, whose dull and plodding industry is en- 
livened by an enthusiastic partiality and a resolute blindness which 
have all the effect of a caricature. His Life of Dundce contains 
much new matter, which would raise the world’s estimate of that 
ruthless hero if it were allowed to tell its own tale. But Mr. 
Napier’s text 1s so full of venom, bad taste, and low pleasantry, that 
it will be read by few who have not an ardent love of historical 
research, or a deep anxiety to see how a case can be made out tor 
Dundee. The author is imperfectly acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, and wholly ignorant of the proprieties of literary life. is 
fondness for barbarous words—such as dubicty for doubt, brutify for 
depreciate, flabbergasted for confounded—is exceeded by the spirit 
with which he distributes epithets. ‘The Cameronians are “ trucu- 
lent Thugs” and “ Satraps” in the same sentence, “conventicle cut- 
throats,” and “deadly Western Whigs.” When Dundee mounts his 
horse, it is not in the vulgar way of ordinary men: “ Casting his 
leg over his impatient charger with the most lordly contempt of all 
such spectators, this Prince of Cavaliers gave the order to ride on” 
(p. 509). And when he chides Keppoch, “that awful chief put his 
tail between his legs, and promised not to do it again” (p. 631). 

For the campaign of Killiecrankie Mr. Napier makes frequent 
use of an unpublished Latin epic, of which Dundee is the hero, and 
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which was written by his standard-bearer, James Philip of Amry- 
Instead of the text, he generally gives us a loose translation 
in prose, or a paraphrase in the style of the late Mr. G. P. Rh. 
James. But a few extracts give a favourable idea of the poem, 
parts of which are worthy of the fame of Scotland in Latin verse. 
As an historical record it is of considerable value. 


close. 


86. The Archeological Society of Lorraine, founded in 1848, has 
iss ued a series of volumes in a very small number of copies, contains 
ing mate rials, not always new, for the history of that province. Its 
medieval history has been written by the laborious Calmet, in one 
of those ponderous and exhaustive works for which the French 
Benedictines were famous; and the gleaners are therefore chiefly 
confined to the last three centuries. During great part of that period, 
the princes of the House of Lorraine were the leaders of the Catholic 
party in France, and balanced the power of the later Valois. ‘These 
reminiscences seem to influence the archeologists of Lorraine. They 
not only exhibit in their notes and introductions a religious tone 
which is rare in Parisian literature, but they retain the old pro- 
vincial patriotism, and a jealousy of France, which reminds us that 
their country was the last which was annexed by the old monarchy. 
In the sixth volume oftheir documents, there is a curious piece on 
the Guerre des Rustauds, or peasants’ war, which extended in 152 
from Swabia to Lorraine. It appears evident that the movement 
among the peasantry of Lorraine proceeded more exclusively from 
Luther anism, and far less from social oppression, than in the mg 
beyond the Rhine. Not one nobleman, not a single castle, was 
attacked; and the administrators of seigniorial richts and avuaihe 
were not molested. The fury of the insurgents was directed solely 
against the clergy. 

The seventh volume consists simply ofa translation of the learned 
travels of the Benedictines Ruinart and Marténe through the east 
of France, which were published long ago in Latin. The translator, 
who is the Abbé Marchal of Nancy, ‘has appended a commentary, In 
which he often censures the prejudices of the writers, ‘ The patriotic 
native of Lorraine will be grieved to hear this monk, imbued with the 
feelings of his order, treat the House of Lorraine with great harsh- 
ness, and bitterly reproach some of its illustrious members with 
ambition and injustice” (p. viii.). He cannot let an allusion to the 
dilapidated state of the palace at Lunéville pass without an apology. 

“The compulsory absence of the dukes from their hereditary states, 
which were violently occupied by France, was the sole cause of the 
ruin of this palace” (p. 43). The good monks are naturally indig- 

nant at the destruction of the houses of their order by the dukes. 
“These,” says Dom Marténe, “ are the great services which these 
men haw re rendered the Churels, or rather ‘the scandal they caused by 
the accumulation of so many hewsdless which, according to a pious 
ee of the house, brought down the curse of God upon their 
family, and led to the terrible catastrophes that ensued” (p. 206). 
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The editor here explains the reason of the suppression of the monas- 
tery in question. ‘“ It was very important for the good administra- 
tion of Lorraine to prepare its separation from the see of Toul, whose 
prelates were French, and almost always opposed to the well-under- 
stood interests of the duchy.” We learn from another note how 
the spire of Strasburg caused the treasury of the cathedral to be one 
of the richest in France. Lewis XIV. admired the solitary tower, 
and determined to finish the other. Colbert asked how much he 
meant to spend on it. ‘A million of francs,” said the king. “ That,” 
answered the minister, “will about pay for the scaffolding.” Lewis 
then decided that the sum should be spent on the ornaments and the 
altars. 

The most curious circumstance in the journey of Ruinart is, that 
in the year 1696 he drank at Strasburg a glass of wine of the vin- 
tage of 1472, and found it still good “ licet caducum.” ‘There is more 
life and colour in the narrative of Marténe, who visited the same part 
of France fourteen years later. His jealousy of the Jesuits is prob- 
ably due as much to the Jansenist tendencies of the Maurine congre- 
gation, to which he belonged, as to the mere rivalry of orders. At 
Metz he asked the rector of the Society to be allowed to see the old 
charters of the house, which had belonged to the Premonstratensians; 
‘but he assured us that he had none; and I think he told the truth, 
for he received us very civilly” (p.170). At the Abbey of Murbach, 
to which only noblemen were admitted, he wonders whether the 
ancient founders selected that desolate site “ with the intention of 
excluding all who were not of such high extraction.” Sometimes 
he was not allowed by the monks or the canons whom he visited to 
see their manuscripts. Others, with greater knowledge of the world, 
showed him every thing, but took care to overwhelm him with so 
many attentions that he could not work. He calls on the Prince- 
Bishop of Basil, and finds him catching larks. Of the cathedral of 
Metz he says: “The architecture is entirely Gothic, but handsome” 
(p. 159); for which piece of esthetics the age, and not the man, must 
be held responsible. 


37. The memoirs of the Duke de Luynes are the most copious 
record of the reign of Lewis XV., and promise to equal in bulk those 
of St.-Simon and Dangeau. They exceed the latter in historical 
value, as much as they fall short of the former in art and talent. 
Luynes was a great authority at court; and his diary used to be 
referred to for precedents in questions of ceremonial. This obliged 
him to observe extreme caution in his entries; and at last he began 
to keep a second journal, which was more intimate, and of course 
more interesting, than the other, and which has recently begun to 
appear in the eighth volume ofthe Memoirs. It may therefore be 
expected that the later portion of this work will be more valuable 
than the earlier volumes, and that there will be important revelations 
bearing on the period of Madame de Pompadour, and the intrigues 
which preceded the Seven Years’ War. 
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The eighth volume extends from the month of November 1746 to 
March 1748, and embraces the period of the campaign of Laufeld, when 
the Marshal of Saxony was the foremost man in France. We have 
glimpses of the Stuart princes and of their adherents flocking to 
Versailles after their last defeat. There is a remarkable conversation 
between the writer and Maurepas, then minister of naval affairs, on 
the consequences of the loss of the American colonies, which the 
victories of Anson and Warren rendered probable. “ All the con- 
quests,” said the minister, ‘‘ which we can obtain on the Continent, 
even the conquest of Holland, could not bear comparison with what 
we should suffer by the loss of America,—a loss, unfortunately, only 
too probable, and which would be followed by that of our com- 
merce, and a great diminution of the revenue from the fermes géné- 
rales” (viii. 385). He declared that peace ought to be concluded, and 
the fleet strengthened as rapidly as possible. Thirty years later, 
Maurepas was the minister who avenged France by going to war 
with England for the deliverance of her American colonies. Luynes 
and his duchess were the intimate friends of the queen; and he has 
recorded in his Petit Journal some curious anecdotes which she had 
told him. ‘The enemies of Cardinal Fleury attempted to obtain the 
assistance of the queen in their intrigues against him. She arranged 
an interview in her apartment between the Duke of Bourbon and 
the king. ‘The duke presented to the king a letter from Cardinal 
Polignac filled with all sorts of grave accusations against Fleury. 
The king, after reading it through, returned it to the duke without 
saying a word. ‘The duke, astonished at this silence, asked the king 
what he said to the letter. ‘ Nothing,’ answered the king, with a very 
serious air. The duke asked whether his majesty had no orders to 
give, and what was his wish. ‘The second answer was as serious and 
as dry as the first. ‘Let things remain as they are,’ he said. The 
duke, more confounded than ever, said to the king, ‘ Then, sir, I 
have had the misfortune to displease you.’ ‘ Yes, said the king. 
The duke immediately fell on his knees,” &c. (viii. 369). 

There is a tone of dignity and morality about these memoirs 
which forms a refreshing contrast to the society described in them; 
and they are less disfigured with pride, bitterness, and hatred than 
those of St.-Simon. But the discussion of the details of ceremonial is 
perpetual. The duke signalises with jealous attention the encroach- 
ments of the noblesse de robe on the privileges of the old aristocracy, and 
gibbets the first magistrate who had a Swiss standing at his door, and 
the first who called his house an hétel. He relates how the dauphiness 
was obliged to go without a glass of water, in consequence of an un- 
settled dispute of precedency. In reading the book, we are often 
reminded of the words of Paul-Louis Courier: “ L’étiquette rend les 
rois esclaves de lacour.” In maintaining so strictly the privileges of 
their rank, the courtiers were asserting an authority of tradition 
superior to the royal caprice, and making themselves its exponents 
and guardians. They recovered in the court some compensation for 
the influence they had lost in the state. 
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Frederick Schlegel, who describes Saint-Martin as the ereat- 
est master of a spiritual philosophy in his time, anxiously vindieates 
him from the charge of a silent and passive opposition to the church 
to which he be longed. The system of Saint-Martin, he Says, no- 
where contradicts the doctrine of the Catholic reilgion, but, on the 
contrary, agrees with it comp! letely, as it is not only a Mos: aic but a 
truly Christian philosophy. And Schlegel goes so far as to say, that 
his censure of Catholic things was justified by the condition in wiktache 
he found them. A volume of private letters which were written by 

Saint-Martin to one of his disciples, and had been already seen by 
M. Matter, and by the authors of the article on Kirchberger in the 
Biographie Universelle, has lately becn published, as the commence- 
ment of a new edition of the writings of the great mystic. They 
support Schlegel’s estimate of the ¢ ‘hristian spirit of his philosophy, 
but they also exhibit his intellect in its weakness, and prove more 
clearly even than his previously published works the dogmatic 
indefiniteness of his religious belief. They show, moreover, how 
widely mystic tendencies pervaded Europe in his d: Ly, and how 
many religious men, independently of each other, were animated by 
the wish to oppose the destructiv e infidelity of the age by a form of 
Christianity in which there was no room for an ecclesiastical organ- 
isation. 

Kireh berger \ vas a Swiss Protestant, who had studied deeply some 
of the myst cs of the seventeenth century,—Germ: in writers whom 
Saint-Martin could not understand, and especially Madame Guyon, 
whom he had not read. In this way he had arrived at a system 
which nearly coincided with that of the French philosopher, and of 
which we will quote the most compendious description: “When we 
wish to unite two substances too different to unite naturally, it 1s 
necessary to add a third which has an affinity, an analogy, with both. 
Thus, if we would mix oil and water, we must add an alkali, and 
then they will mix freely. This fact appears to me the type of the 
intermediate agents. Those agents must participate of, and be 
assimilated to, the nature of the beings they are to unite. The prin- 
cipal, the most sublime, and in one sense the only, intermediate 
agent is the Active and Intelligent Cause” (p.11). Saint-Martin 
approved this doctrine, and only reproached his correspondent with 
a too carnal and material notion of the manner in which the agents 
manifest their power. He declares that up to the age of fifty he had 
known nothing of the writings of the Silesian cobbler Jacob Bohme, 
and that when he became acquainted with him, through the English 
translation of Law, he discovered his own system in a much more 
perfect developme " “T regard him,” he writes, “as the greatest 
light that has appeared on earth, next to Him who was the Light 
itself” (p. 9). ‘Thus each of these men, ae y of the other, 
had formed a system in which they entirely agreed, and of which 
they afterwards found the purest expression in the same author. 
Several other groups of mystics and adepts are mentioned in the 
correspondence, all more or less endowed with the same knowledge 
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and pursuing the same ends. But mysticism is essentially uncri- 
tical; and the sympathy one mystic feels for another is no safe 
evidence of real agreement. Even Cagliostro is admitted to have 
enjoyed the precious faculty of communing with the unseen world. 
Kirchberger avers his conviction that he was an impostor, a rogue, 
and an unbeliever; and yet his confidence in his powers is not 
shaken, and he comforts himself with the reflection that the impurity 
of the channel does not corrupt the grace (p. 205). This credulity 
was put to a severe test by the discovery of the planet Uranus. 
According to the school, it was speculatively demonstrabie that the 
planets must be seven, and the master, Bbhme himself, had known no 
better. Saint-Martin consults his friend on this difficult point, and 
asks whether he has meditated upon it (p. 224). The sober Swiss 
replies: “'The discovery of Uranus by Herschel has not caused me 
to experience any great sensation... . Our friend (Béhme) having 
made no observations himself, adopted the number observed by his 
contemporaries. ‘This number does not appear to me of sufficient 
importance to have deserved a revelation from above” (p. 227). 

It is characteristic of these men that, though of different religions, 
they never seem to be aware ofa gulf that separates them; and their 
system, while it ignores the distinctions of churches, makes them 
indifferent even to what goes on around them. In the midst of the 
Revolution they are more busy with cabalistic figures than with the 
fate of Europe. A few hours after the fall of the monarchy, on the 
11th of August 1792, while the streets about him were a field of 
battle, and the wounded were being carried into the house in which 
he lived, Saint-Martin sits down to send his friend a number of 
references to the works of Béhme (p. 24). Kirchberger paid more 
attention to the affairs of this world. He was an active adversary of 
the Illuminati who were spread in several schools over all the south 
of Germany. They had been suppressed by the Elector of Bavaria 
in the year 1785, but continued to subsist in secret; and the French 
Revolution revived their importance in the eyes of those who thought 
that the whole movement was the work of secret societies. Prompted 
rather by solicitude for religion than by political motives, Kirch- 
berger employed his friends, the celebrated Zimmermann, and 
Eckartshausen of Munich, to urge on the governments the neces- 
sity of some further measures. “ I communicated to Eckartshausen 
my observations respecting the great league which was formed 
against the Christian religion. He became attentive and began to 
look about him, He discovered so much that he took up arms. 
He wrote a memorial to awaken the alarm of the governments. I 
advised a private audience with the Elector. He obtained it, was 
approved, and his memorial was sent to Vienna under the protection 
of the court. I renewed my acquaintance with Zimmermann of 
Hanover, an old lion, and one of the best pens in Germany. He 
entered into my ideas and drew up a memorial, which he sent by 
one ‘of his friends to the emperor... . Leopold approved of our 
Vigilance, made Zimmermann a handsome present, and intended to 
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adopt serious measures in combination with the court of Berlin, 
when he died suddenly,—and who knows by what means ?” (p. 197.) 


39. Colonel Martens served with the Wirtemberg contingent in 
the Grand Army under Napoleon; and after a delay of halfa ce ntury, 
for which it is difficult to assign a reason, he has published his 
Journal of the Campaign of 1812. It is not a history containing 
judgments which could offend, or a — of conversations which it 
would have been indiscreet to betray while the speakers were living, 
It is in substance nothing but the daily notes of a soldier, jotted 
down with rare perseverance, by the licht of the burning cities of 
Smolensk and Moscow, and with stiffened fingers pt ainfully r saved 
in a pair of socks from the frosts of the retreat. The intense oo 
and interest of such a record is, however, somewhat weakened by the 
trouble which was subsequently taken to make it more readable 

The young officer received his first notions of warfare from the 
battle-fields of the Seven-Years’ War. In the forest of Torgau he saw 
the cannon-balls of Frederick still embedded in the trees, and at 
Kunersdorf the ground was still whitened with the bones of his sol- 
diers. On the 19th of June, before reaching the Russian frontier, he 
saw the last of European civilisation. “ Who amongst us thought 
that, from that day to the dist . am, no night’ s lodging, no 
good meal would refresh him? that he would have no table, no 
chair, neither cup, nor knife, nor a best a pewter spoon, and 
an indigestible morsel eaten on the ground, whilst bread became a 
luxury?” No other work exhibits so clearly as this diary the 
ruinous losses and sufferings of the army during the triumphant ad- 
vance into Russia. Even on the Niemen the cay: alry were furnished 
with scythes to cut the green crops, which were given to the horses 
mixed with the straw that ought to have been the soldiers’ bed. On 
the 27th of June the division to which the W irtemberg regiments be- 
longed had lost 1000 men from exhaustion. They were already hast- 
ening towards dissolution, and the pursuit of the enemy resembled a 
confused retreat (p. 66). Onthe 30th of June they bivouacked in a 
morass in which it was impossible to lie down, and began to suffer from 
fever and dysentery ; and whilst some perished from fatigue and pri- 

vation, others killed themselves in their despair. On the 14th of July 
a major cut his throat; one soldier, urged on by the otlicers, seized a 
comrade’s bayonet and stabbed himself; ancther blew his be ains out. 
By the 16th of July nearly half the division was disabled : eight men 
died that night, twenty on the following day. ‘Twelve hundred were 
in hospital by the 18th, 400 more on the 24th. ‘The division, which 
had “i en 10,000 strong, counted only 2,200 bayonets at Smolensk, 
where the first battle was fought. Out of 16,000 Wirtembergers only 
2,000 reached Moscow, and the loss in the rest of the army, excepting 
the Guard, was hardly inferior. Every where the villages were gutted 
or burnt by the inhabitants ( (pp. 95, 111,113). Even the Poles, whom 
Napoleon had deceived by the promise of a a shut their 


doors against the starving French (pp. 166, 254). The minute det ails 
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given by a man who saw only what passed in his immediate neigh- 
hourhood, but who reports only what he saw, trace with impressive 
effect the real causes of the failure of Napoleon. The particulars of 
the retreat, which have no military importance, are familiar to all 
the world, and Colonel Martens adds little to what was known 


of them before. 


40, The Russian military archives have been used but sparingly 
for the history of the war of 1812; but, as the events of that year 
have gradually become better known from French and German 
sources, the Russian government has permitted further revelations to 
be made by official writers. Buturlin and Danilewsky ministered 
to the national pride and imperial infallibility; but the appearance 
of the memoirs of Toll, the chief of the Russian staff, destroyed the 
flattering illusions they cherished. ‘The archives were conscientiously 
used by Smitt for the first part of the campaign, and General Bog- 
danowitsch has published a complete history, of which the two first 
volumes, in the German trans!ation, extend to the beginning of Na- 
poleon’s retreat. Ilis work has a peculiar value for the history of 
the popular resistance and the organisation of the militia; and he 
describes, with disproportionate detail, the operations in the Baltic 
provinces, by which Wittgenstein acquired a reputation which did 
not survive the campaign of Saxony. He has used a great quantity 
of private memoirs and official correspondence, and writes with 
apparent candour, but with an exaggerated sense of the importance 
of ofticial forms. | 

In the biography of Toll, which contains far the best narrative 
yet published of the Russian war, the retreat to Moscow is explained 
by the force of circumstances, the difficulty of concentration, and the 
result of great strategic mistakes; and the merit of having deliber- 
ately conceived and executed the movement to which Europe owed 
her deliverance is denied to the Russian commanders. General 
Bogdanowitsch endeavours to show, on the contrary, that the idea 
was currently entertained at head-quarters, that it had been for years 
the plan of Barclay, and that the campaign of Torres Vedras had 
proved its efficacy. But he is compelled to admit that the other 
generals scouted the idea; and it is clear that it was adopted at last 
only from necessity, when the scheme which was preferred to it had 
been bafiled by the rapid advance of the French centre. At Wilna, 
Napoleon received the Russian adjutant Balaschef, and asked him 
what roads led to Moscow. “There are many,” said the Russian, 
‘“ Charles XII. chose the road by Pultawa.” The author discusses 
the battle of Borodino with great frankness, and attributes the defeat 
to the badness of the Russian position, which brought the second 
line and the reserve under fire at the same time as the front rank, 
and to the extension of the right wing too far to be of use. In his 
opinion, the greatest mistake of all was committed by Napoleon 
when he refused to engage his reserves. He thinks that if the 
20,000 soldiers of the Guard had advanced at the end of the day, the 
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Russian army might have been destroyed. He gives the complete 
text of Kutusoff’s despatch, which vindicates the Russian general 
from the ridiculous imputation of having announced a victory to the 
emperor, Kutusoff acknowledged that the army had been driven 
from its position, and had retired on the followi ing day; but the go- 
vernment suppressed this passage, and published only those in which 
he praised the valour of the troops. A more interesting question is 
set at rest for ever in this work. The persistent denial of Count 
Rostopchin has thrown some uncertainty over the real origin of the 
destruction of Moscow. General Bogdanowitsch publishes a letter 
from Rostopchin to Bagration, written on the 24th of August, three 
weeks before the conflagration, in which he declares that, if the 
army is defeated, the city will be given to the flames, and Napoleon 
shall find it a heap of ruins (ii. 291). He also quotes the report of 
an inspector of police whom Rostopchin commissioned to set fire to 
the houses, and who, after executing the commission in the presence 
of the enemy, swam the river at night, and escaped. 

We have a picture of the disorganised state of the Russian system 
of defence in the letters of Prince Bagration, which are appended to 
the second volume. Bagration commended the second army, and 
succeeded with great difficulty in effecting a junction with Barclay 
at Smolensk. In writing to the aide-de-camp of the emperor, he 
complains with incoherent bitterness of the order of retreat, urges an 
immediate attack, and declares that the army is clamorous to have 
him for its commander-in-chief. “ There is such a crowd of Ger- 
mans at head- quarters,” he writes, “ that it is impossible for a Russian 
to live there” (ii. 478). “It is not my fault that the minister (Bar- 
clay) is undecided, cowardly, foolish, slow in action, and endowed 
with all bad qualities. The whole army murmurs and abuses him” 


li, 480). 


41. M. Thiers has terminated his great work with a volume 
written in a tone of such moderation, dignity, and repose, that it 
ought to disarm much of the criticism which his faults as a historian 
have provoked. The insolent presumption which the early glories 
of the empire awakened in him, and the angry bitterness with ‘which 
he described its later reverses, have been succeeded by a kind of 
mournful awe, inspired by the erandeur of the final catastrophe. 
Instead of vulgar exultation and irritated pride, we have the language 
of forgiveness and compunction, a generous admiration for victorious 
enemies, a lenient judgment on the faults of partisans, and a dis- 
criminating verdict on the character of oo The conscious- 
ness of a gradual change in his views of policy and of persons has 
softened the lines and toned down the colouring. In the art of 
describing clearly the succession of events, of distinguishing those 
connected in point of time, and combining those remote in point of 
place, M. Thiers is the greatest living master. He sacrilices to 
perspi icuity things which are the principal merit of other historians. 
He has no dramatic scenes, no creat pictorial effects to excite the 
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;magination and distract the eye from the transparent and unrufiled 
current. His reflections are generally trivial, and such as would 
suggest themselves to every reader. ‘They never disturb our atten- 
tion by reminding us of the writer’s sagacity. Above all, M. Thiers 
possesses beyond almost every other historian the art of repetition. 
He rarely uses it without adding to the clearness and even to the 
interest of his narrative; but he is sometimes monotonous in the 
judgments and opinions which he repeats with a tenacious uni- 
formity. 

His account of the campaign of Waterloo is determined by two 
ruling ideas,—that Napoleon’s own relation is the most authentic, 
and that he was guilty of no strategic errors. ‘‘ Napoleon dissimu- 
lated often during his reign, sometimes he even deceived when it 
could serve his purpose; but at St. Helena, occupied only with 
history, he lied less than any of his contemporaries, because he had 
more memory and greater pride” (p. 49). M. Thiers defends the 
emperor against those who attribute to his orders the inactivity of 
D'Erlon’s corps on the 16th of June. “ ‘That Napoleon was a very 
bad politician requires no proof; but a bad general,—the supposition 
seems to me hazardous, and for my part I cannot prevail on myself 
to admit it” (p. 189). These are very unsafe canons for military 
criticism; but they bring the author to a conclusion with which 
there is no reason for any body to be displeased, except those who 
may be interested in the reputation of Grouchy. ‘The plans of 
Napoleon during the four days’ campaign are related with extreme 
minuteness, in order to show that he made no miscalculation except 
as to the skill of his lieutenant. He had a right to expect that 
Grouchy would keep the Prussians at bay on the 18th as success- 
fully as Ney kept the English employed on the 16th; for the 
Prussians had just suffered a defeat which they attributed to the 
tardiness of their allies, and could hardly be very anxious to save 
them from a similar fate. Accordingly the battle with the Prus- 
sians at Frichermont is described with greater fulness than by our 
historians, and is treated as the decisive event of the day. In this 
chapter M. Thiers does not attempt to compete in eloquence with 
Victor Hugo, and his peculiar powers are at least equally conspicu- 
ous in the chapter on the second abdication. The hero is no longer 
Napoleon, but Fouché, to whose abilities M. Thiers does less justice 
than to his character. He was personally hateful to almost every 
party: he had been a monk and a regicide; he had betrayed the 
lirst empire; he enjoyed neither the confidence of the Powers nor 
the respect of his countrymen; he had not eloquence to command in 
the Chambers; he was unknown to the army; he was without a 
party. Yet he compelled Napoleon to make him minister in March, 
and he compelled him to abdicate in June. Whilst Napoleon was 
still at Paris, he made himself the chief of the government, con- 
trolled men like Carnot and Lafayette, retained through Davoust 
the alleciance of the army, made terms with Wellington and with 
T alleyrand, prevented all resistance to the allies or to the Bourbons, 
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and ended by becoming minister of Lewis XVIII. ‘‘ Without fi aith, 
without dignity, but without malevolence, the Duke of Otranto had 
been chosen by Providence to serve in this new revolution, as an 
intermediary agent between men who wished to impose the Bour- 
bons and men who consented to submit to them, neither wishing to 
be discovered” (p. 517). M. Thiers explains this momentary 
supremacy partly by the strange reason that Fouché having voted 
for the death of the king, his influence was regarded by the royal- 
ists as a security for the submission of the 1 republicans, and by ‘the 
Jacobins as a security for their safety (p. 516). In this ¢ chapter we 
find M. Thiers’s final judgment on the Duke of Wellington. “Tf 
he had not genius, he had good sense,—a penetrating and firm good 
sense,—to such a degree that in this respect the British general can 
be compared to no personage in history. But for a strong portion of 
vanity, 7 le enough 1 in his position, one might have said that 
he had no weakness” (p. 446). Nothing in the previous volumes 
was more admirable than i history of Napoleon’s march from 
Cannes. The scene shifted constantly from the advancing army to 
the interior of the different towns, as they prepared to receive or 
to resist and then to the capital and the measures of the govern- 
ment; and yet the unity was never lost, and the reader had perpetu- 
ally before him, from different points of view, the marvellous 
progress of the invader. ‘The interval between the battle of Water- 
loo and the Restoration has not the same epic unity; but the 
historian’s masterly hand is equally visible as he passes from 
Napoleon's court to the Chamber, from the movements of the army 
to the intrigues of Fouché, and from Paris to the head-quarters of 
Wellington, or to the schemes of the king’s old courtiers. 

Nothing could be more felicitous than the idea of closing the 
History of the Consulate and Empire with a description of Napo- 
leon’s occupations at St. Helena. He is thus made to give his own 
retrospect of his career, and to pronounce, in the solitude and 
dejection of his last years, his own judgment on himself. With 
exquisite art he is made to draw the moral of the history by the 
testimony of his own experience ; ; and the impression which the 
work leaves on the reader is heightened by that which the events 
themselves made upon the chief author of them. The effect 
is somewhat weakened by an elaborate estimate of Napoleon's cha- 
racter, with which the history closes. M. Thiers has learnt much 
during the twenty years he has spent in writing these twenty 
volumes. His mind has not remained stationary, or his ideas 
unchanged. He was a disbeliever; now he speaks with reverence of 
religion, and describes with manifest sympathy, if not with envy, the 
power of faith over Napoleon’s mind towards the end. It was sweet, 
he said, to approach the tomb with the absolute faith of Catholics. 
If men did not go to mass, they would follow impostors. He rel buked 
his physician for his disrespect for the most venerable religion of the 
human race (p. 690). He was near his last moments when he said 
to him: “ Young man, you are too clever perhaps to believe in God. 
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I am not so far advanced. It is not every man who likes that can 
be an atheist.” ‘Nevertheless,’ says his historian, “this man 
whom God had made not only great but good, had nothing of virtue: 
for virtue consists in tracing an absolute idea of duty, in submitting 
to it all inclinations, in immolating to it all appetites, moral and 
yhysical; and that could not be in a nature more impatient of re- 
straint than any other that ever existed. But though he possessed in 
no degree what we call virtue, he had certain professional virtues, and 
especially those which belong to the warrior and the ruler” (p. 716). 
M. Thiers began as a fatalist; he is now a believer only in moral 
causes. ‘Great events,” he says, ‘depend on moral causes alone. 
These produce them, compel them to happen, in spite of material 
causes. Mind governs and matter is governed: he who observes the 
world and sees it as it is, can discover nothing else” (p. 297). He 
commenced his work at the time of the funeral of Napoleon, as an 
apology for Bonapartism, and it did much to revive the spirit of the 
Bonapartists. He concludes with a denunciation of Napoleon’s 
politics, and with a solemn warning against the seductions of clory. 
He is continually separating the political from the military charac- 
ter. “ The genius of politics consists generally in knowing how to 
wait, that of war in seeing rapidly the side on which to strike, and 
in striking instantly. Whereas the greatest politicians were patient, 
the greatest captains were prompt” (p. 15). Napoleon is “ an extra- 
ordinary man, an incomparable soldier, whom all his genius could 
not save from the consequences of his political faults,—.... a genius 
impotent in the presence of reason misunderstood or understood too 
late” (p. 297),—whose abdication ‘‘ was a calamity neither for France 
nor for liberty” (p. 877). “That profound captain, that wise law- 
giver, that consummate administrator, was the maddest of politicians, 
we should say, if Alexander had never existed. If politics were nothing 
but talent, certainly nothing would have been wanting to enable him 
to surpass the most dexterous statesmen. But politics are character 
more than talent, and that is where Napoleon failed” (p. 719). ‘ At 
once a despot and a revolutionist, he was not a politician; for, if he 
showed himself for a moment admirably politic in reconciling France 
with the Church, with Europe, with herself, soon after,—in growing 
angry with England, in breaking the peace of Amiens, in projecting 
a universal monarchy after Austerlitz, in undertaking the Spanish 
war, which he tried to terminate at Moscow, in refusing the peace of 
Prague,—he was more than a bad politician; he presented to the 
world the melancholy spectacle of genius which had descended to the 
condition ofan idiot” (p. 721). The work concludes with the follow- 
ing exhortation: “ Thus in this great life, in which there is so much 
for soldiers, administrators, and politicians to learn, let the citizens 
come in their turn to learn one thing,—that they must never deliver 
up their country to a single man, no matter what man, no matter 
what the circumstances. In finishing this long history of our 
triumphs and our reverses, this is the last cry which bursts from my 
heart, a sincere cry which I would send to the hearts of all French- 
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men, that they might all be persuaded that liberty must never be 
surrendered, and that, in order to its being never surrendered, it 
must never be abused.” 





42. Baron Wessenberg, for six-and-twenty years the administra- 
tor of the diocese of Constance, may be considered the most eminent 
and the most respectable of those ecclesiastics who preserved to our 
day the traditions of the eighteenth century. His life has been 
written, in the most offensive tone, by a friend whose praise will do 
more to injure the fame of his hero in the eyes of posterity than the 
worst of the grave faults he has recorded. As the biography is 
founded on Wessenberg’s own diaries and papers, it possesses some 
value, which it owes exclusiv ely to the importance of the materials. 
It is written to preserve the memory of “one of the principal authors, 
and at the same time a shining type, of that renewed spirit and ten- 
dency of Christian life which has arisen in our times, in opposition to 
that scholastic theology which ever endeavours to dissolve Christian- 
ity in an eternal self-made ecclesiastical system” (p. 3). ‘The vague 
absurdity of this description gives a very indistinct idea of the hero, 
but a very sufficient stan of the author. 
saron Wessenberg, who died on the 9th of August 1860, at 
the age of eighty-six, was educated for the priesthood at a time 
when the reforms of the Em peror Joseph, the writings of Febronius 
and the later J: insenists, and the influence of Rationalism and Illu- 
minism, had conspired to reduce the religious spirit of the clergy to 
the lowest point of fervour. He studied under the celebrated 
Sailer, and then at Vienna, in the home of Josephinism; and the 
writers by whom he appears to have been most carly impressed were 
Lavater and the Swiss Protestants. Tis industry 1s commemorated 
in an anecdote which reminds us of Goldsmith’s interview with the 
principal of the college of Louvain. An Austrian statesman took | 
him aside one day, and said ‘in a confidential tone,” “ What is the | 
good of studying so hard? It is quite unnecessary. I have become 
a minister without studying at all. Knowledge is of no use for that. 
The art of paying court to ladies, good manners, fluency in talking 
about every thing,—art, science, music, theatres —skill” at play, in 
dancing and in riding,—th: it will carry you much farther,” Although 
not ordained priest till 1812, Wessenberg was appointed adminis- 
trator of Constance in 1801. The diocese extended over the south- 
west of Germany and Switzerland, and contained a million and a 
half of souls and 6,608 priests. Throughout. this portion of the 
Church the spirit of the coadjutor impressed itself on the clergy and 
the people for a whole generation; and, while that influence was one 
of the main obstacles encountered at first by the present Archbishop 
of Freiburg, its total abolition has been the greatest result of the 
disputes between church and state in Baden. Wessenberg accom- 
panied his archbishop to Paris at the time of the council in 1811, 
and his diary of that visit is the most interesting part of the book. 
The well-known weakness and incompetence of Cardinal Fesch is 
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iJlustrated by a good story. When the emperor summoned the 
creat assembly of the Jews to meet at Paris, his uncle earnest] 

remonstrated, saying that according to prophecy it would be the end 
of the world. Napoleon asked to see the text, and the cardinal 
could not find it (p. 181). The old King of Wirtemberg, the worst 
tyrant in Germany, was excited by the French national council to 
hold one in his own dominions, and called his ministers to see how 
it could be done. They were perplexed by the novelty of the thing, 
until it occurred to one of them to say that a council implies bishops, 
and as there were no bishops in Wirtemberg, the council would 
have to be deferred (p. 187). In 1816 the affairs of the Church in 
Germany were the subject of negotiation with Rome; and Wessen- 
berg was anxious that all the governments should come to an under- 
standing together, in order to present a stronger front, and to 
prevent the compliance of one from being an instrument against the 
others. This scheme was baffled by the Prussian minister in Rome, 
who settled matters favourably to the Holy See. The minister who 
thus disappointed the hopes of rationalising Catholics, and incurred 
the reproaches of such men as the writer before us, was the historian 
Niebuhr (p. 257). In the following year the coadjutor was elected 
bishop of Constance by the chapter, but refused by the Holy See. 
On this cccasion Wessenberg repaired to Rome, and records in his 
diary some curious conversations with Cardinal Consalvi. A nume- 
rous promotion of cardinals excited the astonishment of the travelier 
and the indignation of the cardinal secretary: ‘* Voyez-vous ces 
butors? Il a bien fallu aussi les admettre pour pouvoir disposer des 
places quwils oceupaient dans Vadministration. Que voulez-vous ? 
Lintérct de l'état doit prévaloir. On les fait cardinaux pour les 
déloger de Jeurs fonctions” (p. 294). On another occasion Consalvi 
said, almost prophetically, ‘‘ How could this state exist ifthe strength 
of religion did not support it?’ (pp. 295, 800.) Wessenberg speaks 
of a proposal made at the Congress of Vienna for the secularisation 
of the higher oflices. After revisiting Rome under Gregory XVI., 
he wrote in 1847, “I heard people lament the influence of the court 
of Vienna, because it puts a drag on the Roman government, which 
is preparing for the States of the Church the fate of Poland” 
(p. 806), It appears that this was the expression of his fears rather 
than his hopes, for he was always a defender of church property 
against spoliation, and his conduct in the Baden parliament was 
upright and dignified. But his views of church matters were 
extreme and perverted. “ Voltaire and his associates,” he says, “ in- 
asmuch as they exposed many abuses and horrors which were 
protected and cherished in the bosom of the Church and of Christen- 
dom, and excited public opinion against them, must be admitted to 
have conferred by their labours some advantage on religion. But 
that caste which dares to assume the proud name of the Society of 
Jesus, under pretence of defending and glorifying the Church, in 
reality only sought to make her the vehicle of their own supremacy” 
(p. 804), During his latter days, in consequence of deceived hopes 
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and disappointed ambition, all his thoughts were concentrated on the 
one object of reducing the authority of the Holy See. For this 
purpose he wrote a long and learned history of ‘The Councils of the 
15th and 16th Centuries,” the only one of his numerous works that 
possesses any literary value. 

The man to whom Wessenberg owed his promotion, and with 
whom during many years he was most intimately connected, was the 
Primate Dalberg, the last occupant of the archiepiscopal see of St. 
Boniface, and the last prelate who has ever enjoyed temporal sove- 
reignty on this side of the Alps. Dalberg had grown up in the 
same school as his younger contemporary, and he had imbib. ed more 
deeply than any Catholic ecclesiastic the tone and ideas of the rising 
literature of Germany, which had its centre in his own neig ehbour- 
hood at Weimar. Ilis attachment to Napoleon led to his elevation 
to the primacy of the Confederation of the Rhine and the grand- 
duchy of Frankfort; but in his later years he atoned for his great- 
ness. He submitted his early writings for correction to the most 
venerable theologian then living, and he turned away from Napoleon 
in consequence of his treatment of the P ope. It is related of him by 
Wessenberg that, before taking his seat in the council of 1811, he 
urged the emperor to liberate Pius V [I., in order that the whole 
Church might recover the freedom it had lost by his imprisonment 
(p. 179). One evening when he spoke of the council, Napoleon cut 
him short, and made the empress engage him in a game, while he 
himself pretended to go to sleep in a corner. Rather than release 
the Pope, Napoleon dissolved the council; and the German primate 
found himself alone in the union of spiritual and temporal power, 
whilst Pius VII. was in captivity. He resigned his authority, 
refused to make terms with the allies, and retired to his see of 
Ratisbon. Wessenberg was moved to indignation at what appeared 
to him an excessive weakness (p. 273), ‘and laboured vainly to 
dissuade his friend from a step which did something to redeem the 
grievous errors of a chequered and diflicult career. 


43. The plan of traversing the same ground twice over with two 
distinct objects has been often attempted j in Dterary histories. ‘The 
history of books diters from the history of events in this respect, 
that it is obliged to combine the general historical with the personal 
biographical element. No writer has ever succeeded in combining 
the two in the same consecutive text, and the idea of treating them 
successively and separately was both natural and practicab le. To 
the school of Hegel, it was particularly grateful. It was the pride of 
the Hegelian writers to evolve history out of the depths of their own 
consciousness, which they held to correspond with the eternal nature 
of things. ‘The moral as well as the material universe exhibited to 
them such satisfactory evidence of design, so perfect a harmony of 
parts, and such unvarying regularity of necessary and intelligible 
laws, that in their system the knowledge of the laws imparted a 
knowledge of facts, the power of speculation was co-extensive with 
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the reality, and the philosopher could supply the astronomer before- 
hand with the results of his observations, and the historian with the 
inevitable instances of the laws which govern history. Histories 
came to be written as parts of a system of philosophy, and the neces- 
sary process of ideas and events was demonstrated a priort. After 
this, it was shown, for the benefit of the weak, or in order to enrich 
the memory with instances in illustration of the system, that what 
was foretold by philosophy was also empirically and very externally 
known to historians; and the real history of the world was used like 
the index of solutions at the end of a book of mathematical pro- 
blems. ‘The history of literature was also written as it were from 
within, as it must necessarily occur; and a man might be considered 
to have thoroughly mastered the history of a national literature, 
although he did not know the accidental names or works of a single 
writer. ‘Then the functions of the builder were superadded to those 
of the architect, and the student could see as well as know the par- 
ticulars of his subject. ‘The influence of this method appears in some 
excellent books, such as Mager’s History of French Literature since 
the Revolution, and in the admirable works of Bernhardy on the 
literature of Greece and Rome. 

Mr. Arnold, in his history of English literature, for didactic and 
eesthetical purposes, has followed the example given him by the meta- 
physicians, whose doctrines, however, he repudiates. He traverses 
the field twice over, dealing the first time with the writers in the 
natural historical order, and then with their works in a critical order, 
and addresses himself first to instruct the memory and then the taste 
of his readers. In this latter respect he is a singularly safe and 
judicious guide. Here is his explanation of the common character 
of the poetical reaction of the nineteenth century: “‘ The chief per- 
vading movement of society may be described as one of reaction 
against the ideas of the eighteenth century. Those ideas were, in 
brief, Rationalism and Formalism, both in literature and in politics. 
Pope for instance was a rationalist, and also a formalist, in both re- 
spects. In his views of society he took the excellence of no institu- 
tion for granted,—he would not admit that antiquity in itself consti- 
tuted a claim to reverence; on the contrary, his turn of mind disposed 
him to try all things, old and new, by the test of their rationality, and 
to ridicule the multiplicity of forms and usages,—some marking ideas 
originally irrational, others whose meaning, once clear and true, had 
been lost or obscured through the change of circumstances which en- 
cumbered the public life of his time. Yet he was, at the same time, 
a political formalist in this sense, that he desired no sweeping changes, 
and was quite content that the social system should work on as it was. 
It suited him, and that was enough for his somewhat selfish philosophy. 
Again, in literature he was a rationalist, and also a formalist; but 
here in a good sense. For in literary, as in all other art, the form 
1s of prime importance; and his destructive logic, while it crushed 
bad forms, bound him to develope his powers in strict conformity to 
good ones. Now the reaction against these ideas was twofold. The 
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conservative reaction, while it pleaded the claims of prescription, de- 
nounced the aberrations of reason, and endeavoured to vindicate or 
resuscitate the ideas lying at the base of existing political society, 
which the rationalism of the eighteenth century had sapped, rebelled 
at the same time against the arbitrary rules with which, not Pope him- 
self, but his followers had fettered literature. The liberal or revolu- 
tionary reaction, while, accepting the destructive rationalism of the 
eighteenth century, it scouted its political formalism as weak and in- 
consistent, joined the conservative school in rebelling against the 
reign of the arbitrary and the formal in literature. ‘This, then, is the 
point of contact between Scott and the conservative school on the one 
hand, and Coleridge, Godwin, Byron, Shelley, and the rest of the 
revolutionary school on the other. They were all agreed that litera- 
ture, and especially poetry, was become a cold lifeless affair, con- 
forming to all the rules and proprieties, but divorced from living na- 
ture and the warm spontaneity of the heart... . To the artificial, 
mechanical, didactie school, which Pope’s successors had made in- 
tolerable, was now opposed a counter theory of the poetic function, 
which we may call the theory of the Spontaneous. As light flows 
from the stars, or perfume from flowers,—as the nightingale cannot 
help singing, nor the bee refrain from making honey,—so, accord- 
ing to this theory, poetry is the spontaneous emanation of a musical 
and beautiful soul... . To pretend to construct a beautiful poem 
is as if one were to try to construct a tree. Something dead and 
wooden will be the result in either case. In a poet, effort is tanta- 
mount to condemnation; for it implies the absence of inspiration. . . 
For whatever of great value comes from a poet is not that which he 
wills to say, but that which he cannot help saying, that which some 
higher power—eall it Nature, or what you will—dictates through his 
lips as through an oracle. This theory, which certainly had many 
attractions and contained much truth, led to various important re- 
sults. . . . On the other hand, the theory produced new mischiefs 
and generated new mistakes. It did not silence inferior poets; but 
they were of a different class from what they had been before... .- 
The judgment of many generations has assigned the palm of supe- 
rlority among poetic forms to the epos and the drama; yet in neither 
of these did the school of poets of which we speak achieve any 
success of moment. This was probably due to the influence of the 
theory which we are considering. The truth is, that no extensive 
and complex poem was ever composed without large help from that 
constructive faculty which it was the object of the theory to depre- 
ciate” (p. 211). 

The opening remarks on Byron are a good instance of Mr. Arnold's 
power of judging a particular writer. “ Byron represents the uni- 
versal reaction of the nineteenth century against the ideas of the 
eighteenth. We have seen the literary reaction exemplified in Scott; 
but the protest of Byron was more comprehensive, and reached to 
deeper regions of thought. Moody and misanthropical, he rejected 
the whole manner of thought of his predecessors; and the scepticism 
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of the eighteenth century suited him as little as its popular belief. ; 
Unbelievers of the class of Hume and Gibbon did not suffer on ac- 
count of being without faith; their turn of mind was Epicurean; the 
world of sense and intelligence furnished them with as much of en- 
joyment as they required, and they had no quarrel with the social 
order which secured to them the tranquil possession of their daily 
pleasures. But Byron had a mind of that daring and impetuous 
temper which, while it rushes into the path of doubt suggested by 
cooler heads, presently recoils from the consequences of its own act, 
and shudders at the moral desolation which scepticism spreads over 
its life” (p. 224). 

The sound religious tone which pervades Mr. Arnold’s book is ; 
not put forward with a prominence that can repel any one except 
an enemy of all religion. As religion is not obtruded, and the 
esthetical element is reserved for the second part, it became necessary 
to find some other element of unity, and some more available principle 
of progress, to connect English literature with the history of the country. 
Mr. Arnold supplies this in the growth of constitutional ideas. He 
inculcates on every occasion a reverence for the law and the liberties 
of England, recognises the truth that morality is involved in questions | 
of political right, and traces with sympathetic hand the growth ofthe | 
English system of government, from its root in Catholic times, through ly 
all the perils which have menaced it from absolutism and repub- I 
licanism, Anglicanism and unbelief. ‘Political truth is identical with r 
Whiggism, and the other schools exhaust the various forms of error: 
the Cavalier Tories represented by Filmer; the philosophical Tories 
by Hobbes; the Puritan Whigs by Milton and Sidney; the philo- 
sophical republicans by Harrington. This exclusion of Milton and 
Sidney from the ranks of the true Whigs shows that Mr. Arnold is 
fully conscious of the difference between the highly constructive, 
positive, and definite theory of Whiggism, and the generalisations of 
an ordinary Liberalism, He says of Mr. Pitt, “ His policy was at 
first purely Whig and constitutional, like that of his father; but 
after 1789 the attitude which he was compelled to take in relation 
to the extreme or revolutionary Liberalism of France gradually 
changed the position of his government to such an extent as to make 
it essentially ‘ory, as being supported by the Tory party in Parlia- 
ment and in the country. Pitt, however, remained personally a 
sincere and consistent Liberal to the last” (p. 157). Speaking of 
Johnson he identifies Conservatism and Whiggism. “ His influence 
upon England was eminently conservative... . After his death 
Burke carried. on the sort of conservative propaganda which he had 
initiated” (p. 181). He is not quite true to himself when he places 
Locke in the line of the Whig tradition. “ His political doctrines 
have been persistently carried into practice by his own country ever 
since his death, and recently by other countries also, and the results 
have—to outward appearance at least—been singularly encouraging” 
(p. 149). Now the essence of Whiggism is the acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of the divine will, or as we should say, if the term 
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had not been degraded, of divine right over the will of man, whether 
represented by the sovereign, or by the pe ople, in the institutions 
of the past, or in speculative theories. It is the absolute exclusion 
from politics of that arbitrary element which asserts itself in Toryism 
by denying the claims otf principle, and in Radicalism by rejecting 
the authority of fact. It upholds the laws of the country; but it 
clings to their spirit, not to the temporary forms by which that spirit 
is expressed or secured. In this way Selden shared in the Great 
Rebellion, Somers justified the Revolution, and Burke defended the 
constitutional idea inthe American and the revolutionary wars. But 
Locke derives civil society from a voluntary contr: * and thus intro- 
duces a principle as arbitrary in its nature, and as dangerous to right 
in its consequences, as the maxim that kings are above the law. 

We observe one or two minor deficiencies in the work. The 
notice of Raleigh’s History of the World is hardly just to the merits 
of a book which, though quite valueless in execution, is perhaps in 
design the greatest ever conceived by a historian. One of the pro- 
foundest of English historians is dismissed with the words that to 
Hooke “succeeded Dr. F erguson, with his dry book on the Roman 
Republic” (p. 367). Ferguson was a man who stood on a level, in- 
tellectually, with Hume and Smith, and it would have been worth 
while to recall him and some other forgotten authors to their just 
place in the memory of their countrymen. Mr, Arnold gives as ; 
reason 3 Burke’s Catholic tendencies “ the memory of his Catholic 
mother” (p. 197). It appears from a letter of B urke’s to Shackleton, 
first vriblighed in the Leadbetter Papers last year, that Burke's wife 
was also a Catholic. We hardly know what is meant by the words 
that Mr. Pitt was “not exactly eloquent” (p. 194); and the notice of 
Erskine, about whose eloquence thaw is not a word, is very unsatis- 
factory. From a passage at page 156, the reader might be led to 
suppose that Lord Chatham lived to see the recognition of America 
by England; and there are several omissions of which we should be dis- 
posed to complain. But the object of the book was not to overwhelm 
the student with details or exhaust the subject in any respect, but 
to give “an intelligible and connected view of at least the most 
popular portion of our literature;” and in this Mr. Arnold has suc- 
ceeded, if not with more research, yet with greater taste than any 
other writer. 


44. Without any pretensions to historical art or scientific re- 
earch, Mr. Knight has succeeded in compiling what may be justly 
called the most useful History of England. The superficial nature 
of his information is less apparent in the last volume, which is be- 
yond comparison the best consecutive account of English history 
during the Peace. There is an immense mass of details and of quo- 
tations selected with much good sense; but no grouping, no propor- 
tion, no perspective, none of { those changes of focus whieh relieve the 
eye, none of that variety in the points of view which is necessary in 
order to make the complex process of national life intelligible to 
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readers Who are not as d for a great spontaneous effort. Mr, 
Knight exhibits a sort of liberality which will make his work popular, 
but which is one of the gravest faults a historian can be guilty of. 
Wholly free from intolerance and violence, he does not understand 
principle es and sentiments which he has never shared. He mistakes 
4 generous suavity of temper for that many-sided sympathy which 
enables the historian to distribute equal justice, and to recognise, in 
every party and every opinion, that element of reason which gives it 
power over honest minds. Like a man conscious of weakness, he 
avoids temptation—he does not overcome it. His fairness is the ne- 
gative spirit of indifference, which treats all men alike with distant 
respect, not an intelligent justice suwm cuique tribuens. It proceeds 
almost as much from a want of mental grasp as from the determina- 
tion to offend nobody. 

His treatment of the Catholic question may supply an instance. 
He understands the point at issue, and the real character and defect 
of the measure of 1829, much better than the majority of those who 
carried, or of those who demanded, it. He points out, that to concede 
as a measure of expediency that which was an imperative obligation 
of principle deprived the act of the fruitful moral and political conse- 
quences which arise when a new principle is allowed to strike its 
roots firmly in the state. He quotes the words of Dr. Arnold: “ It 
is the direct duty of every Englishman to support the claims of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, even at the hazard of injuring the Pro- 
testant Establishment; because those claims cannot be rejected with- 
out great injustice; and it is a want of faith in God, and an unholy 
zeal, to think that He can be served by injustice, or to guard against 
contingent evil by committing certain sin.” Mr. Knight adds, “‘ ‘This 
was a great truth... . . It was a truth whose constant recognition 
would support every conscientious statesman through my perils with 
which Ireland would yet be surrounded; .... would ‘assert eternal 
Providence’ in manifesting that a righteous act would at last have its 
reward, in rendering the once-w ronged Ireland no more a terror to 


> 


England, but the sharer of her liberty and her prosperity” (p. 241). 


Nothing can be more true than this statement, that the abolition of 


the Irish Established Church is involved in the recognition of the 
principle of religious freedom. But when he loses his illustrious 
guide, Mr. Knight relapses into a species of liberalism which is as 
alien to the spirit of freedom as any thing that can be conceived. 
“The godless colleges,” he s says, ‘have flourished unharmed under 
the constant attempts of a b izoted priesthood to oppose, in this case 
as well as in the national schools of [reland, that system of instruction 
Without religious teaching which the soumdlaet statesmen have con- 
tantly regarded as one of the best means of softening the religious 
animosities, ey abating the injurious jealousies, between Catholic and 
Protestant” ( .. 529). We will not stop to estimate the political un- 
derstanding 7 aman who conceives that the same principles govern 
the theories of primary and of superior education: the error is not 
peculiar to Mr. Knight. But what shall we say of any one so sin- 
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cerely and loftily liberal who refuses to each community the right, 
more sacred than the election of legislators or the voting of taxes, niin 
the right of disposing of that which is dearer than property or power, 
the education of its own children? The tyranny which is founded 
on the object of preserving peace between the divisions of the Irish 
people is not less infamous, or less subversive of the conditions which 
bind the allegiance of subje cts, than that which so long maintained 
the ascendancy of one division over the other. Here we see the ne- 
gative abstract liberalism of the modern Radical equalling in its in- 
tolerant absolutism the execrable system of the older Tories. Again, 
Mr. Knight says truly enough, “ However eager for the application 
of religious toleration to nani es, the greater number of English 
Dissenters were ready to make common cause with the srunswick 
clubs, who, without the slightest reference to political dangers, clung 
to the extremest assertion of Protestant supremacy” (p. 233), Yet 
this does not justify those supporters of the Catholic claims who at 
that time opposed the repeal of the ‘Test and Corporation Act. The 
could not then do as Burke had done forty years before, and distin- 
cuish between the principles on which the several claims were founded; 
but they feared the agitation in Ireland, and were more ready to yield 
to a roused nation than to the te aching of political philosophy. 

If Mr. Knight had been more faithful to the conviction that poli- 
tics involve principles, he would hardly have fallen into the hero- 
worship with regard to the Duke of Wellington, which he exhibits by 
saying “how equal he was to the highest statesmanship, with probably 
the one exception of undervaluing the strength of popular opinion” 
(p. 229). But his character of the Duke of Wellington, and that of 
Lord Castlereagh (p. 180), are extremely creditable to his imparti- 
ality; and in his description of Macaulay’s History, we find the fol- 
lowing just criticism, ‘ It required no ordinary amount of energy to 
turn the young men and maidens who had been nurtured upon Hume, 
from a sickly sympathy with discrowned Stuarts and plotting Jacobites; 
to give them, in place of that sugar-candy of history, which sces no- 
thing but the misfortunes of the creat, and forgets the wrongs and 
suf ferines of the lowly, some diet fitter for a great free people” (p. 472), 
In his account of the famous debate on the Irish Coercion Bill 
in 1853, after describing the speech of Lord Althorp, he says: 
“Very different in tone was the speech of Mr. Stanley on the same 
night” (p. 525). He omits, however, the most remarkable incident 
of that speech, which made Mr. Stanley Secretary of State. Lord 
Althorp had used his materials as usual without effect, to the great 
disgust of his colleague. While the debate was going on, Mr. 
Sti nley went into the libra ‘y and sent a friend for Lord Althorp’s 
box, with the papers and reports which had been so ineffective in his 
hands. ‘Then, from exactly the same materials, and with the same 
facts that had been heard earlier in the evening, he made a speech so 
powertul that one who heard it said the House would have torn 
O’Connell to pieces if he had bade them. As an instance of the loose 
patchwork style of composition, we may quote Mr, Knight’s version 
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of Napoleon’s well-known saying on the morning of Waterloo: “ He 
exclaimed, ‘At last I have them! nine chances to ten are in my favour” 
(p. $2): which is as much as to say the odds were ten to nine against 
him. And the same night, we have the eternal Cambronne, who 
“threw himself into the ranks of his enemies, and perished” (p. 36). 
That hero of many fictions lived to a good old age, and died an edi- 


fying death in 1842. 


45. The idea of describing the public life of Lord Macaulay apar’ 
from his literary biography is utterly mistaken; and Mr. Arnold, who 
has attempted to do it, must have failed from the defect of his design, 
even if he had been able to show greater qualifications for aecom- 
plishing it. For Lord Macaulay’s political career is attractive, nos 
as that of a statesman who achieved great things, or pursued a great 
policy, but as the brilliant expression of the political ideas of one of 
the clearest, most consistent, and most accomplished thinkers of 
modern times. The interest resides not in action but in ideas. 
Those ideas were so splendidly expounded, and acquired, partly 
through Lord Macaulay’s influence, so powerful a grasp of the minds 
of the present generation, that it would be an enterprise worth un- 
dertaking to trace the influences and modifications through whieh 
they passed from the time when he left Cambridge to the publication 
of his article on Pitt. This would require a power of analysis which 
Mr. Arnold does not appear to possess; but it would also require 
that Lord Macaulay’s literary works should be as carefully examined 
as his occasional political utterances, and this is excluded by the 
plan of the present book. Yet, though badly conceived and feebly 
written, Mr. Arnold’s work has some value; for it preserves many 
letters and speeches called forth by elections, public dinners, and 
other occasions which generally produce nothing that is remembered ; 
and it contains an ample account of the famous Indian Code, which, 
though practically a failure and little remembered, contains some of 
the best efforts of Lord Macaulay’s mind. We will give a favourable 
instance of the author’s style: “ Virtually our government not only 
abolished slavery, but abolished labour. A state of things was pro- 
duced in Jamaica which would not for a day be tolerated in England. 
In England labour is compulsory: it is compulsory by the whole net- 
work of circumstances and framework of society. If an able-bodied 
man will not work, we commit him to prison, and to an amount of 
hard labour which it would be hard to distinguish from slavery 
itself. . . . . Some gradual steps ought to have been adopted which 
should not release the Negro from the necessity of obedience to the 
divine ordinance of earning his bread by the sweat of his brow” 
(p. 162). Then we have a sentence about the Irish Established 
Church as silly as the following: “I would venture to refer to an 
Invaluable little book, Irish History and Irish Character, by Professor 
Goldwin Smith, and to express a hope that the author will endeavour 
to elucidate this complex subject, and, I trust, arrive at a verdict 
very different to that pronounced by Mr, Macaulay” (p. 294). I€ 
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Mr. Arnold had ever read the little book he recommends, he could 
hardly fail to know that it was written for the express purpose of 
inculcating Macaulay’s views respecting the Irish Establishment, 
When he wrote, “I believe that most men will be of opinion that 
Lord B rougham’s speeches are not of so high an order of merit as 
those by Lord Macaulay” (p. 27), he was probably not aware that 
Lord Macaul. ay, who had heard every great speaker since Grattan, 
considered Lord Brougham the most eloquent man he had ever 
heard, and would not allow that Mr. Canning, Lord Plunket, or Mr, 
Gladstone could be compared to him. 

Lord Macaulay was by the character of his mind averse to the 
niceties of political speculation. No theoretic system enslaved him, 
or made him deaf to the dictates of a manly and sincere good sense, 
Whilst, therefore, his judgment was very rarely misled, his reasoning 
was very seldom profound, and he shrank from the depths of dis- 
putation with the horror of a practical statesman. Accordingly, his 
own views on all public questions were free from the exaggerations 
of absolute liberalism; but he was unable to discern the speculative 


origin of those errors, or to ascertain the necessary applications of 


first principles. The nearest, simplest reason appeared to him the 
best; and he did not care that his argument should strike its roots 
into a very deep phil osophy. Hence he is not always just in de- 
scribing the doctrines of different parties, nor always consistent in 
his own relations towards them. For the party to which he belonged 
has a double pedigree, and traces its descent on the one hand through 
Fox, Sidney, and Milton to the Roundheads, and on the other 
through Burke, Somers, and Selden to the old English lawyers. 
Between these two families there was more matter for civil war than 
between Cromwell and King Charles. The divergency between any 
two systems that result in arbitrary power cannot be so great as 
that between either of them and a system which subjects “the s0- 
vereign to law; and there were more principles held in common by 
Falkland and Selden, when one was Secretary of State and the other 
the colleague of Pym, than by Fox and Burke when they were in 
othce together. 

According to one theory, the king as well as the people was sub- 
ject to the law, and both were bound to prevent or to avenge the 
breach of the constitution by the other. The laws of the land were 
not merely a privilege which the people had a right to defer id, but 
the objects of the highest moral sanction, which it was their duty to 
vindicate. The people could not be justified if _— neglected this 
duty, and they would be guilty of a great crime if ‘they defied or 
resisted the sovereign except in the case of a violation of the funda- 
— l laws. This was well understood by the old constitutional 
lawyers. “Our princes are tied up to the law as well as we, and 
upon an especial account obliged to keep it up in its full force; be- 
cause if they destroyed the law, they destroyed at the same time 
themselves, by overthrowing ee very foundation of their kingly 
grandeur and regal power. So that our government not being arbi- 
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trary but legal, not absolute but political, our princes can never 
become arbitrary, absolute, or tyrants, without forfeiting at the same 
time their royal character, by the breach of the essential conditions 
of their regal power, which are, to act according to the ancient cus- 
toms and standing laws of the nation” (Somers Tracts, x. 263). 
One of the managers in the trial of Sacheverell said, “ The laws are 
the rule to both, the common measure of the power of the crown, and 
of the obedience of the subject. . . . There is not only a power in 
the people who have inherited freedom to assert their own title to it, 
but they are bound in duty to transmit the same constitution to 
their posterity also. . . . The subjects of this realm had not only a 
power and right in themselves to make that resistance, but lay 
under an indispensable obligation to do it” (State Trials, xv. 61). 
The men of the other school maintained the contrary principle of 
the right of every people to choose, and therefore to change, its own 
rulers. Not only a revolutionary but also an unpopular act on the 
part of the king might forfeit his crown. ‘The legitimacy of resist- 
ance was to be tested not by the laws of the land, but by the consent 
of the people ; and the cause which justified rebellion was not the 
arbitrary violation of established or unquestioned rights, but opposi- 
tion to an arbitrary caprice. Macaulay began life, we are told, 
(p. 21) as a Tory, and was converted by distinguished friends. The 
Whiggism that prevailed at that time in the society to which he was 
soon introduced, was the Whiggism of Holland House,—the Foxite 
school of Lord Grey and Lord Russeli. This is the school which he 
always acknowledged as his own. He would “ defend to the last 
with unabated spirit the noble principles of Milton and Locke” 
(p. 260). “In their view, the end for which all governments had 
been instituted was the happiness of society” (istory, v. 75). Again 
and again the utilitarian notion of government recurs in his writings, 
and the writer seems as sincere a believer in the sovereignty of the 
people as Sidney, or Paine, or Lord Russell. “The Whig theory 
of government,” he says, “is that kings exist for the people, and not 
the people for kings ; that the right of a king is divine in no other 
sense than that in which the right of a member of parliament is 
divine, of a judge, of a juryman, of a mayor, of a headborough 1s 
divine” (History, iv. 2). It is evident that he never mastered the 
real point at issue between the Whigs and all other parties ; for in 
all these passages he overlooks the fundamental distinction between 
sovereignty and authority, and between rights in the sense of power 
and rights which imply duties. He was not acquainted with the 
political writings of Plato and Aristotle, in which he would have 
found more of the Whig doctrine than in the men he delights to 
quote. But he was guided throughout, and preserved from many 
€rrors to which his superficial treatment of principles would have 
exposed him, by an unswerving admiration for the writings of 
Burke. It is astonishing that he should never have understood, 
from the example of his friend Mackintosh, the extent of the chasm 
Which parted the two schools he had not learned to distinguish. 
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Mackintosh, after having made himself famous as the ablest antago- 
nist of Burke, declared in 1804 that Burke was in every respect the 
wisest and ablest of human beings, and regretted deeply what he had 
written against him. 


46. A successor of Reid, Brown, and Dugald Stewart might 
fairly be expected to have a system to draw out and a foundation on 
which to rest it; but in Professor Wilson’s hands the science of 
moral philosophy lost all scientific method, and his principles, to the 
end of his life, remained extemporaneous and uncertain. Mr. Alex- 
ander Innes, one of his pupils, writes of him: “It is well known 
that his doctrine was never quite fixed, and he stated publicly to his 
class at the close of his last session that he had all along been con- 
scious that there was some gap in it;” “his eudemonism was in fact 
a sublimed utilitarianism” (vol. 11, p. 47); or, in other words, when 
all disguise was stripped off, he was found to be in close accord with 
Bentham. But he would never look his real principles in the face; 
he “sublimed” them. This is owned by another of his admiring 
pupils, Mr. William Smith, who says, “ The overflowing wealth of 
poetical reference and illustration, and the somewhat excessive orna- 
mentation of language, were calculated to choke and conceal the sys- 
tematic philosophy of the lectures; to amuse rather than instruct the 
students; to deprave rather than chasten and purify their style of 
composition” (vol. 11. p. 43). He was not, indeed, always proof against 
reason, for when he studied political economy he became a free- 
trader. But this is the exception that proves the rule. In general, 
his life was devoted to making his hearers and readers accept colour 
instead of correctness, passion instead of argument, heat instead of 
light. And hence came that fine writing the habit of which he in- 
troduced into Scotland, and which consisted merely of a mist of ver- 
biage supposed to be appropriate for all psychological essays, and for 
every thing connected with morals, politics, or religion. 

Wiison was an excellent partisan, and fine writing is an apt par- 
tisan accomplishment; but he had the wit to add to it a quality 
which wonderfully increased its value. He discovered a ready 
means of generalising, and giving common currency to, the répu- 
tation de salon, and of interweaving it with his literary works. He 
invented the art of making himself, not merely an author, but, as it 
were, the host and entertainer of his readers. The noctes ambro- 
sianw were carouses where all readers were companions, and were 
made to see, to taste, to handle, and to acknowledge what good fel- 
lows the entertainers were,—how muscular, how handsome, how witty, 
how strong in the head,—what excellent caterers, what adepts in the 
art of eating, how able and willing to knock down and flay alive any 
one who justly or unjustly offended them. The later muscular 
school has taught us didactically the moral and intellectual worth of 
sinew and brawn: if Wilson did not teach the doctrine, it was be- 
cause in his case teaching was superfluous. He had only to exhibit 
himself, and the proof was perfect. He is the father and creator, 
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rather than the inventor, of muscular literature. It emanated from 
his brain, or oozed out of his pores, like gum from a plum-tree. He 
was a new revelation to the world of the inherent wit, goodness, and 
cleverness of fishing and shooting, of wrestling and boxing, of being 
six feet high, and able to walk seventy miles a day and to leap seven 
yards without a run. 

Here then was a system of influencing the intellect exactly fitted 
to the social instincts of Toryism, and correspondingly repulsive to 
the dry light of Liberalism. And Toryism made good use of its 
new prize-fighters. In 1817, there was a political division in Eng- 
lish society almost as angry as that between Democrats and Aboli- 
tionists in America. If Whigs and Tories did not fight, they came 
very near it. Literature was political; and a man’s political oppo- 
nents were always scoundrels. The Edinburgh Review still main- 
tained its supremacy in literature against the Quarterly; but its 
dogmas and opinions, retailed by its admirers, had become insuffer- 
ably tiresome to the Tories of Scotland. Blackwood in 1817 began 
a monthly magazine, at first without much idea of opposition, for 
nothing could be more elaborately commonplace and complaisant 
than the first six numbers. But with the seventh number, October 
1817, a new reign of terror began with a disgraceful attack upon 
“a most execrable performance of a miserable compound of egotism 
and malignity,” viz. the Biographia Literaria of a man well-nigh the 
greatest of his day. Leigh Hunt too was denounced as a profligate 
creature without reverence either for God or man. And the famous 
“Chaldee manuscript” showed the reverent spirit of the new cham- 
pions of religion in the double-gilt brass of a libel upon every one, 
wrapped up in an elaborate parody of the language of the Bible. 
“The sensation produced by the first number was kept up in those 
that followed. There was hardly a number for many months that 
did not contain at least one attack upon somebody; and the business 
was gone about with a systematic determination that showed there 
was ample store of the same ammunition in reserve. Most people, 
however virtuous, have a kind of malicious pleasure in seeing others 
sacrificed, if the process be artistically gone about; and the Black- 
wood tomahawkers were undeniable adepts in the art. Even those 
who most condemned them showed their appreciation of their per- 
formances by reading and talking of them, which was exactly the 
thing to increase their influence” (vol. i. p. 249). In this work, Wil- 
son was not so great a master as Lockhart; one was known as the 
Leopard, the other as the Scorpion. Wilson seems more like a great 
Newfoundland dog that puts a clumsy paw on an unlucky frog, 
mauls it with blunt teeth, and ends with rolling over it. Lockhart 
bit like a cat, and never exhibited the good-nature which his riotous 
and noisy companion always allowed to glimmer through his most 
outrageous and unprovoked assaults. The point which these two 
pious revilers were most bent upon correcting in the Edinburgh 
Review was its faith, ‘Their souls were vexed by its “ occasional 
itreligious mockeries” (p. 250, n.); and they rebuked in “ most offen- 
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sive strain’ even Chalmers and Playfair for their connection with a 
publication characterised by what they chose to call infidel prin- 
ciples (p. 281). It is curious to see how self-reliantly a Tory, with 
hands unwashed and eyes still bleared from the debauch of one of 
the noctes, can proceed at once to extract the mote out of the eye of 
a brother whom he is charitably determined to correct. 

But the club-law and calumnies of Blackwood would never 
have raised it to the eminence which unquestionably belonged to it, 
without some more powerful attraction. Much of this consisted in 
the personality of the magazine. In the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
the articles were such that any man might have written them; their 
difference was in their greater or less ability, not in the indiv iduality 
stamped upon them. But in Blackwood’s Magazine articles were in- 
vested with an individuality which did not really belong to them, 
by being attributed to one or other of a set of personages, partly real, 
partly fanciful, who were month by month kept before the public 
eye in the Noctes Ambrosiane. ‘The allegorical descriptions of the 
Chaldee manuscript, in the first number of the reformed magazine, 
gave men to understand that there was a host of mighty creatures in 
the service of the “man in plain clothes,” under the direction of a 
veiled personage whose name it was lost labour to ask, and whose 
reality was itself a mystery. W ilson and Lockhart were the chief 
writers. ‘ The Great Unknown” and “ The Man of Feeling,” Sir 
David Brewster and De Quincey, Hogg, Tytler, and Sir William 
Hamilton, all occasionally lent their aid. Hogg was not only a fre- 
quent contributor, but he also got the credit of numberless papers 
which he had never seen till he read them in print. ‘“ This was 
part of the system of mystification practised in the management, 
which has never been carried so far in any other publication, and 
undoubtedly contributed very greatly to its success” (p. 268). Not 
only were fictitious names signed to the papers, but also names of 
real persons, some of whom were willing enough to have the credit 
of the performance, while others were known opponents of the ma- 
gazine. Such persons occasionally found their names signed to 
papers which would have been very discreditable to them. The 
public were shown a caricature of the private life of the chief con- 
tributors; they were admitted to the symposia, and heard the table- 
talk, which was kept up with such roaring vigour as to turn the 
he: .d, and prevent any one asking whether “there Was any real wit 
under the Scotch spelling, or the extray agant names and the titles of 
the serial articles—such as “ The Cockney School of Poetry,” “ The 
Pluckless School of Politics,” and “ The Gormandising School of Elo- 
quence.” Under the excitement of the time, readers used to chuckle 
over the signatures of an Tickler, the on von Lauerwinkel, 
Dr. Olinthus Petre, T.C.D., Ensign O'Doherty, and Mordecai Mul- 
lion. ‘“ The variety and my tification thus produced 1 undoubtedly 

gave great additional zest to ‘the writing; and this apparently multi- 
tudinous host of contributors danced about the victims of their satire 
with a vivacity and gleefulness which the public could not but relish 
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even when it condemned” (p. 279). Scott, who had no kindness for 
Blackwood personally, disapproved though he chuckled over the 
reckless extravagance of juvenile satire which distinguished the ma- 
azine (Lockhart, Life of Scott, v. 213); but he soon told Wilson that 
he hoped he had “had enough of certain pranks with his friend 
Ebony” (ib. p. 369). 

It was not the writers in the Hdinburgh Review—Sydney Smith, 
Jeffrey, Horner, Scott, Mackintosh, Brougham, and Macaulay—who 
cave rise to the Edinburgh tradition of coterie criticism; Wilson and 
Blackwood’s Magazine are clearly answerable for this. They estab- 
lished a society, the members of which spoke of one another’s writ- 
ings in terms of high praise which was not really intended simply 
for the writing, but for the man. In Wilson’s Works, we are con- 
tinually meeting with paragraphs like the following,—it is to be re- 
membered that he is writing anonymously, or under the pseudonym 
of Christopher North,— the owl-moth of Brazil, whose portraiture, 
James Wilson, the brother of the professor, hath, in his late illustra- 
tions of zoology, with pen and pencil so finely visioned” ( lVorks, vol. 
v. p. 181),—or like the following description of the army of contri- 
butors: “Not brighter is that Blue Chamber of the Sun than the 
Parlour where we hold our Parliament. North in the chair, and, un- 
like that solemn silence in St. Stephen's, a speaker indeed! No rat 
or radical from rotten borough here— each of us members for a county, 
Lowland or Highland—the Representatives of Scotland—ay, of Eng- 
land too; for lo! England sends ‘ her men, of men the chief, — Seward 
of Christchurch, and Buller of Brasenose. And as for Ireland, the 
green and glorious,—lo! the bold, the dauntless O’Doherty,—the Ad- 
jutant good-at-need,—the Ensign, with whom no hope is forlorn,—the 
Standard-bearer, who plants the staff of joy in the centre of our 
table; . . . and at every rustle of its folds, ‘Tickler seems to rise in 
stature, Macrabin to become more and more the grave Covenanter, 
Mullion’s mirth to grow broader, . . . . and our Shepherd to shine 
hike a rowan-tree in autumn. .. . . Invincibles all! It is, indeed, a 
bright, a benign, a beautiful little circular world, inhabited but by 
a few choicest spirits,—some of them—oh! may we dare to hope it?— 
even on earth immortal! The winged words—some like bees, and 
some hke birds—keep working and lurking, stinging and singing, 
wherever they alight—yet no pernicious pain in the wound, no cruel 
enchantment in the strain. . . . . Some faint echo of the sounds that 
then circle round the inner shrine, not unheard by the outward world, 
makes its heart to burn within it, its nerves to tingle, or haply even 
brings the dim haze across its eye. ‘The mean and malignant are 
cowed, &c. The son of genius pining in the shade,—oh! why should 
genius ever pine beneath the sun, moon, and stars ?—feels encourage- 
ment breathed into his spirit, and knows that one day or other he 
shall emerge from the gloom in glory, cheered by the cordial strain 
of us kindred spirits, who one and all will take him by the hand, 
we. &e.” (Works, v. pp. 203, 204). 

This is the sort of writing which readers of Blackwood, in 1826, 
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accepted as prose-poetry, and the puff which they believed in as if 
it were a certificate of merit or a doctor's diploma, It is a very fair 
specimen of the volumes of nonsense which Wilson scribbled off, and 
which some people still seem to think deserving the name of wit, 
But it has its value. It serves for a type of genuine Tory literature, 
worked out with perfect consistency, and manifesting in equal pro- 
portions its strength and its weakness, its rhetorical and emotional 
wigour, and its intellectual and logical feebleness. Never was Tory- 
ism more perfectly exhibited than in Blackwooud’s Magazine, except 
perhaps in John Bull. The Age, the Beacon, and the Satirist never 
attained sufficient power. The conception of the Quarterly Review was 
not so pure. ‘There were principles at stake when it was founded, 
The Edinburgh Review had attached itself to those of the new Whigs 
ef Fox’s school, and was passing all bounds in its policy of peace at 
any price, and in its discouragement of the Peninsular War. In 
opposition to these mistakes, the Quarterly had a real basis to set up; 
and Scott was enabled to say that it was founded on principles. But 
Wilson and his colleagues set themselves to combat, not principles, 
but the men who upheld them. They were satirists, not critics, 
Criticism sees no man in monochrome ; it analyses him, weighs his 
conflicting elements, and approves or disapproves, with allowances 
and drawbacks. Satire, on the contrary, recognises nothing 1n its 
objects but unmixed masses of evil and corruption; and hence it is 
the genuine expression of emotional politics. To those who cannot 
wnderstand rational principles, but take their part according to the 
impulse of the moment, nothing is more disgusting than the inflexible 
rigidity of a man who acts on principles, and nothing more welcome 
than a practical proof that he sometimes forgets his principles and 
acts inconsistently. They can laugh at all kinds of escapades which 
ean be attributed to fun, or caprice, or youth, or ignorance, or even 
to indignation, or other kinds of passion; but they will say anathe- 
ma to a course of action, if they are convinced that it is pursued 
en theory, that it depends on principles thoughtfully embraced and 
firmly held. The typical Tories of the Voctes Ambrosiane rarely failed 
in their respect for the weaknesses of humanity: it was only at the 
shrine of reason and truth that their knees were never bent, and 
their tribute never paid. 


47. By a very impartial criticism of the budgets introduced by 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir G. C. Lewis, and Mr. Disraeli, the book in which 
Sir Stafford Northcote proves his claims to be the finance minister 
ef his party, describes the parallel progress during twenty years of 
free trade, and of the income tax as a permanent source of revenue. 
Avoiding the political questions involved in direct taxation, the au- 
thor deals with his subject only in its financial aspects. The enquiry 
in his hands turns on the merits of simplicity in taxation, and he 
begins with the argument of Sir Robert Peel in 1842. ‘ Another 
system of taxation might be proved by reason @ priori to be better 
than the present; but the present being established, and the habits 
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and occupations of the people having accommodated themselves to 
it, it might, though abstractedly less perfect, be on the whole prefer- 
able to any substitute” (p. 28). In 1842 the income tax was only 
a means to enable the minister to reduce duties. But when in 1845 
the principle of absolutely repealing instead of reducing began to be 
introduced, Sir Stafford Northcote thinks that Sir Robert Peel’s 
opinion of its merits was undergoing an unconscious change. ‘“ Not 
that in 1845, any more than in 1842, Sir Robert Peel intended to 
impose the income tax as a permanent tax, or contemplated its 
becoming such in time of peace; but he had become a little blinder 
to its faults, a little kinder to its merits, and, above all, a little more 
alive to the magnitude of the work that might be done by its aid” 
(p. 70). Looking back from the year 1848, Sir Stafford North- 
cote says: “ Whether the consciousness that such a support was 
available had tended to encourage our financiers to indulge in a more 
extensive abandonment of other sources of taxation, and a greater 
liberality of expenditure than was upon the whole desirable, is a 
question which every one must consider and answer for himself, and 
which lies at the root of most of the financial questions of the pre- 
sent day” (p. 104). Coming down to a time three years later, he 
says: “ There can be no doubt that the budget of 1851-52, and the 
argument by which that budget was supported, showed a greater 
disposition than any Chancellor of the Exchequer had yet manifested 
to substitute direct taxes on property for a considerable portion of the 
indirect taxes on consumption” (p. 149). He is very hard on Mr 
Disraeli’s budget of 1852, which “ presented too many assailable 
points to have much chance of being adopted.” Mr. Disraeli’s theory 
of taxation was, that “ the greater the number, and the more various 
the means of supply, the easier would be the task of raising a larger 
amount of revenue. . . . . Direct taxation founded on extensive ex- 
emptions was, as he said, only another phrase for confiscation” (pp. 
167, 176). Mr. Gladstone, in that speech which, as our author says, 
“changed the convictions of a large part of the nation, and turned, at 
least for several years, a current of popular opinion which had seemed 
too powerful for any minister to resist,” laid down the very opposite 
principle, “ namely, that of levying our revenue upon the fewest pos- 
sible number of articles” (p. 217). The issue is, however, between 
Nir G. C. Lewis and Mr. Gladstone, rather than between the latter and 
Mr. Disraeli. In bringing forward the budget of 1857, Sir G. C. 
Lewis proceeded to run a tilt against the doctrine of simplification 
which had for so many years been admitted to a place of honour in 
the fiscal creed of the country.” After quoting the words of Arthur 
Young, “ that simplicity of taxation is the greatest additional weight 
that can be given to taxes, and ought in every country to be most 
sedulously avoided,’’—“ That opinion, said Sir George Lewis, though 
contrary to much that we hear at the present day, seems to me to be 
full of wisdom, and to be a most useful practical guide in the arrange- 
ment of a system of taxation” (p. 309). As the number of articles 
subject to duty was reduced in eighteen years from 1163 to 48, it is 
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clear who is the winner in this great dispute; but it is not certain 
that the two principles entirely exclude each other. 

Taxation ought, as far as possible, to be permanent and unchange- 
able, and levied therefore on the most enduring and least fluctuating 
sources of income. For it requires time before the burden of a tax 
becomes distributed over those objects on which it does not directly 
fall. The direct source from which taxes are obtained is profits 
and income. Whatever tends to encourage the increase of profits 
and income adds to the resources of the state. All those taxes, 
therefore, which interfere with the growth of wealth and the opera- 
tions of trade, such as customs and excise, ought as much as possible 
to be reduced. Here the ruling principle is simplicity. But where the 
tax does not hamper business or check the course of money -making, 
then the argument of Young is sound, and the principle of equality | in 
the distribution of the taxes takes its place; and equality in the 
burden is obtained by multiplicity in the taxes. It is a defect in Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s work hei he does not explain these properties 
of taxation, and consequently gives a one-sided view of the financial 
system which has achieved such triumphs since 1840. 


48. In his work on the comparative resources of the states of 
Europe, which has appeared in French and German, Dr. Block remem- 
bers that beet-root sugar was discovered by a German, but first made 
by a Frenchman ; and he exclaims ; “ How many great things might 
be effected by a close alliance between France and Germany !” Dr. 

Block is himself an instance of the efficacy of this combination. 
His numerous statistical works are remarkable, because they unite 
the qualities of German industry with a sprightliness peculiar to 
France, and very unusual in the branch of literature which he culti- 
vates. Whilst the preparation of his materials is obviously a work 
of extraordinary labour and accuracy, it appears as if actual com- 
position was an agreeable relaxation to him. His Comparative 
Resources—a book in which the most authentic information is col- 
lected, in order to illustrate the most formidable questions—is en- 
livened with a playful wit which regards human weakness in the 
cheerful spirit of Democritus. The writer is too well informed, as 
well as too impartial, to be subject to national antipathies and 
prejudices, and he has for every country a little compliment or a 
quiet joke. His wide sy mpuathies, and his freedom from the pas- 
sions either of interest or of theory, give him a place apart from the 
generality of French economists. Neither the theory of national 
unity nor that of natural frontiers deludes his good sense. “ Earth 
and water,” he tells us, “ are distinguished from each other by such 
marked differences, that they are considered, by the people, opposite 
elements. Hence rivers are preferred for fronticrs, although inac- 
cessible mountains constitute more real separations” (P- - Speak- 
ing of Garibaldi’s demand for a million bayonets, he says: “ Let us 
hope, for the sake of the gener ral peace, that the million will be 
some time in making” (p. 39), Alluding to the treatment of the 
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Jews at Warsaw and at Prague, he says: “It would be easy to 
show that the national movement contains a strong alloy of bar- 
parism” (p. 24). This absence of enthusiasm is invaluable in a 
writer who pursues chiefly the most obscure and difficult science of 
comparative statistics; for infinitely greater care is required in 
comparisons than in common statistics, not to connect things dis- 
similar, and to consider all influencing conditions. 

Dr. Block disputes the opinion that the increase of population 
is parallel with that of comfort: “Science has so far succeeded 
only in showing that wealth and poverty may act with equal force 
as impediments to increase. One seems to act by the diminution of 
births, the other by the increase of deaths” (p. 16). Now it is not 
the amount of present wealth, but the security for the future, that 
multiplies families. Even wealth, when it is fixed and ceases to 
increase, becomes a conservative, not a progressive, influence, and 
checks population instead of encouraging it. But when there isa 
regular settled tendency to increase, when progress is the rule in 
property, there will be progress in numbers. ‘This progress will 
indeed exhibit itself in the table of births ; and, as Dr. Block says, 
the strength of a state depends on the number of grown men, and 
not on that of babies. He is in favour of large states, as a security 
for peace, and because they promote material progress ; but we can- 
not entirely agree with the following passage: “ Both large and 
small states have had their missions, it is true ; small states, of pre- 
serving morality, and perhaps also civil and political liberty ; the 
large, of favouring the cultivation of the mind and material im- 
provement” (p. 23). The intellectual progress of the world is not 
the work of great states, but of the very smallest. The little prine- 
palities and municipal republics of Italy did more than the whole 
Spanish monarchy; and in Germany the number of universi- 
ties, solely a consequence of the number of states, is the chief 
cause of the immense intellectual activity. It is the number of 
centres, not the extent of circumference, that promotes knowledge. 
The comparison between Switzerland, or the petty German states, 
and Russia or Spain may seem unjust, because of political or ethno- 
logical differences. But compare France and Austria without the 
two capitals. In France, every thing is centred in Paris, and nothing 
is done elsewhere. But in Austria there are other centres—such as 
Pesth and Prague, with great schools and homes of learning ; and 
the balance is as decidedly in favour of the Austrian provinces 
against the French, as it is in favour of the French capital against 
the Austrian. In general, however, the remarks of the author are 
as just as his facts are true. “We hear of an Irish, a Polish, a 
Czech party, a Catholic party, and a Protestant party, all equally 
anti-political, and, let us add, without offence, equally unpatriotic. 
Political parties alone have a right to exist” (p. 27). Although 
this is perfectly true, it needs explanation. Every legitimate inte- 
rest may form the basis of a party, inasmuch as it adopts as its 
standard that political principle with which it corresponds. Free 
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states differ from despotisms and revolutionary democracies in this, 
that their political life is a conflict of reason for the establishment 
of rights ; whilst in the others, as in savage life, it is a conflict of 
forces for the acquisition of power. Alliances may be made between 
interests which are entirely distinct and remote from each other, on 
the basis of a common principle, and this we call party ; whilst 
combinations in which interest alone appears, which are therefore 
incapable of durable alliances, or are dissolved by success, are essen- 
tially factions, and belong to the uncivilised regions of brute force 
and arbitrary power. 


49. Professor Thonissen of Louvain, whose excellent history of 
the reign of Leopold I. has just appeared in a second edition, has 
supplemented the history of the king by that of one of the most 
eminent of his subjects. The Count Félix de Mérode, who was fora 
moment a competitor in popular favour tor the throne of Belgium, is 
aman whose life deserves to be studied, because, uniting great talents 
with great virtues, he exhibited, perhaps more completely than any 
statesman of his time, the character of a Catholic liberal. His mind, 
original and independent rather than profound, was not free from 
paradox; and though distinguished for both tolerance and generosity, 
he was somewhat irritable in temper, and sometimes impracticable in 
counsel. But the elevation and sincerity of his character, his wise 
moderation, and his extensive knowledge, gave him the most honoured 
place in the esteem of his countrymen; and the manner in which he 
bore himself in a great crisis of history, and his mode of dealing with 
the most difficult problems of our age, make him worthy to be more 
widely remembered. 

The union of the Christian spirit with a reverence for the authority 
of public right was a tradition in his family. His father held a high 
diplomatic appointment when Joseph I. invaded the liberty of Bra- 
bant. He threw himself into the insurrectionary movement, but 
with so little of the spirit of disloyalty or revolution, that he gave 
40,000 florins to aid the Emperor Leopold in the war against France. 
Count Felix led a retired and studious life in France until he was 
nearly forty years of age; and he appears to have been early under 
the influence of the Baron d’Eckstein, the first Catholic who endea- 
voured to reconcile the Church with the political and intellectual 
progress of the nineteenth century. Ina pamphlet on the Jesuits and 
the Charte, published in 1828, he lays down the characteristic ideas 
of his later career. ‘ Let us not be liberal for ourselves only, or by 
halves, and we shall gain many proselytes whom at this day we 
think it impossible to make our own. Abuse, bad faith, violence, 
proscription, philosophic intolerance, can no more serve liberty than 
intrigues, police, gendarmes, the Inquisition, and the censorship, can 
usefully protect religion. . . . Show rather to the clergy the advan- 
tage they might derive from social institutions that would protect 
the rights and the welfare of all. . . . A work entitled The Advaa- 
tage of Free Governments for the Catholic Church would be the most 
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yseful for the present day” (p.41). As he said in one of his earliest 
public speeches, he “wished for the diffusion of those grand ideas 
of toleration destined to spread over the universe in spite of the 
apostolic fanatics of Spain and Portugal, and of the Anglican or Vol- 
tairian fanatics of Great Britain and France” (p. 40). 

With these principles, Count Félix de Mérode naturally assumed 
towards the government of the Netherlands a position similar to that 
of his father against the Josephine system. He joined in the revo- 
lution of 1830, in order that the law might be preserved by the 
deposition of the king; but he desired that the course of the movement 
might be as legal as its aim. The object of popular anger and dis- 
trust was the despotic character of the king, and the preference 
civen to the people and the religion of Holland. The union might 
have been severed, and the national and religious liberties secured, 
without changing the dynasty. The independence of Belgium might 
have been established without a single arbitrary or revolutionary 
act, by giving the crown to the Prince of Orange. The king himself 
saw nothing but faction in the resistance of the Belgians. He declared 
that he could govern without ministers, that he could put his grooms 
in their place, that he alone constituted the government. With these 
despotic notions, he deemed himself justified in identifying himself 
with the ascendancy of two millions of Dutch over four millions of 
Belgians, and ofa million and a half of Calvinists over four millions 
and a half of Catholics. Against him, therefore, the Catholics and the 
liberals, the friends of positive liberties and the partisans of abstract 
indefinite freedom, were agreed. But the Provisional Government, 
though so far united, was divided into conservative and revolutionary 
opinions. The former, and Count de Mérode at their head, considered 
the Provisional Government justified only in necessary acts, and in- 
sisted that it could not change the condition, but only secure the 
independence, of Belgium. The party of M. de Potter wished for a 
republic, whilst others looked about them for a new king. The only 
point in which the Count de Mérode departed from his strictly legal 
course was in suddenly abandoning the claim of the House of Orange 
to the crown of the new kingdom. Having in August and September 
declared himself the loyal subject of that house, in November he 
voted for its perpetual exclusion. This was due to the popular fury 
which had been excited by the bombardment of Antwerp. The 
exclusion was carried by 161 to 28 votes; but it may be doubted 
whether the count’s vote on this occasion was not the greatest error 
of his public life. 

He ardently supported the choice of Prince Leopold. One of his 
Catholic colleagues having protested against the election of a Lutheran 
king, he replied, “ Unfortunately for the views of certain Catholic 
theorists, whoever is elected will be obliged to swear fidelity to the 
constitution, of which the most precious security, in the eyes of the 
immense majority of Belgian Catholics, is precisely the suppression of 
all those special relations of the Church with the civil administration, 
which protects and sustains the faith only by exacting, sooner or 
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later, too high a price for the material assistance which it gives” 
(p. 161). Fourteen years later he displayed the same love of free. 
dom in reply to M. Thiers and the Bishop of Langres. M. Thiers 
had said that the Belgic revolution had led to the political domina- 
tion of the clergy. «i If that assertion were true,” replied Count de 
Mérode, “I could only feel a profound regret for the part I took in 
the rev élatinn of which the independence of Belgium is the result, 
since the deliverance from the Dutch yoke would be transformed, for 
our provinces, into a political servitude under the spiritual power: 
for that servitude has always appeared to me the most fatal thing, 
the greatest peril of perversion, to which modern nations can be 
exposed. ” Monseigneur Parisis, etl ing afhrmed that a state must be 
atheistic which protects the liberty of religious belief, elicited the 
following answer: “ If the state, according to ; the fundamental institu- 
tions of France and Belgium, adopts no particular religion, this rule 
has been admitted in order to protect the full exercise of worship, 
not to destroy it. ... . How can we deny the existence of the 
Divinity, when speci my care is taken to secure the celebration of 
divine service exercised freely and from conviction? Is the serious 
religion of a people in the order of official ceremonies, or in the 
piety that is in their hearts? A government which attempts to 
destroy this piety 1s atheistic, even if it has an ostensible worship” 
(p. 282). 

On the eve of the revolution of February, the Count de Meérode 
addressed a letter to the Pope, exhorting him to abolish the censor- 
ship and establish a free press, which he proposed to qualify by 
reserving one-fourth of the space in every journal for articles to be 
supplied by government. The expedient was impracticable 3 but 
nevertheless the arguments used in this remarkable paper are per- 
fectly sound. “ There are but two remedies for the evils of journalism, 
censorship and true publicity. The first has become decrepit ; the 
people will no longer accept it. Wherever old institutions are crumb- 
ling, where absolute power is compelled to grant rights and securities 
to the nations, it becomes impossible to fetter thought disseminated 
by the press... . . But ifa hostile journalism rejects a censorship 
exercised Siinaninaiiy in the name of religion and morality, it is in 
still greater fear of true publicity. And what government 1s 
more capable than your own, Holy Father, of defending itself by 
publicity 7” (p. 288). 


80. Herr von Reumont has spent so many years at Florence, as 
Prussian minister, that he has become an excellent writer of Italian, an 
authority upon Itali lan history, on which he has published nearly 
twenty volumes, and an intimate friend of the most eminent states- 
men and authors of the country. He delights in episodes, and, with 
the exception of his Florentine annals, all ‘his writings turn on per- 
sonal or secondary events, such as the censure of Galileo, the agitation 
of Sarpi against the Holy See, the Countess of Albany, or the Cenci. 
Though he shows himself alw ays master of his subject, he writes like 
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one to Whom writing is a pastime, with an easy negligence that betrays 
little literary ambition. His latest publication contains sketches of some 
of his contemporaries ; and a whole volume is dedicated to the life of 
Cesare Balbo, whom he justly terms the noblest figure among the 
Italian reformers of his time. 

Balbo did not escape in his youth the influence of the frivolous 
and infidel spirit of the age of Alfieri. He was converted from it; and 
the germ of his later opinions was laid by Chateaubriand’s Génie du 
Christianisme—a work the success of which is a decisive measure of 
the intellectual condition of the period in which it was admired. He 
was at Rome when Pius VII. was carried into captivity, and he bore 
witness after forty years to the effect of that spectacle on his mind. 
“Tt is forty years,” he said in the parliament in 1849, “since I had 
the misfortune and incurred the guilt of taking part in the destruc- 
tion of the temporal power of another great pope—Pius VII. ..... 
The example of civil courage which stood alone in Italy at that time, 
of resistance, protest, and refusal to recognise or yield, on the side 
of the Pope, the cardinals, the prelates, and the clergy, which was so 
little esteemed in those days—this example it was, I say, that revealed 
tome the vitality of that institution which was supposed to be declining. 
It planted the germ of those papal opinions with which I am so often 
reproached, but in which I am more confirmed the more I consider the 
question” (i. 307). He was not violently hostile to the French domi- 
nation in Italy, although, soon after its fall, he projected a work which 
was to show that Italy was always unhappy under foreign rule, and 
that the first of all duties was to overthrow it. This is the political 
idea that inspired his most popular work, the Compendium of Italian 
History. But his patriotism was deeply influenced by two other ele- 
ments besides the love of independence,—a spirit of elevated morality 
and devotion to the Church. “In no age and in no situation can in- 
dependence be gained by the resources of Machiavellistic policy, not 





even by that artifice, duplicity, and dissimulation which is its least 
objectionable part. A nation cannot conquer and preserve its free- 
dom by falsehood and deceit, the vice of tyrants and of slaves. The 
enterprise of achieving freedom requires, above all, universal consent; 
but universal consent, thanks to the divine element in human nature, 
can never be obtained without upright, outspoken, open, and evel 
rude virtue” (i. 221). Balbo was even more widely removed from 
the authors of Italian unity by his religion than by his sense of hon- 
our. “His programme,” says his biographer, “was always the 
same: the political independence of Italy combined with the great- 
ness of the Church” (i. 7). Further: he was deeply read in history, 
and he studied the conditions of the freedom of his country in the 
experience of past times. ‘The character of the inhabitants,” he 
wrote, “ corresponds with the nature of the different districts, and 
the several parts, from Piedmont to Sicily, are perhaps more widely 
different than London and Paris. ... . . Not the dividing, but 
the grouping of Italy in several distinct states is so natural, that 
It occurs in the earliest times, and has been repeated constantly in 
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later ages. And it would be repeated, in my opinion, once more, jf 
force or accident should again convert the whole peninsula into one 
uniform state” (i, 222), Hence Balbo became the apostle of cop. 
federation, as the only security for Italian independence consistent 
with the laws of political morality, with the liberty of the Church, and 
with the teaching of history. 

He was too earnest a lover of freedom to be acceptable to the 
Italian conservatives. He speaks as follows of his mission to Gaéta: 
‘“T endeavoured to induce Pius IX. and his ministers to do as we 
have done, and remain faithful to the constitution which has been 
conceded. We did not flatter ourselves with hopes of success; but at 
least it was an honourable protest of a government and a king who 
will not deviate from that course to which may God one day bring 
back the others” (i. 311). Yet he was eminently unpopular, espe- 
cially after his alliance with Count Revel; and in his hatred of 
revolution he seems to have invested legitimacy with some of the 
virtues of legality. ‘‘Fear and love are the two instruments of 
governing—the first for the new, the other for the old legitimate 
princes. New sovereigns, if they would be loved, must pay for it: 
Napoleon learnt what purchased love is worth. How many were 
faithful to him in his repeated fall? Ifa legitimate sovereign had 
possessed but half the renown that belonged to him even at Fontaine- 
bleau, some would have abandoned, but assuredly not all would have 
deserted him. . .. .. That was not the fate of the Bourbons, or the 
Stuarts, even the most feeble among them. All the errors and the 
crimes of Napoleon sprang from the want of legitimacy,—even his 
persecution of the Pope, both a crime and an error, Illegitimate and 
an intruder, he was necessarily an enemy of the most ancient and 
legitimate of authorities—the Church” (i. 52). The career of a 
statesman who believed that objects desirable in themselves might 
not be attained by criminal means could not prosper under Victor 
Emanuel II.; and Balbo’s writings have been thrust out of sight by 
the works of Ferrari and Lafarina, almost as completely as his politics 
by the administration of Cavour and the Unionists who have suc- 
ceeded him. His ideas will be revived when the revolutionary crisis 
is over; for they are the only basis of a permanent settlement which 
overlooks neither national rights, like the Treaty of Vienna, nor 
national duties, like the policy of annexation. 


51. A Frenchwoman whose life was passed obscurely in Langue- 
doc, with few books and without adventure, who never gained or 
sought distinction either in literature or in society, and whose jour- 
ial nevertheless attracts the reader with a rich and powerful inter- 
est, cannot have had a mind of common mould. Mdlle. Eugénie de 
Guérin is known to the world only through the reputation of her 
brother, to whom she was warmly attached, and whose more culti- 
vated mind was exclusively influenced by her deeper and stronger 
nature. Her affection for him is the strongest sentiment which the 
pages now published reveal. They consist of certain fragments and 
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letters, chiefly of a journal which she kept for her brother to read after 
he had established himself in Paris. Maurice de Guérin was at one 
time estranged from the faith by the influence of Lamennais. He mar- 
ried, and died soon after, in the year 1839. These are the outward 
events which, reflected in the pious and loving heart of bis sister, give 
life and movement to her diary. Its merit lies in the singular strength 
and earnestness of her mind, in a simple piety which tinges all her 
thoughts, and in a clearness of expression which is often admirable, 
and never sinks into monotony, affectation, or commonplace. 

The books she read were few, but of the best kind, and prevented 


her from dwelling anxiously and exclusively on her own feelings. 


Her favourites were St. Francis of Sales and St. Theresa, Bossuet, 
Fénelon, and Pascal. She thus describes the result of her first 
acquaintance with other works than books of piety. “Judge what 
must have been the effect of these serious studies, and how pro- 
foundly they opened my mind. Thenceforward I had another idea 
of things: I received a sort of revelation of the world, of God, of 
every thing. It was a happiness, and a surprise like that of the 
chicken bursting its shell. And what charmed me above all is, that 
my faith, nourished with all these great things, became vigorous and 
strong” (p. 167). Seven years are embraced by the journal, from 
1834 to 1840, and some fragments are of a later date. The horizon 
becomes gradually wider ; new subjects occupy the thoughts of the 
writer, and her judgment is more matured. ‘There is a wide gulf 
of reflection and experience between the last extract and the next. 
“Tllusions of esteem, love, and confidence—what a sorrow, oh, my 
God! and how much it costs to know mankind so well! How often 
I would wish to ignore the treacherous side of human nature which 
is exposed on each occasion! No beauty without ugliness, no virtue 
without its accompanying vice, no self-devotion, no affection, no 
elevated feelings, without a gross alloy ; no unmixed admiration is 
left to me, even in the order of holiness. .... This misfortune has 
happened to me more than once, and it is teaching me to esteem and 
to love perfectly only the perfection of God” (p. 434). One of the 
most characteristic passages is the following: “Among women, 
friendship is a plant of rapid growth. A single agreeable quality, a 
word, a nothing, is enough for an attachment ; but they are com- 
monly links of thread, so that people say there is no friendship among 
Women. J know not; one may feel attached for a day or two, more 
or less, and yet perfectly :—ephemeral affection, which I have always 
dreaded for myself and for my friends. Nothing is more painful 
than to have something dead in one’s heart, to make one’s heart a 
grave” (p. 177). 

A settled and increasing melancholy, which the conduct and then 
the death of her brother heightened almost to despair, was natural to 
her from a very early period. It mingles every where with her religion. 
“ What is it that I seek in creatures, to make my pillow of a human 
breast? Alas! I have seen how death takes it from us. Rather let 
te lean, Jesus, on Thy crown of thorns. St. Augustine's feast to-day, 
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that saint who wept so heartily for the friend he had lost, and for 
having loved God so late. May I not have those two regrets! Oh, 
let me not feel that double-edged sorrow which could pierce my soul 
to death! To die without love is to die in hell. Divine love alone 
real; the others are but shadows” (p. 287). “Tears alone oblige us 
to believe in immortality” (p. 297). “ Nothing in separation is so 
oppressive as silence. It is death anticipated” (p. 273). When she 
reads a book of geology, the fossils teach her the same lesson of 
death. “Wrecks of humanity, known to God alone, of which He has 
hidden the relics in the depths of the earth, as if to hide them from 
our curiosity. If He allows us to see something of them, it is to 
teach us that the earth is an abyss of sorrow, and that all we gain 
by disturbing its entrails is to discover epitaphs and tombs” (p. 272), 
In her misery after her brother’s death, she composed a litany of dis- 
tress, commemorating the sorrows of our Lord. This profound 
melancholy, joined to the want of interest in her joyless and secluded 
life, explains her occasional complaints of ennui, which would other- 
wise seem unnatural in so pious, so contemplative, and so interior a 
spirit. 

Only once in this volume we find her peaceful thoughts over- 
shadowed by the controversies of the day. Her gentleness and 
affectionate tolerance for her brother’s opinions never desert her ; but 
once she raises her voice to protest against the doctrines of Lamen- 
nais. The early Christians, she said, had suffered persecution with- 
out resistance; by what right, then, did Poland take up arms? 
Surely God and liberty were understood by the martyrs quite as well 
as by Lamennais. When she began to read the literature of her 
times, her taste was so thoroughly formed that she could understand 
its beauties in spite of her unworldly and sensitive habits. On read- 
ing Victor Hugo, she exclaims: “What a man! he is divine, he 1s 
infernal, he is wise, he is mad, he is the people, he is the king, he is 
man, woman, painter, poet, sculptor, every thing. He has seen all 
things, done all things, felt all things. He surprises, repels, and en- 
chants me” (p. 228). There is a little malice in the criticism on 
Custine’s book on Spain. “I like M. de Custine, who amuses me, 
although he is sometimes rather lengthy ; but it is like the lengthi- 
ness of a ball” (p. 295). 

One idea underlies every page of the diary—the hope of con- 
verting her brother. She uses neither complaints, arguments, nor 
exhortations, but relies on the constant presence of her own faith 
and piety, which the journal kept before him, to effect his conversion. 
“Whence, indeed, can come, except from above, all the tender, lofty, 
sweet, true, pure things that fill my heart whenever I speak to you!” 
(p. 78.) She obtained at last the consolation for which she prayed, 
but only at her brother’s death ; and the old sorrow gave way to one 
that could never be healed in this life. 


52. The revised edition of Michaud’s Biographie Universelle — 
the rival Dictionary of Didot continue to appear side by side, 97 
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have both arrived at the letter P. Much has been done by the edi- 
tors of the former work to bring it to the level of the present time, by 
the insertion of new and very elaborate articles, whilst the old are left 
pretty much as they were. It will remain always valuable as a con- 
temporary monument of the generation in which it first appeared; for 
it contains quantities of information respecting the men of the Revo- 
lution and the Empire derived from private sources. The General 
Biography of Didot displays the character of a totally different period. 
It is more scientific than literary, has great pretensions to accurate 
learning, occupies itself largely with remote ages, and is less specifi- 


< 


cally French. The display of authorities at the end of each article 
is so imperfect as to mislead more than it assists the reader. For 
instance, out of fifteen lives of Pius V. only three are named, and 
they are not the three best; Gifford is not cited among the bio- 
sraphers of Pitt; at the end of a very elaborate notice of Plato, not 
a single work that has appeared within the last twenty years is men- 
tioned. Ritschl’s edition of Plautus, the pride of German philology, 
and Sillig’s edition of Pliny, are not spoken of; in the article on 
Pliny, a book is referred to which the writer cannot have seen, and 
he knows nothing of the important fragment of the Natural History 
discovered a few years ago by Mone. On the other hand, some 
articles, such as that on Pedro the Cruel, contain a list of authori- 
ties which is very carefully compiled. 

The religious tone of the work is simply that of hostility to Catho- 
licism. In the article on Plato we read, “‘ A mesure que I’Eglise, dans 
les sitcles subséquents, s’écarte de Tesprit de l’évangile, ses sym- 
pathies pour le Platonisme s’affaiblissent” (p. 451). In that on Pius 
V. it is stated, “Suivant des documents tirés des archives de l’Espagne 
et des papiers de Philippe II, Pie V n’aurait pas été étranger 4 des 
projets formés contre la vie de la reine Elisabeth” (p. 105). This can 
refer only to the project of assassination which was entertained at Ma- 
drid, and of which Mignet gives ample details (Histoire de Marie Stuart, 
u. 145). There is not only no evidence, but no hint or suggestion, 
that the Pope was privy to the design. It is clear that many of the 
writers are as likely to be wrong voluntarily as from ignorance or 
neglect. Many articles, however, are really excellent, and contain 
original research or new information. Among the ancients, we would 
point out those on Plotinus, Polybius, and Plutarch; and of the mod- 
erns, Marco Polo, Melchior de Polignac, and Piron. Lovers of art 
will be interested to know, that 155 letters of Poussin are soon to be 
published by M. de Chennevires. Many readers will learn in this 
volume for the first time, that an illustrious patriot has borne the ig- 
noble name of Pot, and delivered speeches in the States-General of 
1484, which have a striking likeness to those of Pym in 1641. 

vere 1s a discriminating vindication of Porson from the charge 
of intemperance, which betrays—it must be confessed—a slight 
poitical bias: “It must not be forgotten, that statesmen and eminent 
Persons of the Tory party did not blush to be seen under the influence 
wine; and if Porson was bitterly reproached with a fault which was 
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not habitual with him, it is chiefly on account of his independent 
principles” (p. 838). 


53. The revelations of M. Canler, the former chief of the Paris 
detectives, cannot have been of much use to thieves, for they betray 
but few of the tricks of the trade; and, among his numerous stories of 
dexterity, there is hardly one that shows extraordinary ingenuit 
or presence of mind. ‘The real interest of the book, and the offence 
committed by the author, consist in the light he throws on the artifices 
of the political police, and the mode in which its work interfered with 
the prevention of ordinary crime. He protests vigorously against 
the encroachments of the state interests on the machinery for the pro- 
tection of private property, and some of his remarks possess real 
political importance. 

After the murder of the Duke of Berri, the attention of the 
French administration was concentrated on political conspiracies, 
and the regular police was weakened. Instead of two chief oflicers 
and eight inspectors for three arrondissements, there remained only 
one officer and six inspectors. The others were transferred to the 
political department, ‘and the liberals lost in freedom what the 
thieves gained in impunity” (p. 23). The funds allotted for the pre- 
servation of the peace were diverted from their professed destina- 
tion, in order to be spent on the increased force of the secret police 
(p. 82). Whilst the office of the regular police force is to prevent 
crime, the agents of a suspicious government are employed in pro- 
moting it. ‘Their object is to bring to light the secret thoughts of 
men, to provoke manifestations of discontent, in order that the govern- 
ment may know who are its enemies, and may be able to watch or, 
if necessary, to disarm them. The confusion of these two services, 
which inevitably happens where the numbers employed are very 
large, corrupts and demoralises the operations of the ordinary police, 
accustoms it to provide occasions for criminal enterprises, and to de- 
ceive and mislead the evil-disposed, instead of restraining them by 
fear. When the police engage in an insidious complicity with 
rogues, a real complicity soon follows; and those who practise deceit 
on behalf of the government come to practise it on their own. Under 
the Restoration, it was deemed of consequence to ascertain the extent 
of Bonapartist feeling in the south, Agents were accordingly sent, 
disguised as pedlars, to dispose of images and busts of the royal per- 
sonages. But at the bottom of their pack they carried prints and 
statues of the emperor, which they offered secretly (p. 39). At the 
same period there were agents who extorted hush-money to such an 
extent, that Canler declares there were some who in six or seven 
years made 16,0002. and even 24,000/. (p. 37). He does not speak 
more favourably of later governments. When Blanqui was arrested 
in 1848, the prefect of police was obliged to have recourse to the 
ordinary police agents. The members of the political service were 
not to be trusted ; and they could not act with the others, because they 
had been, for the most part, arrested by them before the Revolution 
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(p. 312). In the insurrection of June, Canler was deserted by nine 
of his subordinates, who joined the insurgents. He ends his memoirs 
with a criticism on the system which has prevailed since his time, 
and which showed its incapacity at the time of the attempt of Orsini. 
The simplest precautions, l’alphabet vulgaire du métier, would have 
effectively prevented that crime. He thinks the ostentation of a 
ubiquitous police, the custom of the military empire which places 
them as conspicuously as possible, is chiefly to blame. It is sup- 
posed to belong to a well-zegulated system, that the police should 
line the passage of the emperor, and stand between him and the 
people. But,in order to watch the crowd, the front is the very place 


they must avoid (p. 441). 


54. Since the appearance of Mr. Neale’s work, though without 
any knowledge of it, a young divine of the Jansenist school of Utrecht 
has written, for his doctor’s degree, a history of the remarkable 
community of which he is a member. The school is so silent in 
the world of letters, that it is interesting to learn something about 
its position and ideas from one of its members. Its publications 
have been generally nothing but protests against the repeated cen- 
sures of the Holy See. Dr. Gerth van Wijk, who has been edu- 
cated by the Protestant faculty of the University of Utrecht, writes 
chiefly, as it appears, to correct Protestant views with regard to his 
party. His book has been printed three years; but has, we believe, 
only lately come into circulation. 

The favour with which the school is looked on by Protestants, 
who suppose that it approaches their own system, is founded, says 
our author, on erroneous impressions. Its members reject the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation; they hold salvation to be impossible except 
in communion with Rome: unitatem etiam externam cum Ecclesia 
Romano-Catholica prorsus necessariam estimans ad salutem eternam ; 
and, ets? multo melius quam cetert Romano-Catholici judicent de Sacre 
Scripture lectione, they do not entrust the Bible to the hands of the 
faithful, except in authorised editions and with an approved com- 
mentary, ‘They are not Jansenists, they say, since Jansenism is a 
question of faith and morals, whilst their cause is a question of canon 
law. Nevertheless, on those points on which the older Jansenists 
and the Gallicans differed from the received teaching of the Church, 
and especially where those parties agree with each other, the clergy 
of Utrecht agree with them. But they represent their real dispute 
with the Holy See to be in their denial that the Church of Utrecht 
Was subverted by the Reformation. Clerus T’rajectinus sibi perdura- 
tonem postulat eorundem jurium ac privilegiorum quibus ante Reforma- 
tionem fructus erat (p. 11). They particularly insist that they do 
not derive their origin from Jansenism, but are the continuation of 
the old medieval hierarchy. ‘The restoration of the hierarchy, there- 
lore, put an end to the prospect of reconciliation, and they petitioned 
the king against its admission; but the king acknowledged their 
bishops, and those who were appointed by the Holy See, at the same 
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time (p. 173). A new occasion of asserting their opposition to the 
idea of development in doctrine, and to the opinions which had 
been defended by their old adversaries the Jesuits, arose in 1854, 
Their three prelates published a pastoral against the dogma which 
was proclaimed in that year, as contrary to the immutability of the 
Church— Documentum apertum appellarant fallibilitatis papalis. 

These events, says our author, obtained for the party many new 
friends; but he deems it prudent to conceal the names of those who 
accepted communion with them as soon as they had definitely re- 
nounced an article of Catholic faith. Their whole number amounts 
to about five thousand souls, in twenty-five parishes in the dioceses of 
Utrecht and Haarlem. They profess to have many secret adherents 
in the Church—etiam ipsi Rome Cardinales communionem ostenderunt 
(p. 169). But the prelate whom our author calls Archbishop of 
Salzburg, and claims as one of their allies, never occupied that see, 
and in all probability never entertained the views attributed to him, 
The tone of this book is perfectly moderate, but not sanguine or 
hopeful. Living in an atmosphere of Calvinism, nourished by the 
Protestant theology of Holland, and too few in number to exercise 
an intellectual influence, the Utrecht Jansenists have nothing but the 
vitality of the sectarian spirit to sustain them. Dr. Gerth van Wijk 
acknowledges that the possibility of their claims being admitted was 
destroyed by the establishment of the hierarchy; and since their 
rejection of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, even the out- 
ward pretence of dogmatic agreement is at an end. The want of 
familiarity with the Catholic system and the canon law 1s apparent 
in the book before us; and the natural course of things will be, that 
the sect will be absorbed by one of the parties in the disorganised 
Protestantism of the Netherlands. 


55. When Southey was rejoicing, more than thirty years ago, In 
the progress and apparent success of that movement which had wiped 
off from English Protestantism the reproach of being indifferent to 
the spread of Christianity among the heathen, his thoughts turned 
back to the unsatisfied claims of the poor and suffering ,classes at 
home, and he added the expression of a wish, that “ thirty years 
hence another reproach may also be effaced, and England may have 
its Sisters of Charity.” A very few years passed by before the 
theological school which was destined to give form and reality to 
his aspiration rose into importance ; and long before the time he had 
fixed for the commencement of the new institution, experiments had 
been made in it on a considerable scale, and with very decisive results. 
The Tractarian Sisterhoods have, in most cases, conferred on the 
population around them a benefit as unquestionable as the spirit of 
self-sacrifice from which they have sprung. But their usefulness has 
been greatly impaired by the hostility they have had to encounter, 
and that hostility has been toa ereat extent justified by the errors 
and defects in their own organisation. Founded on religious engage 
ments, and claiming an ecclesiastical status, they essentially depend, 
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both for their origin and regulation, on the rulers of the communion 
to which they belong ; and no intelligible theory has yet been put 
before the world, to justify the assumption of episcopal jurisdiction 
with regard to them by those clergymen who have endeavoured to 
supply the place delibex oe left vacant by their superiors. Nor is 
this disadvantage nay formal and abstract. A new school of 
thought is necessarily opposed to existing authorities, just in so far 
as it is new: the antagonism is involved in those conditions under 
which a doctrine or idea unfolds itself amongst mankind. But an 
organised body, claiming to discharge functions and fulfil ends which 
belong to it only as a member ofa larger one, cannot oppose or 
ignore the authority by which the larger organisation is controlled, 
without assuming an attitude of rebellion towards it. Such an 
attitude may or may not be justifiable in any given case, but it must 
always create a presumption against the body which assumes it. 
From this position, and its consequences, the Tractarian Sisterhoods 
have not be enable to extricate themselves; and it is even question- 
able whether those who have the conduct a them have any desire 
that they should do so. The result is a government, which by its 
secresy becomes the fruitful mother of erroneous suspicions, and by 
its despotism and irresponsibility saps the strength of natural cha- 
racter, blunts the moral sense, and leaves a wide and mischievous 
scope for the eccentricities of morbid sentiment. 

A desire for some less rigid organisation of female agency for 
charitable purposes is a natural consequence of the lessons which 
have been taught by the working of the Tractarian Sisterhoods. 
Schemes of this kind have found considerable favour among the 
clergy of the Established Church within the last two or three years, 
and especially since public attention was directed to the subject by 
Dr. Howson’s Essay on Deaconesses in the Quarterly Lteview for 
September 1860. He has now reprinted this essay with large 
additions ; and his book is the fullest and most systematic exposition 
of the idea which has yet appeared in England. “By deaconesses,” 
he says, “ we understand something contrasted with desultory lady 
visitors on the one hand, and with strictly conventual Sisterhoods 
on the other. We desire to see women devoting themselves to the 
nursing of the sick, to the systematic care of the young, to the 
rescue of the degraded, to the details of parochial work, as the busi- 
ness of their lives; oud yet we desire to see this done without ensnar- 
ing vows, without a. ny breach of domestic ties, and without even the 
affectation of what is foreign to the English people and the Eng- 
lish Church.” The Tractarian Sisterhoods vainly aimed at repro- 
ducing the type of the Catholic — system. The new insti- 
tution of Deaconesses, with an equal absence of originality, but a 
greater chance of successful adaptation, is derived from the well- 
known Protestant establishments at Kaiserswerth, Strasburg, Riehen, 
and other places. Of the constitution and working of these houses 
Dr. Howson vives some interesting details; but, from acritical point 
of view, his book is chiefly valuat ble as illustrating the prejudices by 
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which the subject is surrounded in popular estimation, and the kind 
of arguments which are naturally employed to combat them by an 
intelligent writer whose name carries weight among the members of 
his own communion. His moderate and earnest tone will recommend 
a scheme which he endeavours to connect with ecclesiastical antiquity, 
and anxiously divests of all antagonism to existing authority, as well 
as of all associations derived from the Catholic system. With a 
candour which some of his favourable critics have not evinced, he 
admits in his preface that the establishment ofa system of Deaconesses 
would not do much towards redressing the evils of a redundant female 
population ; but in his essay he does not neglect the arguments with 
which the Census furnishes an advocate of independent female occu- 
pation, and points out that under our actual circumstances “polygamy 
is the only logical result” of an opposite view. This reasoning is sound; 
and as the results of the Census gradually lay hold on the public mind, 
they will no doubt put an end to many of those social prejudices which 
are opposed to the organisation of women for pious or charitable pur- 
poses. 

It is, however, in the permanent working of such institutions as 
Dr. Howson advocates, rather than in their establishment, that the 
real difficulty lies. The clear line of demarcation which separates a 
Catholic nun, or even a Tractarian sister, from an ordinary “ lady 
visitor,’ makes it easy to draw a similar line between the work ap- 
portioned to each, and to secure mutual codperation in distinct 
spheres. But the looser organisation of the Deaconesses’ community 
could scarcely fail to drive out of the field that voluntary secular 
agency which would be likely to seem accidentally rather than essen- 
tially distinct from it, a rival rather than an auxiliary. ‘This is a change 
which the advocates of the system would probably not desire, and 
its effect on the poor—at least outside the large towns— could scarcely 
be beneficial. Questions more immediately affecting the proposed 
institution itself, and its place in public estimation, are involved in the 
prospect of marriageable deaconesses working throughout the coun- 
try in concert with marriageable schoolmasters, under the supervision 
ofa marriageable clergy. Dr. Howson under-estimates this difli- 
culty, though he frankly admits it. Nor does he sufficiently define 
the limits of that obedience to which the superiors of the institution 
would be entitled, nor the character of the engagements into which 
its members would be required to enter. On these points there 
must always be vagueness and inconsequence in any system which 
is not based on vows; and vows are proscribed in a society which 
has abolished Christian marriage by making marriage dissoluble, and 
only clings to the theory of the indelibility of orders as an instru- 
ment of illogical oppression. The facts have become familiar, but 
they are not the less portentous. The solid foundation of public 
morality is changed to shifting sands by a teaching which denies the 
irrevocable force of the free act of the individual in his relation to 
society, to the State, or to the Church. 
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56. The impression made by Dr. Dollinger’s book on the 
churches has been as deep among Protestants as among Catholics; 
and it has been urged on many sides that an answer should be writ- 
ten to vie with the work in popularity, and to counteract its influence 
upon the public mind. The new edition of Schenkel’s Wesen des 
Protestantismus aimed in some degree at fulfilling this purpose. 
“The ignorance,” said the author, “ which still generally prevails 
among the laity, and unfortunately also among many of the clergy, 
concerning that which Protestantism actually is and has been, and 
can alone wish to be, is unquestionably the principal cause of the 
advantages which Catholicism has gained over Protestantism, espe- 
cially in Germany, during the last thirty years, and of the defeats 
which it has inflicted, and still daily inflicts, upon us, in spite of 
ereat difficulties and mistakes.” Professor Schenkel attempts more 
effectively to remove these misconceptions in a later work, written in 
reply to Dollinger, which derives some interest from a comparison 
with its predecessor. In the earlier work, the rejection of authority 
is pronounced the one achievement of Luther as a reformer, and the 
right of private judgment appears as the sole essential element of 
Protestantism. Judging the Reformation by this test, Dr. Schenkel 
comes to the conclusion that Luther was wrong on each particular 
dogma. His doctrine on sin, he says, “is in contradiction with his 
principle of conscience: the utter denial of any thing originally good 
in human nature involves a denial of conscience,” and ‘fa degrada- 
tion of human nature contrary to experience.” Je maintains that 
Luther was not faithful to his own principles of interpretation; for 
his notion of the Gospel, in which his theory of justification centres, 
and which he prided himself so much on having newly discovered, is 
“erroneous,” as well as his notion of the Law: “ Luther is unjust to 
the Law, and did not appreciate its character.” He entirely rejects 
Luther’s idea of the Person of Christ; for, like many divines of 
Protestant Germany, he believes that the divinity of the Person is an 
unscriptural and irrational doctrine. Consequently he repudiates 
also the Lutheran idea of the Redemption; and Luther’s definition of 
conscience he calls a demonocracy, “physiologically false, and rather 
mythological than ethical.” His doctrine of justification by faith, he 
says, is “full of contradictions,” which he carefully brings to light; 
and the end of his labour is, that nothing remains as the substance of 
Protestantism but a pure negation, 

On this basis he proceeds to answer Dr. Dollinger’s exposition 
of the state of Protestant theology; and an ecclesiastical journal of 
his party declares, with a sneer at the conservative Lutherans, 
that it is the only position in which a defence of Protestantism can 
be conducted against its latest assailant. The assertion that the re- 
vival of the German nation is only possible through the Protestant 
religion, can hardly be meant as a theological argument; for Dr. 
Schenkel himself says, in his former work, that Lutheranism igno- 
muiniously neglected its national and political office, and that, “during 
the great conflict of principles in the seventeenth century, the Lu- 
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therans intrigued with the enemy of the country, and still intrigue 
with him, in the presence of an impending catastrophe.” In his re- 
cent work he maintains that Protestantism has failed to assist the 
greatness of Germany, which can only be achieved by means of the 
new ‘Church of the People” which he advocates. He defends tolera- 
tion, but virtually denies the tolerance of the Protestants, for he sur- 
renders the very idea of unity. According to him, “Luther excited 
the most intense passions of which the human heart is capable,—the 
flames of religious hatred, and of a horrible fanaticism.” These he 
holds it to be the business of that new phase of Protestantism of 
vhich he is the prophet to extinguish. The only passage worthy of 
notice in his very foolish section on the Papacy, is that in which he 
denies that the States of the Church are defended on the principle of 
legitimacy. In all the nonsense that has been written on the subject, 
there is nothing more extraordinary than the utter blindness of a 
iman in Dr. Schenkel’s position to the peculiar circumstance which 
constitutes politically the strength and the weakness of the temporal 
power. ‘The endeavour to make capital out of the different parties 
in the Church fails because the author does not understand the 
nature of the diversity, or of their position towards the Catholic 
dogma. In reply to Dr. Dollinger’s appeal to earnest Protestants to 
fly from a house divided against itself on every essential point, Dr. 
Schenkel talks of a “ confederation of free-thinking Protestants with 
liberal Catholics,’—a confederation which could be formed on no 
other basis than a common opposition to Christianity. 

When he proceeds to speak of Protestantism, it is surprising to 
find that, so far from confuting his adversary, he does his best to 
darken the shadows in his description of the different schools. He 
labours zealously to show that Protestant orthodoxy has come to an 
end, or is at least in a state of rapid dissolution in every land; and 
he shows remarkable power in assailing the various parties that 
stand half-way between a revived Lutheranism and the inevitable 
concessions to the progress of controversy. After having thus made 
matters worse, as one would suppose, for the cause which he defends, 
he sets up, on the ruins he has made, that church of the future, un- 
less it believe in which, Protestantism cannot be saved. It is to be 
a church of the people, not, as Dillinger calls it now, a church of the 
divines. Theological teachers will have but a subordinate part in it; 
for “ it is impossib le to maintain unity of doctrine on the basis of 
Protestantism.” The establishment of it is “the second act of the 
Reformation.” Every man will belong to it who acknowledges, 
1, “the ruling authority of the Divine W ord, which excludes that 
of ecclesiastical tradition ;” 2, “justification by faith as the sole con- 
dition of salvation, which excludes the saving power of human oF 
ecclesiastical merits,” and which consequently “excludes, as he pro- 
ceeds to show, every consideration of religious offices, of receiving 
communion, &c.; 3, “ the fundamental right of universal priest- 
hood, which excludes ev ery attempt to constitute a church on the 
basis of a theocratic hierarchy.” Thus, as a Protestant Review re- 
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marks, the church of the people will be dearly purchased by a 
sacrifice of the essential substance of the Christian faith, and “a 
man may easily be a Christian without knowing it or desiring it.” 


57. The Austrian government has generally been unfortunate in 
its defenders through the press; and we doubt whether it will have 
much reason to be grateful for an elaborate pamphlet of 500 pages, 
in which Professor Buss of Freiburg defends the Concordat. In point 
of fact, to praise that measure is to censure the ministry, which 
views it with no favour, and to point out its merits is to satirise the 
emperor, who has failed to carry it out. Dr. Buss is not only attached 
to Austria by national and political sympathy, but he writes from a 
sincere devotion to the interests of religion, though it is questionable 
how far they will be promoted by the mode of advocacy he has 
adopted in the most recent of his innumerable writings. ‘The basis 
of his argument, indeed, is a profound and most important truth. 
He regards the Concordat, together with the Protestant Patents, as 
essential portions of the new fabric of political freedom. In Austria, 
civil liberty cannot securely prevail unless its spirit extends to the 
liberty of religion; and religious liberty is a mockery, unless it be- 
longs to churches as well as individuals. As there are two ways of 
understanding civil liberty, so there are two ways of viewing religious 
liberty; and liberal opinion in Austria is divided accordingly. The 
Centralist party considers liberty to consist, not in the restriction of 
the power of the state, but in the control of parliament over the 
power of the emperor. ‘The authority they would set up beside 
the crown is as great as that of the absolute monarchy itself, and 
as impatient of checks imposed by local or corporate self-govern- 
ment. They carried the constitution of February; they have sus- 
tained the long constitutional contest with Hungary; they are the 
enemies of provincial and of ecclesiastical rights, and, in the name of 
their theory of freedom, oppose the freedom of the Church. The 
opposite extreme is held by the partisans of provincial autonomy, 
the authors of the constitution of October, the adversaries of a united 
Austria. They reject the notion of a central parliament, maintain 
the right of self-covernment in every territory, and deny the imperial 
character of the state. Dr. Buss is entirely on their side, and identi- 
fies the historical privileges and immunities of Hungary, Bohemia, 
and Tyrol, with the independence of the Church. Unfortunately, 
this is a foundation on which no alliance practically exists, and on 
Which a sincere alliance is impossible. In abstract principle, the 
Concordat forms part of a system of self-government; but in actual 
aim and purpose it served a policy of centralisation, and the states- 
man who is politically its author is the champion of bureaucratic 
uniformity. 

The fallacy of Dr. Buss’s position appears when he speaks of the 
law regulating the rights of the Protestant communities. He says, 
very truly, that the Concordat made a corresponding measure neces- 
sary for the emancipation of the Protestants; yet he places their 
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independence on a level neither with the Concordat nor with the 
provincial institutions. He declares the free exercise of the Protest. 


ant religion “ an outrage to the rights of Tyrol” (p- 424). He says 
that the state is obliged to permit no mixed marriages without the 
canonical securities, and that it would fall into dogmatic error by 
tolerating the marriage of an apostate priest (p. 492). He declares 
that religious equality must not be granted in Austria (p. 451); and 
he cannot mention without a sign of ironical admiration the idea of 
““ viving equal civil and political rights to frivolous sectaries and to 
members of the Church that sustains the empire” (p. 451). This 
interpretation of religious liberty will hardly recommend the Con- 
cordat to the Protestants. And yet, but for the insincerity and 
incredible mismanagement of the government, the Concordat would 
have been popular with Protestants and liberals, and would have 
offended only the friends of bureaucratic absolutism and the enemies 
of religious improvement. 

Still more unfortunate is the mistake of deliberately putting the 
Concordat in antagonism with the present Constitution. Dr. Buss is 
an admirer of English institutions, and appears to believe that if 
there is no imperial parliament Austria will resemble England. He 
imagines that twenty-one territories, with twenty-one distinct assem- 
blies, would be knitted together in a confederacy sufficiently compact 
to make Austria the arbiter of Europe, to enable her to resume the 
protectorate of Rome, and to restore the old Germanic empire (p. vii..), 
with no other bond of union than the Concordat (p. vil.). The spectre 
of this Ghibelline ascendancy transformed into an imperial Ultramon- 
tanism,—an idea borrowed from the illustrious Gfrérer, another 
Freiburg professor, but misapplied by his colleague,—distorts the 
otherwise liberal and enlightened mind of the enthusiastic author. 
Austria requires a stronger framework of unity than the Concordat, 
and better securities for freedom than the will or the wisdom of an 
emperor. The self-government of the provinces might be developed 
into a system not resembling, but yet more perfect than, our own; 
but its existence is uncertain and insecure without the sanction and 
the guarantee of an imperial parliament. The principle of self- 
government must prevail in the centre as well as the circumference, 
in the head as well as the parts. In the constitutional system the 
Church will obtain ultimately more real, though perhaps less showy; 
rights than from the impotent favours of the monarch. Her advo- 
cates will serve her cause best, not by putting her forward as the 
adversary or the substitute of representative government, but by 
associating her cause with that of the constitution against the arbi- 
trary power of the crown, and with that of the provinces against the 
arbitrary power of the central parliament. 


58. The public is acquainted with two kinds of opposition to 
the Russian government,—that of the aristocratic liberals, repre- 
sented by Prince Dolgoroukow, and that of the socialists, which 
comes to light in the writings of Herzen. Both are in reality 
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derived from Western ideas. The Slavonic communism of Herzen 
‘; essentially of the French type, and Russian liberalism is as anti- 
national as the Petersburg system itself. A third party, however, 
which arose about twenty years ago, promises to be more formidable 
to the prevailing system than either the aristocratic liberals or the 
socialists. It identifies itself with Russian patriotism, and forms its 
political ideas by studying the national character and the traditions 
of the people. ‘This is the young Muscovite party. Its cradle and 
head-quarters have been Moscow, where the relaxation of the 
imperial despotism under Alexander II. has enabled it to come 
forward more openly than before. The Review which was its organ 
was, however, suppressed; and some of the most characteristic papers, 
which form the manifesto of the party, have been published in 
German by Herr Bodenstedt. That popular writer has lived much 
in Russia; he witnessed the rise of the party whose programme he 
now introduces to Western Europe; and its leaders were his friends. 
He is well-known too as a writer on the literary history of the 
Elizabethan age; and England is as familiar to him as Russia. A 
remarkable pamphlet which appeared two years ago was attributed 
to him, we know not with what justice. Its title was Revelations 
trom England; its author made use of the dispute between Lord 
Palmerston and Lord John Russell regarding the recognition of 
the Coup-d’état, to show that the minister had made himself com- 
pletely independent of the crown, and urged that the Court, with the 
help of the Privy Council, should take measures to resist the dicta- 
torship of the present Premier. As the reputed author of the 
Revelations is understood to be a friend of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
they attracted at the time more attention than they deserved. 

The Russian Fragments constitute a work of great interest, 
although most of the essays are deficient in precision of thought, 
and in that general cultivation which in Russia is seldom profound. 
It is much to be lamented that these defects occur in an historical 
fragment by the late A. 8. Chomjakow, perhaps the most original 
and powerful thinker among the Russians of his time. As a zealous 
leader of his party, he wore the national costume; and a stranger 
might have been astounded at meeting a common-looking personage, 
dressed like a Russian peasant, who was so well versed in our 
literature as to quote the papers of Lord Metcalfe on the government 
of India, and to defend with minute knowledge the views of Dr. 
Newman on the office of a university. The most valuable paper in 
the present series is an account of Russia, written in the middle of 
the seventeenth century. The young Muscovite party, with great 
self-denial, pursue the national history, not in official documents, 
which they do not trust, but, as far as possible, in independent 
Sources. It is not an inviting or an encouraging pursuit. Russia 
has existed a thousand years; it is the most populous of the 
k uropean nations, the most united and the vastest state in the 
World. And yet it has accomplished nothing for mankind, and has 
Not produced a monument or an idea that men will be unwilling to 
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forget. The Russians have created nothing; but they have not 
assimilated the foreign elements which their rulers have introduced. 
They have preserved the national character unchanged, in spite of 
the elaborate efforts of the government; and under an incessant 
despotism they have retained the art of providing for themselves, 
They do not resist the interference of the state; but they do not 
require it, like the French. It is on these qualities that the Musco- 
vite party founds its efforts and its hopes. Instead of the borrowed 
outward show of European culture, imposed and upheld by arbitrary 
power, they look for its natural and spontaneous development out of 
the character and capacity of an emancipated people. For artificial, 
shallow, and stationary enlightenment, they would substitute a civi- 
lisation which should be the growth of the soil and the achievement of 
the race, less showy than that of the capital, but more real, more 
extensive, penetrating deeper, and rich with the germs of farther 
progress. Possessing a sounder European education than the cour- 
tiers of St. Petersburg, they are not, like them, imitators of the 
West. They cultivate the Russian language, wear the national 
beard and caftan, for which Peter the Great showed so much aver- 
sion, and are the advocates of internal improvement. Whilst the 
imperial party considers only the interests of the empire in Europe, 
and the great things which may be accomplished by an enlightened 
despot, its antagonists have insisted on those reforms of which we 
see the beginning,—the emancipation of the serf, destruction of the 
bureaucracy, a free press, and a national constitution. They wish 
to turn the imperial policy from Europe to Asia, where it will be 
free from European influence, and less strongly tempted to concen- 
trate the whole power of the country in a struggle with equal 
adversaries. The Fragments give but an imperfect idea of the 
system of the party. Many things perhaps are not yet fully under- 
stood, and under the censorship much must be suppressed. Thus 
we learn but little about the practical designs, the religious senti- 
ments, and the actual political position of the Muscovite party. But 
it will inevitably derive an increasing influence from the movement 
which the emancipation of the serfs has begun; and it may be ex- 
pected before long to speak more definitely and more vigorously. 


59. Mr. Ravenstein has described the proceedings of the Russians 
on the Amur without having himself visited the country; but he has 
contrived to produce a readable book by compiling and abridging 
the accounts of Russian travellers and historians. So long ago as 
the seventeenth century, Russian soldiers and settlers, coming from 
Irkoutsk, and the great lake or infand sea of Baikal, endeavoured 
to establish themselves at various points in the valley of this mighty 
stream. But the Chinese government, far stronger then than now, 
raised a strenuous opposition to these incursions. One by one, the 
Russian settlements were surprised or cut off; and the treaty ol 
Nertchinsk in 1688 gave to China the undisturbed possession of both 
banks of the river below the confluence of the Shilka with the Uppe? 
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Amur. <A period of a hundred and seventy years elapsed, during 
which the relative powers of China and Russia were continually al- 
tering, to the disadvantage of the former. It was about the close of 
the Crimean war when we first heard in Western Europe of a trans- 
action by which, in far Eastern Asia, our Muscovite opponent was 
about to conclude a treaty with China, by which a large slice of the 
comparatively sunny land of Mandchouria was to be annexed to the 
frost-bound deserts and dismal steppes of Siberia. The treaty of 
Pekin in 1858 confirmed these anticipations. By it the frontier- 
line between Siberia and Mandchouria, which runs along the Ar- 
sun to its junction with the Shilka about in longitude 121° E., 
instead of still keeping a northerly and north-easterly direction, 
and following the chain of the Jablounol mountains to the Pacific 
Ocean at the sea of Okhotsk, was to be carried along the Amur 
(the river formed by the union of the two above-mentioned streams) 
in a general south-easterly direction to its junction with the Usuri, 
in longitude 134° nearly. Had the dividing line from this point 
followed the Amur to its mouth, in latitude 53° nearly, the ad- 
vantage gained by Russia, though great, would scarcely have de- 
served the attention it has received. The newly annexed territory 
comprised within this great bend of the Amur contains, indeed, es- 
pecially in its southern portion and round Blagovesh’chensk, much 
fine land fit for tillage, and an immense breadth of plains and hill- 
sides suitable for pasture. But these acquisitions would have re- 
mained comparatively speaking profitless for want of a proper outlet. 
For the mouth of the Amur is not, and never can be, such an outlet. 
It is closed by ice during six months of the year, and during the 
other six is not accessible to vessels drawing more than thirteen feet 
of water. Even the small vessels to which the trade would thus be 
confined would have to choose between the dangers of the intricate 
steering among the sand-banks of the Gulf of Tartary, and the cir- 
cuitous voyage round the island of Saghalian. Nor would matters 
be much mended by making Castries Bay, in latitude 48°30’ nearly, 
the shipping port of the district. This bay, though so far to the 
southward, is frozen up for several months in the year, and is besides 
shrouded in almost perpetual fogs, which make it one of the most 
dreary and dismal abodes imaginable; moreover, all goods landed 
there would have to be carried across the coast-chain to Mariinsk, 
before they reached the Amur. All these points must have been well 
understood at St. Petersburg, and the Russian diplomatists framed 
their stipulations accordingly. The new boundary-line, after arriving 
at the mouth of the Usuri, follows that river almost to its source, and 
crossing the coast-chain reaches the sea at the mouth of the river 
Toumen, in latitude 42° nearly. 3y this means, not only is a 
magnificent system of fertile valleys opened for settlement to the 
Russians, but one of the most safe and spacious harbours on the 
cast coast of Asia—Olga Bay, or Port Sir Michael Seymour—is 
secured as the future commercial outlet of the whole Amur basin. 
That this result is inevitable, any one who has watched the process 
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of settlement in a new colony will have no difficulty in predicting, 
According to the report of the indefatigable traveller V eniukof, the 
Usuri is navigable for steamers or other vessels drawing seven feet 
of water, from its junction with the Amur to the confluence of the 
Sungachan, a distance of about 220 miles in an air-line. The valley 
of the river, and also the numerous lateral valleys which, running 
through Seen territory, join the main stream on the eastern bank. 
are nearly every where fit for settlement; the land is very often of 
the finest description; the timber is large and valuable; and the 
comparative warmth of the climate allows of a greater variety of 
vegetable productions coming to maturity than in any other portion 
of the Amur basin. So ev ident are the superior attractions of this 
portion of the newly annexed territory, that in 1860 twenty-four 
Russian stations had already been established at different points 
in the Usuri valley. But where will be the commercial outlet ? 
Not up at Nicolaievsk, where, 500 miles to the north, the Amur, 
useless for half the year, rolls its turbid waters into the shallow 
Liman,—not at Castries Bay, with its eternal gloom, and the necessity 
ofa transhipment and land- portage, in order to Teach it,—but at 
Olga Lay, whose land-locked waters frost never conge als, and the 
voyage to which from Europe is shorter by some 700 miles than 
that to the mouth of the Amur. The only difficulty, and it is cer- 
tainly a considerable one, is the land-transit between the sea and the 
head of the navigation on the Usuri or its tributaries, a break of 
about 130 miles. The coast- range, however, is low; and there 1s 
nothing to prevent a good road, and ultimately a railroad, from being 
carried across it. It may be fully expected that, before fifty years 
have elapsed, Olga Bay will be one of the most important centres 
of navigation and commerce in the region of the Western Pacific. 


60. Three years ago the Prussian government for the first time 
sent an embassy to Persia. The envoy, Baron Minutoli, died in the 
neighbourhood of Shiraz, and his companion and seeretary, the well- 
known Egyptologist, Dr. Brugsch, wrote an account of the mission, 
of which we have seen only t the first and probably least interesting 
volume. Unfortunately, the subject affords few opportunities for the 
display of the great historical learning of the author; and he tells us 
more about physical discomforts and official pomp ‘than would be 
pardonable in an experienced diplomatist. Half the volume 1s occu- 
pied with the journey through Constantinople and the Caucasus to 
the Persian frontier. Off the co oast of Epirus, the travellers were 
shown the spot where Aphrodite sprang from the sea-foam. They 
found the memory of the Argonauts and the Golden Fleece still fresh 
among the inhabitants of C olchis (p. 53); they journeyed for many 
days in sight of Mount Ararat; discussed to their own satisfaction 
the site of Eden (p. 146); and ‘altel, in the Armenian oraveyard 
of N: uhitschewan, the tomb of Noah (p. 150). Haxthausen relates 
that the daughters of Circassia prefer to be slaves with the barbarous 
Turk rather than to be free in their native land; but Dr. Brugsch 
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declares that, in order to escape the hands of Russian deliverers, they 
throw themselves out of the captured slavers into the sea (p- 46). 
This is the traveller’s license; but it is hard to be told by one of the 
frst scholars in Europe that Armenia was converted by St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus, who thereupon received the title of L//uminator (p. 132). 
Dr. Brugsch is a safer guide in profane history. Sir Henry Raw- 
linson assured him that the land and people of Iran have remained 
unchanged since the days of Cyrus. “ Foreign invaders, during two 
thousand years, have been no more able to destroy the outward fea- 
tures of the Persian race than to strike out from the book of history 
the mental qualities, the character, and the language, of the ancient 
people of Iran” (p. 218). Remembering that Xerxes caused his army 
to defile between the two halves of the body of a human victim, our 
author was much pleased to find a similar custom—in which, how- 
ever, the victim was only a slaughtered !amb—performed in honour 
of the Prussian Embassy the moment they had crossed the Araxes. 
It was often repeated in the course of their journey (p. 159). In 
other respects, the progress of civilisation in Persia has been more 
rapid. A great noble informed the envoy that the tedious post would 
be done away with as soon as the electric telegraph was completed, 
and shook with laughter at the notion that Persians might not be 
rich enough to abandon entirely the cheaper and homelier mode of 
communication (p. 186). At Hamadan, Dr. Brugsch saw the tomb 
of Avicenna, and a sepulchre which the Persians say is that of Ben- 
jamin, but which the Jews reverence as that of Esther, whose history 
they transplant from Susa to Ecbatana. One piece of sculptured 
granite was all he could find above ground of the ancient capital of 
Media (p. 379). 

Like all other travellers, Dr. Brugsch describes the Persians as 
intelligent, shrewd, incredulous, patient, indolent, and corrupt. ‘* The 
world may become a desert, after my death” (p. 163), is a proverb 
which explains both disregard for posterity and contempt for an- 
tiquity, tradition, and authority. This is the point in the Persian 
character in which the author finds the key to the ruin and desolation 
of the country. He relates another fact which possesses hardly less 
significance. The Persian is overrun with all kinds of vermin, but 
he never destroys it. If such a creature is very troublesome, he 
catches it tenderly, and deposits it with care on the ground (p. 166). 
Of men like these, slavery is the part and heritage for ever. We 
can well believe the Persian friend who assured our author that the 
people know as well as the inhabitants of Frangistan that they are 
villanously pillaged and oppressed, and that a European sovernment 
Weuld soon restore prosperity and open out the resources of the 
country, But they are apathetic, and fear that a European power 
Would persecute the Mahomedan religion (p. 251). And yet they 
are not, like the Turks, a religious people. “ Prayer is no affair of 
the common Persians,” says our author; “and deeply as I was 
touched by the constant spectacle of Arabs at their prayers on the 
‘\ue or in the desert, rarely had I a chance of seeing a Persian pray, 
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and there was nothing impressive in the sight of the few believers 
I met with on the Persian soil” (p. 855). In spite of this indiffer- 
ence, the priests are extremely powerful Their unseen influence jg 
a constant curb on the power of the Shah, and they are in an attj- 
tude of confirmed and permanent hostility to the dynasty of the Kad- 
= The present Shah, whose portrait in the volume before us 
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presses energy, intelligence, and craft, has increased this enmity by 
Juropean civilisation. By dismiss. 
ing the Grand Vizier, and taking the government into his own hands, 
he has incurred all the responsibility and odium which is excited 
against a despotic government, not only by tyranny and corruption, 
but by all those ills which the state can neither cause nor cure, 
There is one strange difference between the Persian and the Turkish 
systems, which makes polygamy produce exactly opposite political 

effects in the two countries. At the Ottoman court, it 1s a tradition 
that brothers imperil the unity and safety of the crown, and for ages 
they have been destroyed accordingly. Tn Persia, they are reckoned 
the most important auxiliaries and props of the ecninie. All the high 
offices in the land are in the hands of members of the imperial family, 
Which is numerous enough to fill them all. The Shah Feth-Ali, who 
died in 1854, left a posterity of 784 direct descendants. Probably 
this inversion of the Turkish practice, which Dr. Brugsch laments, 


may be due to a very simple cause. ‘The Kadjars are usurpers. 
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Unlike the descendants of Othman, they are not connected with the 
early history and ihe rise of the dominant race, and are not identi- 
fied, like the | family of Amurath and Mahomed IL, with the conquest 
of the territory and the es tablishment of empire over many subject 
races, ‘| hey are not linked by di scent, or by tradition, or by inter- 
ests, with any part of the ane tale and therefore they naturally 
seek to strengthen themselves by connections which Eastern habits 
will before long convert from a class into a tribe. 


61, Captain Mayne makes very few additions to our knowledge 
of British Columbia. <A large part of his time was spent on board 
the Government surveying ship; and his amelie: of investigating 
he capabilities of the interior were not numerous. What information 
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he does give 1s mostly t: iken from the last Blue-book on the subject: 
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see what is gained 1 yy reprinting the Governor’s despatches in an 
octavo volume when they have alrea ly appeared in a folio pamphlet. 
The most useful part ot the book is the account ot the different me- 
thods of mining, which is a record of the writer’s actual observations 
—not in British Columbia, but in California. What we chietly 
want to know about British Columbia is to what extent its soil and 
climate are fitted for farming; but this is just what no traveller can 
tell us. There seems to be a cood dea! of open land towards the 
south-east, which, from the richness of the natural crasses, might be 
turned to account in stock-farming. But unfortunately this district 
is quite removed from the gold region, and has therefore no present 
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means of attra cting Si sttlers, The richest mines lie some — 
of miles away, in the angle formed by the great bend of — Fraser 


River; and it t1S 1 now expec ‘ted that eold will | be f found 1 lnk eo abi in- 


dance still further 1 QO th Qe north, along t the upper yaters oO as Peace 
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this time, has hardly justific “lt the expecti ations of its founders. Sut 
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while so many of our more productive colonies are still to a great 


extent unoccupied, this Sub-arctic region can hardly expect to make 
very rapid progress. ‘The gold fever may carry people to its shores, 
and even keep them there; but while it has foree enough to do that, 
it is not likely to allow them to turn their thoughts to other occupa- 


tions. 
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62. The volume of M. Darcel on his artistic tour in Germany is 
written In a pleasant style, and contains the impressions of a learned 
French archaologist well known to art-students by his articles in 
Didron’s Annales onset ite M. Darcel, having been sent to 
Vienna by the Imperial Government, at the end of last year, to visit 
he Archeological exhib ition then open in that city, and to report on 
e industrial arts of the Middle Ages in Germany, prolonged his 
journey, and visited several of the principal cities. He describes 
not only the m« numents, but the manners and customs of the people 
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adapted to the chmate of Bavaria, a nd v ie ‘he makes some obser- 


vations on the true principles of class-staining, and an nealect ol 
these by the Munich artists; and so returns by Frankfort and Cologne. 
ill be weleomed by all those who take an interest in 
early art. The information it contains is cenerally very correct; 
Haarlem with 
Thierry Stuerbout, and n _ es William of Cologne the pupil of Ste- 
phen L othen er, who was his master. 
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man put his heart to the proof of an assertion in the truth of which 
he himself does not believe 7” That is the question to which he 
evidently sees no answer. ‘lo Felix Graham “ the absolute truth ip 
this matter was of great moment.” That, he maintains, is the only 
spirit in which an honest man will nelieiteiiee the defence of a pri- 
soner. Now, without doubt, the absolute truth 1s the supreme object 
in the m: iter ; ; but how is its attainment most likely to be secured ? 
We Englishmen think, by the division of labour. That is the key 
to our system of advocacy. We intrust to the counsel the task of 
bringing out and putting in order the facts on each side, to the 
judge the duty of determining whether the evidence offered in sup- 
port of these facts is legally admissible, to the j jury the responsibility 
of deciding whether the facts themselv es have been proved. Here 
is a complex machinery, the result of whose action is, on the whole, 
the discovery of truth; but that result can only be arrived at by the 
cooperation of the several parts. The counsel have no more right 
to usurp the functions of the jury than the jury have to usurp the 
functions of the counsel. Suppose the prisoner’s advocate believes 
him to be really guilty. Upon what is his belief based? If upon 
direct knowledge of facts, he has no business to be his counsel ; his 
proper place is in the witness-box. If only upon his own deductions 
from the evidence, he has not to return the verdict; he has only to 
lay before the jury one half of the materials from which they are to 
draw their conclusion. How does his private estimate of the worth 
of the half he contributes affect the question? “ The fighting of a 
battle without belief,” says Mr. Trollope, “ 1s, I think, the sorriest 
task which ever falls to the lot of any man.” Granted. But it 1s 
not a task which need ever fall to the lot of a counsel for the defence, 
however weak his case m: iy be. In a criminal trial there is always 
a battle to be fought in which any man may believe,—the taking 
care that no accused person shall be convicted w ithout amply sul- 
ficient proof, that the jury shall not come to a decision without 
knowing all that can be said for him as well as against him. 

Let us take the instance with which Mr. Trollope has supplied 
us. Setting aside the assertions of his own individual belief of 
Lady Mason’s innocence, which were in no way called for by his 
duty as an advocate, what does Mr. Furnival’s speech amount to ? 
Simply to this: he puts before the jury the strong @ priort Im- 
probability that a woman of unblemished character and antecedents 
should be guilty of the double crime of forgery and perjury. 
Undoubtedly there was that improbability, and justic e demanded 
that the jury should not be allowed to leave its existence out of 
sight. Whether it outweighed or was outweighed by the opposite 
improt bability of the witnesses being perjured, it was not Mr. Furni- 

val’s duty to decide: nor did it become any the more his duty 
because he thought that the decision, when given, ought in justice to 
be against his chent. The only consistent inference from Mr. Trol- 
lope’s theory is, that instead of the prosecution and the defence 
being intrusted to counsel, there should be a public officer employ ed 
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to draw up a statement of both sides of every case, and lay it before 
the jury. -\ny one who has ever tried to do this kind of thing for 
himself will know how very inadequate his representation of the 
reuments on one side or the other is apt to be. 
~ Bad, however, as the whole system of advocacy is in Mr. Trol- 
lope’s eyes, there is one spot blacker than the rest. Cross-examina- 
tion he can compare only to the thumbscrew and the rack: it is 
equally barbarous and equally useless. Let us again test his objec- 
tion by his own instances. When Felix Graham hears Mr. Chaftfan- 
brass attempting to destroy Dockwrath’s credit as a witness, by show- 
ing that he had interested motives in giving his evidence, he is simply 
disousted. Ile will not allow that the man’s character can affect the 
truth of his statement, unless other reasons can be shown why the 
statement is unworthy of belief. In other words, it is irrelevant to 
show that a witness has any motive tor telling lies, unless it has been 
already proved that he has told them, in which case the question of 
motive becomes of no moment. But in balancing probabilities for 
and against Lady Mason’s innocence, the fact that a low attorney’s 
interest lay on the side of perjuring himself was some small evidence, 
and as such was rightly brought before the jury. Still more are 
Graham’s feelings outraged by Mr. Furnival’s treatment of John Ken- 
neby. Ie sees that Kenneby “is making an honest painful effort to 
speak the truth,” and “his gall rises” when he sees his presence of 
mind destroyed by the process of cross-examination. The question, 
however, is not as to the honesty, but as to the success, of the effort; and 
with persons of inaccurate observation, imperfect memory, and con- 
fused habits of thought, the purpose and wish to speak the truth are 
not at all the same thing as actually speaking it. The servant who 
said, “I know I fibs dreadful; but believe me, miss, I never finds 
out I have fibbed till they tells me so,” would never, if Mr. ‘Trollope 
had his wish, have made that discovery at all; ror to have told her 
that she fibbed would have been to destroy the presence of mind of a 
person who was making “an honest and painful effort to speak the 
truth.” “I have heard,” says Miss Nightingale, “thirteen persons 
corcur in declaring that a fourteenth, who had never left his bed, went 
to a distant chapel every morning at seven o’clock. I have heard 
persons in perfect good faith declare that a man came to dine every 
day at the house where they lived who had never dined there once.” 
What are we to say to these “ honest and painful efforts”? Suppos- 
Ing that these statements had been given in evidence at a trial, would 
the discovery of truth be furthered by only allowing them to be dis- 
proved by other evidence, and rejecting as unfair any cross-examin- 
ation which went to show that the witnesses who made them were 
persons of an inaccurate and confused habit of mind. Cross-exa- 
mination may often fail in eliciting truth; but it is a test, though a 
tough one, of the witness's capacity for telling truth. 

But the purpose with which Orley Farm has been written is not 
put forward prominently enough to injure the story. Mr. ‘Trollope 
has never risen so high in the delineation of character as in Lady 
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Mason and Sir Peregrine Orme. To make the principal heroine of 
a novel a woman of forty, living on an estate which she gained foy 


her son by forgery and false swearing twenty years before, is a hold 


effort. And perhaps to make an old man of seventy fall in love with 
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saving to his future father-in-law, “ I fear [ am a barrister not in- 
tending to succeed.” But the whole narrative of Graham's court- 
ship belongs to the world of fiction; and, indeed, while the moral tone 
of the common-law Bar is unchanged, that is the only world in 
; 
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Which even a judges inierest eould do much for a man who will not 
take a brief unless he is convinces 
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It is not, however, the portraiture of his principal characters 


that Mr. Tre lo] e's power is most conspicuous. No other novelist 
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istress in Lancashire and the adjoining counties has egradu- 
ally assumed proportions which give it a prominent place among the 
eatoel” ; ; ; ) ‘ ‘ > 

economical questions ot the day, and invest 1t with a 


Distress in character of pohtical ana viniaie The oe a 
the Cotton duetion of the time lmm liately preceding the war 
District America had so kt the market with cotton 


goods that no scarcity of them has been at present 

experienced by the general public; while the uncertainty which is 

felt as to the duration of the war itself has been all alone combined 

with a belief that very little cotton has really been destroyed in the 

Southern States, and that from 2,000,000 to 4, 000,000 bales are only 

awaiting the cessation of hostilities to be immed eaters threwn upon 
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‘ish market. ‘These causes have ele 
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cesstully or not, to obtain the raw mate e from other countries than 
America. The result has been a progressive closing of the mills, and 
a steady continuous advance in the pauper!sation of the district. ‘The 
ruin of the operatives necessarily involves that of the small trades- 
men who directly depend on them; and as these sink down from 
ratepayers into recipients of relief, they communicate to the classes 
inmediately above them the shock which has been fatal to themselves. 
The master manufacturers are by no means the last upon whom the 
calamity falls. Two-thirds of the capital employed in their trade is 
locked up in mills and machinery; and not only does this remain en- 


tirely nnproduetivg in the ease of a closed mill, but the OUT a ngs ior 
rent and tor the care and deterioration of esilunie as well as the 
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heavily-augmented charges for poor-rate, have to be met out of the 
remaining third of the capital, 

The state _ the district was brought before Parliament as it was 
about to separate for the recess. There were at that time 125,000 
paupers in ee. unions allected, of whom 40,000 were persons to 
Whom such a position was altogether new; and the number was 
Increasing at the rate of from 1000 to 1500 weekly. But these 
figures were not an adequate measure of the amount of distress. 
The benefit societies were breaking down; large Sulus had been 
raised in the district and contributed from cther quarters to sup- 
plement the rates: and the rates themselves had bi oun to become 
a nominal charge on the smaller occupants, and a a 
heavier burden on the others. There were parishes in which it had 
become necessary to deduct fifty per cent of the rate because the 
shopkee epers were not in a condition to os 

Lhe Government measure introduced | yy Mr. Villiers saa to 
meet the crisis by a simple application of the principle of a rate in 
aid. It provided that when the expenditure of a parish exceeded the 
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average by two-thirds, the excess should fall on the union; and that 
when the expenditure of the union was in the same position, the ex- 
cess should be thrown on the county. The principle of a rate in aid 
was derived from the Act of Elizabeth, and found considerable favour 
among members not specially connected with Lancashire and the ad- 
joining counties. But the Bill was not popular in the districts im- 
mediately concerned ; and their representatives showed a strong 
desire that the power of borrowing on the security of the rates should 
be granted, instead of the power of calling for a rate inaid. From an- 
other quarter it was urged that instead of taking the difference between 
exceptional and average expenditure as the test of the necessity for 
relief, a fixed amount should in all cases be attained by the rate be- 
fore any new powers, whether of borrowing or of obtaining a rate in 
aid, should come into operation. The result of several discussions 
vas a compromise, in which success was unfortunately achieved by 
some of the worst portions of either scheme. ‘The measure which 
actually became law on the 7th of August fixes an absolute expendi- 
ture of three shillings in the pound, irrespective of the average amount 
of the rate, as the point at which a parish may obtain relief, and 
affords the relief by a rate in aid from the other parishes of the union, 
When the expenditure of the whole union exceeds the same absolute 
standard, it provides that the guardians may obtain authority from 
the Poor-Law Board to borrow the amount of the excess; and when 
more than five shillings has been spent, the Poor-Law Board is simi- 
larly empowered to apportion the excess over the unions of the 
county. The Act expires on the Ist of March 1863. 

The English law asserts, on behalf of the poor man, an absolute 
right to support, so long as the community he belongs to possesses 
any property from which his support can be drawn. In a time of 
local distress, therefore, the object of special legislation is not to pro- 
vide food for the poor, but to relieve the ratepayers from exceptional 
pressure. That pressure is measured not by the total amount of the 
rate, but by the amount of its excess over the average. In the ordi- 
nary course of things, the rate comes ultimately out of real property, 
for though it is paid originally by the occupant, it has first been reck- 
oned in the fixing of his rent; but a sudden increase falls really on 
the occupant, because the natural law by which the burden passes 
on from him to the owner can only come into operation after an in- 
terval of time. Now, the highest object of economic legislation 1s 
to release the facts which occasion it from all abnormal and ex- 
ceptional conditions, and so to restore them to the dominion of those 
natural laws to which they owe subjection. In the present case, the 
interval which divides the law from the facts is one of time; and it 
can only be taken out of the way by either roughly levying the extra 
rate at once on the owners of property, which would be a theoretl- 
cally imperfect and practically impossible solution of the difficulty, 
or by so postponing the call upon the original ratepayers that the 
certain prospect of it may meanwhile restore the normal relations 
between rent and rates. Again: it is not consistent either with @ 
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healthy moral tone, or with a sound economical system, that a mar 
should throw himself on the resources of others before he has ex- 
hausted his own. ‘The savings of the past must be applied to the 
needs of the present, before an individual claim for support can be 
established against the community. But the past and present com- 
hined create resources in the future; and a man’s credit is an essen- 
tial part of his wealth. Society, moreover, has an interest in the 
wealth of its members; so that an individual who throws himself on 
the community, while his own credit remains untouched, not only 
annihilates that credit, but in doing so robs the community to the 
extent of the wealth he destroys. What is thus economically true 
of the individual man is, in like manner, true of the larger units 
which compose the body-politic. ‘Those units are differently defined 
in different countries, according to the history and sentiment of the 
nation: in France, perhaps, there is none at all between the family 
and the State; but with us the parish, the union, and the county, 
each supply a real social bond. ‘That which possesses credit has not 
exhausted its own resourses until it has made use of its credit; and 
to compel a parish, or union, or county, in such a position, to levy 
arate In aid on its neighbours for the maintenance of its own poor, 
is to compel it to commit an act of spoliation. 

Practically, a loan has this further superiority over a rate in aid, 
that it is voluntary instead of being forced. It confers no arbitary 
powers, deranges no natural processes. It makes use of the money 
which was seeking employment, instead of that which was struggling 
to escape from it, and relieves the distress by a spontaneous instead 
of an artificial agency. The laws of nature are more beneficent than 
the devices of man. To increase the poor-rate considerably at a 
moment of exceptional distress is necessarily to increase the distress. 
It is analogous to paying off the national debt in a time of unusual 
national expenditure. ‘The rate, as it rises, retreats continually from 
the smaller to the larger occupier; and at every step it falls with 
accumulated force in proportion to the spread of the ruin it has left 
behind. Nothing can prevent these results; and the sight and proof 
of them are the only conditions on which men will tolerate the bar- 
barous expedient of a rate in aid, with its array of arbitrary powers, 
and its blind levelling operation. ‘To liberate the distressed com- 
munities from those restrictions which hindered their own manage- 
ment of their own resources, would have been in every way a juster 
and sounder policy than to enable them to wind the chain of their 
sulering round their neighbours. Power over other men is not 
freedom, and to pauperise them is not the way to advance or to save 
Cur own prosperity. If authority had at once been granted to raise 
money on the rates, instead of to levy a contribution on the adjoining 
districts, there would have been far less destitution now. The ope- 
ratlves might have received relief on a scale which it is impossible to 
aiiord them out of rates kept down, as much as possible, by a legiti- 
mate and imperative regard to the catastrophe which must follow on 
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every addition to them, And this would have enabled the smal] shop- 
keepers, and O thers ] 1h the e slass imme dia te ly above the operatives, to 
pass through the diffic ulty, not, indeed, without intense suffering Jb 
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This plan was proposed by Mr. Cobden; and no serious objection 
was ureed aniient it in Parhament by any advocate for the admis- 
sion of the borrowing principle, But of course it became practical] y 
impossible when the borrowing principle itself was neutralised by its 


absurd and fatal combination with Sent of the rate in aid. 
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August, a sudden rise in the ratio of increase of the distress 
vindicated the wisdom of special legislative provisions on the subject, 
acainst Mr. Bouverie and others who had depreciated the extent of 
the necessity. July had closed with 125,000 paupers; at the end of 
August there were 151,000, and at the end of September 174,000. 
In October the average weekly increase exceeded 10,000, the returns 
at the end of that month showing a total of 227,000. The first 
week of November added 11,000; the second week another ] 1,000; 
the an lweek 12,000 more; the fourth week something under 9000. 
At the end of the month the total was 268,969; showing an increase 
ot nee 200,000 pe the number at the corresponding period of 
1sol. OF this t — al, 10 06,248 » were su pported solely from the poor- 
rates, and 162 , besides receiving lezal relief, were being assisted 
by the sdieihie relief committees which have been organised im the 
district or in London. In addition to these 268,969, however, there 
were 179,986 persons receiving help from the relief committees, 
without drawing in any way on the rates; and the total mumber ot 
persons, therefore, who were dependent either on parochial relief, or 
on voluntary charity, or on both combined, 


was 448.955, The first 
week of De cember shows a further addition of 53690: but from this 
pot the fall in the ratio of increase, which had begun in the last 
week of November, passes into an actual decrease: and the second 
week of December exhihits a reduction of 4350, and the third week 
a further reduction of 2580. What variation, or whether any varla- 
tion, has taken place, since the end of November, in the number of 
persons aided exclusively by the relief committees we have at pre- 
sent no means of knowing. The Central Executive Relief Com- 
mittee, in their report dated the 15th of Nee, speak of an in- 
1 their funds as probable for some time to come ; 
but supposing the number of persons re = by volunt: ry charity 
to have remained st: ationary since the end of November a total ol 


445.7 Ld ov es the measure of the distress vA the end of the third 
week in December. 
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The wages of an operative in the cotton district provide, on an 
average, an income which is variously reckoned at from five to six 
shillings a head for each member of the { family. At the lower rate, 
the current loss of wages may now be taken at 111,429/. a week. 
To meet it, the rates have been raised in the proportion of about seven 
to one as compared with their amount at the corresponding period 
of 1861; and the aim of the relief committees 1s so to sup plement the 
action of the Poor-Law as to ensure an income of two shill lings a head 
to each person, exclusive of provision for clothing and fuel. This 
is probably the lowest rate at which the health of the population 
Call be preserved through the winter: though hitherto there appears 
to have been a remarkable absence of positive cist ase, even in places 
where the relief did not average more than from one-and-sixpence 
to pm ag a head. Until the publication of the Regis- 
trar-General’s returns for the quarter ending on the 81st of De cem- 
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r effects of the distress. The prevalence of disease and 
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death amongst young children will no doubt be under the average, 
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and amongst old persons above it; but, between those two extremes, 
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the direct results of poverty and de ‘pre ssion will be tempered by the 
operation of many countervailing influences, such as the greate1 
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purity of the atmosphere, the exeniption from unwholesome Cll} L Oi 


ment, and the diminution of drunkenness. On the other hand, the 
labour of the stone-yard is a severe trial for men accustomed to the 
indoor work of the factories: and their necessary unskilfulness at it 
is said to be a fruitful source of injury to themselves and others. 
This work also hardens and stiffens the hands, which require to be 
deli icate and es ein order to carry on the processes of the cotton 
manuiacture. It thus unfits the men for their own proper occupa- 
tion, and is open to serious objection on grounds wait sonar. as well 
as of humanity, The labour test may be safely relaxe when thi 
unwillineness with which relief is received is fully established with- 

out it. In addition to the sewing classes for girls, “which are in 
successful o pe ration throw zh the district, schools at which boys and 
adults receiving relief are required to thes 1d have been established 
in many places; and drill and games have been in some instances 
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adopted by way of employment. The sanction given to schemes of 
this kind is al bundantly justified by the effect they are calculated 
produce on the moral and physical condition of the population. 

The iecrease of crime is remarkable. It } eran with the early 
days of the distre ss, and has continued to the present time. Within 
a period of six wee ha the news ‘pape rs of the district hel to report 
five n naiden pe tty se sslons; and the actual ch: reves are mostly small 
ones, against boys who have been left without their usual restraints. 
The attitude of the men in this respect bears witness not only to 
their self ontrol, but also to their intelligence. It shows an under- 
Standing of the pressure under which the capital of the cotton- 
trade is suffering, and an appreciation of the ~ avy sacrifices which 
the mi isters, as a body, have made on their behalf. A similar testi- 
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mony to the strength and disinterestedness of their political con- 
victions is afforded by the absence of any agitation amongst them 
to induce the Government to take measures to shorten the period of 
trial. While in other parts of England, and in other classes, the idea 
of mediation in America has become familiar, it is still resolutely 
rejected by those who would chiefly benefit by its consequences, 
Thus it has happened that, while the misery has fallen on that por- 
tion of the population which is least well affected towards the Go- 
vernment, those radical and democratic opinions which make them 
sympathise with the Northern cause, have powerfully aided in pre- 
venting them from seeking relief through political action. At a 
great meeting at Staleybridge, held on the 30th of September, a 
resolution declaring that the rebellion of the Southern States is the 
sole cause of the distress was carried by acclamation ;—a lesson for 
those who think that material interests are supreme in their influ- 
ence over popular movements. 


In the course of October events occurred which made it probable 
that a European mediation in the American quarrel was approaching. 
M-Clellan had succeeded in repelling the invasion of 

Question of Maryland, and had established himself on the right 

Mediation bank of the Potomac. WUere, during many weeks, in 

in America. spite of reiterated orders from Washington, he re- 

mained inactive, and steadily refused to advance 
against the enemy, whose outposts were in front of his own. Both 
parties had succeeded in repelling an invasion ; and it appeared that 
neither was strong enough to maintain himself in the heart of the 
hostile territory. Whilst the balance of power was restored at the 
seat of war, and the military reputation uf both North and South had 
been vindicated by alternate success, the supremacy of the War party 
in the Union was seriously threatened. The Democratic party was 
growing rapidly in strength and courage; it was certain that it would 
gain considerably in the elections of November; and the illegal acts 
of the President, especially his scheme of emancipation, had alienated 
the judicial authorities of the United States from his cause. 

The progress of opinion in England kept pace with these events. At 
many public dinners and agricultural meetings, Conservative speakers 
expressed themselves strongly in favour of the South; and even ad- 
vanced Liberals spoke of the hopelessness of a Northern triumph, 
and of the useless prolongation of the war. On the 7th of October 
Mr. Gladstone made a speech at Newcastle, in which he used the 
following words: “I think we are pretty much of one mind as to what 
is to come. We know quite well that the people of the Northern 
States have not yet drunk of the cup—they are still trying to hold 
it tar from their lips—the cup which all the rest of the world see they 
nevertheless must drink of. We lay have our own opinions about 
slavery; we may be for or against the South; but there is no doubt 
that Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South have made an 
army ; they are making, it appears, a navy; and they have made 
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what is more than either—they have made a nation. I cannot say 
that I have viewed with any regret their failure to establish them- 
selves in Maryland. It appears to me too probable that if they 
had been able to establish themselves there, the consequence of their 
military success in that ageressive movement would have been, that 
4 political party favourable to them would have obtained power in 
that State, that they would have contracted actual or virtual engage- 
ments with that political party, and that the existence of those en- 
cagements, hampering them in their future negotiations with the 
Northern States, might have created a new obstacle to peace. Now 
from the bottom of our hearts we should desire that no new obstacle 
to peace should start up. We may anticipate with certainty the 
success of the Southern States, so far as regards their separation from 
the North. I cannot but believe that that event is as certain as any 
event yet future and contingent can be.” At the same time he de- 
clared that, in his opinion, the Government had shown too much favour 
tothe North, and that, if either party could complain of England, the 
South would have the best right to do it. These opinions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were contradicted almost immediately 
by two of his colleagues, Sir G. C. Lewis and the Duke of Somerset. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the Cabinet was divided on the ques- 
tion of recognition; and it was believed that Mr. Gladstone would be 
supported by several of the Ministers when the question should be 
brought before them. 

On the 30th of October, the French Government proposed to 
Great Britain and Russia to join in proposing a suspension of hosti- 
lities for six months. ‘There was established between the bellige- 
rents from the commencement of the war an equality of force, which 
since then has been almost constantly maintained, and yet, after the 
shedding of so much blood, they now find themselves in this respect 
in a situation which has not sensibly changed. Nothing authorises us 
soon to foresee more decisive military operations. According to the 
last information which has reached Europe, the two armies must be, 
on the contrary, in a condition which would not allow cither the one 
or the other to hope speedily to obtain advantages sufficiently marked 
to make the balance incline, and accelerate the conclusion of peace.” 

On the 14th of November, Lord Russell conveyed in a despatch to 
Lord Cowley the refusal of the English Government to codperate in 
the proposal. After weighing all the information which has been 
received from America, her Majesty’s Government are led to the 
conclusion, that there is no ground at the present moment to hope 
that the Federal Government would accept the proposal suggested ; 
and a refusal from Washington at present would prevent any speedy 
renewal of the offer. Her Majesty's Government think, therefore, 
that it would be better to watch carefully the progress of opinion in 
America: and if, as there appears reason to hope, it may be found to 
have undergone, or may undergo hereafter, any change, the three 
Courts might then avail themselves of such change to offer their 
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friendly counsel with a greater prospect than now exists of its being 
accepted by the two contending parties.” 

The position of affairs has been but little altered by this abortive 
negotiation. The English Government, justifying its refusal hy the 
improbability of success, avoided giving any opinion on the question 
of recognition, on which it was notoriously divided. The success of 
the Democrats in the Northern States makes it like ly that a proposal 
of the kind will have a chance of being entertained more fayourah ly 
some months later. If this policy of co neiliation succeeds, the proposal 
of the maritime Powers may be renewed. The Government of Wash- 
ington has already been compelled to modify its arbitrary course: 
and the present session of Congress may alter very consideral ly the 
prospects of a peaceful mediation. 


The appeal for aid towards the relief of distress in Lancashire 
has been responded to cordially in Ireland; though some persons, 
forgetting how many of the men now ig 5 relief in Lanea- 

shire are Irish, not merely by descent but by ac- 
Irish Subserip- tual birth, Sos shown impatience at the notion of 
tion for the Re- subscriptions being sent to England from a country 
lief of Distress _ ie , 1 ‘ 
in Ataes Cathaen suffering itself so much from want as Ireland. <A 

District. meeting was held at Tralee on Tuesday, the 16th of 

December, at which almost all the gentlemen of the 
county, Protest: nt and Catholic, attended. The resolution in favour 
of the object of the meeting was seconded by the Catholic bishop, 
Dr. Moriarty, in a speech full of good sense and good feeling. He 
spoke very touchingly of the distress, actual and imminent, in the 
county itself, but at the same time urged the claim of the Lancashire 
operatives upon all Inishmen with much power and skill. Untor- 
tunately, an amendment was proposed by the O'Donoghue, which, 
though hardly going farther than the original resolution itself, was 
the occasion of a scene of tumult and uproar especially disgraceful 
in a meeting summoned for a purpose of charity. This, however, 1s 
an exceptional case; and whatever feeling may exist among [rish- 
men towards the English Government, it would be deplorable that it 
should operate to arrest their natural benevolence in the case of the 
people of England, whose individual charity has always been abun- 
dant in seasons of Irish distress. 


In the absence of themes of present excitement, Ireland ha 
spontaneously recurred to one of her - atest memories. ‘The move- 
ment for a statue of ( y"¢ ‘onnell has been very varmly 
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The proposed taken up by the people; but, as if with a cetel 
Statue of mination to justify what has been said of the na ional 
0’Connell. " en its 


Lat 
character, it had been scareely set on foot w! 

pee . ai 

adherents split into two classes—those who honoured 

O Connell as emancipator, and those who honoured him also 4s 
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repealer, Common sense dictates that any memorial of the kind 
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should be as comprehensive as possible; and the difficulty has, we 
believe, been solved by the proposal that the statue should bear 
n it the simple insc ape “ Q’Connell.” 
The period which has clapsed since O’Connell’s death, and the 
extreme weakness into which freland has sunk, make both the man 
and his work seem more remarkable, Less promising means and 
materials for the achievement of a great political result few leaders 
have ever had. His early experience of 1798 had burnt into his 
mind a sense both of the hopelessness and the horrors of insurrec- 
tion, which never left it for an hour. Yet, except in their physical 
force, their numbers, and their ee what means had the 
Irish Catholic democ racy of influencing the distant Government of 
England? What O'Connell had to “aes was, to produce a 
condition of standing menace without its ever becoming more than 
menace; to raise to the highest pitch of excitement a people among 
the most excitable on earth, and yet to restrain them from stepping 
across the boundaries of legality, or giving an opportunity to a 
covernment most vigilant to punish both by law and arms. ‘To do 
this, it was essential to obtain unbounded control over the people. 
And this O’Connell achieved by a combination of qualities such as a 
thousand years may not see again assembled in one man. His elo- 
_ completely unrivalled in popular effect, was aided by a 
najestic presence, and a voice at once musical and so powerful that 
its tones were heard with ease thrilling to the limits of the multitude 
whom he used to address in the open air. His legal skill (at West 
Prius he was the first lawyer in his day) inspired confidence in the 
prudence of his recommendations ; and he had in a high degree 
that mixture of audacity and artifice which has always been the 
characteristic of men who have taken a foremost part in civil affairs. 
He was infinitely versatile, and not very scrupulous as to means. 
Like Napole on, he was very toler: int of difference of opinion in con- 
versation or in council, but of any public opposition utterly intoler- 
ant. He could not as the slichte ‘st symptom which | oked like 
a blow aimed at his supremacy. But his great key to the hearts of 
the Irish people was his thorough knowledge of them and sympathy 
with them. He had uncommon powers of humour and p item but 
both were Irish in character to the highest degree. These gifts were 
the secret of his marvellous asce ndancy over the Irish people. It is 
NO exaggeration to say that at one time there were close on a million 
of grown men who would have freely given their lives for him. He 
would not perhaps have succeed ed in winning Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, if he had not been aided by the Whig party in England ; but 
as little would the latter have been able to make the principles of 
religio us liberty triump h in the face of the prejudices of England, if 


i had not been for the power of O'Connell, and the admirable use 
he mi ide ot it. 


upYy! 


Whether he was ever sincere in his agitation for the repe al of 
‘ne Union has been often made a question. So far as genuine desire 
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‘S Concerned, there can hardly be a doubt but that the restoration of 
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self-government to Ireland was a measure he longed for with his 
whole heart and soul. It would have given to his race and people 
all that they yearned for, and made himself scarcely less than a king 
And there seem to have been two periods—first, in the intoxication 
of success after 1829, and secondly, in the intoxication of the Monster 
Meetings of 1843—in which his temperament was too strong for his 
reason, and he persuaded himself that success was possible. But 
habitually his mind was too clear-sighted to be duped as to the 
possibilities of things. He must have seen that against England, 
resolute to maintain her supremacy, there was no means of Victory 
short of that terrible arbitrament which he so wisely shrank from, 
3ut he thought that again, as before, the threatening attitude and 
formidable numbers of the Irish masses might be made the means of 
obtaining, if not repeal, yet many important concessions ; and per- 
haps this would have been the case if England had been then in- 
volved in war, or less united than in fact she was. 


In the spring of 1859, the general feeling throughout Germany 
was so strong in favour of an intervention in the Italian war, that 
even the exclusive Prussian press could not escape its 
influence. ‘The indecision and delay of the Prussian 
government disabled the smaller states, and twice gave 
the French and Italian cause a triumph. That triumph was an 
epoch in the history of political parties in Germany. ‘The Gotha 
party raised its head at once. Austria was defeated ; the belief in 
her power was dissipated]; she was no longer the shield of the Con- 
federation, or the terror of its foes. France had come forth from the 
war victorious, and with an overwhelming strength that imperilled 
the independence of Germany. A closer union and more concentrated 
force was needed to protect it; and Prussia alone could be the uniting 
and protecting power. The most popular statesman in Germany, 
Heinrich von Gagern of Hesse Darmstadt, uttered a warning against 
trusting in a state which had just shown how little it deserved con- 
fidence. But the current was too powerful, and the recoil of Villa- 
franca was the creation of the Nationalverein. It was founded at 
Hanover, in a country where the memory of Prussian perfidy in 1803 
and 1806 still survived, and where the proximity of Prussia creates 
no sympathy or desire of annexation. Nor was its founder Prussian 
in his traditions. Count Bennigsen, the son of the famous general 
who headed the conspiracy against the Emperor Paul, and who com- 
manded the Russians at Eylau, had warmly supported, in the Hano- 
verian parliament, a declaration in favour of Austria as a German 
power at the beginning of the war. But he was the leader of the 
opposition against the minister Borries, and those who joined him 
were animated at first rather with the spirit of a liberal opposition 
against the Hanoverian government than by friendship for the Prus- 
sian. Liberalism was the original basis of the new association. This 
character was preserved when it was extended after meetings held at 
Kisenach, at Gotha, and at Frankfort. And the leader of the oppo- 
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sition in Hanover became president of the Vatonalvereim when it was 
adopted in all parts of Germany. The Hanoverian ministry was in 
greater fear of the op p' sition of Wuidhorst and Stiive than of Ben- 
nigsen, and suceeeded in excluding the two former from the parlia- 
ment. Wuidhorst and Stiive, thou: ch not of the same party in home 
olities, are both decided adversaries of Prussian annexation, and men 
of Grossdeutsch opinions. [fanover has a peculiar importance in the 
controversy, from its position. The Prussian government, in its 
schemes of aggrandisement, has always coveted the Hanoverian terri- 
tory beyou id eve ry other, on account of its ecoast-line. 

The Nationalverein, as a liberal more than as a national associa- 
tion, spread rapidly in the smaller states, the faults of the govern- 
ments aiding its growth. For, in the diminutive territories of Central 
Germany, where no foreign policy, no great measures of military 
defence, ‘and no vast public works, occupy the administr: ation, the offi- 
cial class, whose interest it is to make work for its own employment, 
enquires, meddles, and interferes in all the most private relations and 
occupations of the people. Discontent is therefore most general, and 
found a ready means of exhibiting itselfin the newly-organised society. 
Whilst the petty states inspired little loyalty or confidence, and Aus- 
tria, unpopular at all times, was now considered helpless and prostrate, 
the safety of the nation, it was very generally believed, could rest only 
in the hands of Prussia. It was proposed that the military, diplo- 

matic, and commercial concerns of Germany should be entrusted to 
the Prussian government, and that an inner confederation should be 
formed, from which Austria should be excluded. All this is not 
iounded on the good repute of Prussia only; in Holstein, for instance, 
the feeling against Prussia is more violent than against Denmark, and 
yet the majority of political men in Holstein belong to the National- 
vere. Here, confessional animosity against Austria makes up for 
the want of confidence in Prussia; for no part of Continental Europe 
Is sO int ensely intolerant as IIolstein. Nor is it proposed that the 
existing governments should lose the direction of home affairs. They 
would continue, their independence would be left to them; but at 
Berlin a ein iment elected by the Prussian people alone would de- 

cide upon the general i imperi al interests of Germ: iny, and the inhabi- 
tants of the other states would oceupy the position of the Soci to the 
Senate and the people of Rome. One Berlin writer, indeed, proposed 
In a semi-oflicial pamphlet, that at the en! of every session the de- 

puties of the other German parliaments should be at dmitted to bring 

before the parliament of Berlin their erievances against the severa! 
£overnments. The liberal party in Prussi: L encour: ized the National- 
veren; the conservatives and the Catholies opposed it; while the 
court bestowed its favour and countenance on Count Bennigsen. 

Such being the character of the national association, it failed to 

mbrace and to satisfy all the anxiety and craving fer a closer and a 
safer union which e very German shares, and which had become infi- 
hitel 'y stronger DY the events of 1859. ‘The defects of the feder: al 
CO! stitution were apparent; the nation was powerless in the affairs of 
VOL, II. xz 
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the world, and the desire to recover something of its old institutions 
and former i wer Was supported by all the most elevated sentiments 
The first scheme of Te form came from the Saxon minister, Baron 
Beust. It was so artificial that it had only the merit of having opened 
the way, and was answered by Count Bernstorff with a Prussia) 
counter-project for the creation of an inner confederacy between 
Prussia ar aa the smaller states, which was almost identical with the 
scheme of the Vatioit eit. Count Bernstorif eited the Le of 
Federation in support of his plan. is that act alw ys speaks of 
equal sovereign states, this was a sophism which laid the Prussian 
scheme open to a demolishing reply. Austria, the four kingdoms, 


y 
; , 7 Sea ; 
and several other states protested in identical notes against thi 


5 
. Y 
rpretation of the aw. i 


la ut they acknowledged the necessity of a 

my Po. 5 as + 

reform of the federal system, ai 1d gave hopes of its future accomplish- 
‘ i } ‘ 


ment. Prussia rejoined that it was impossible, and took up its ground 
on the side of the liberal movement. For the federal constitution 
cuarantees the sovereignty of each member, and is a hindrance to 
her aegrandisement which Prussia would be glad to remove. The 


ee | wera trie ots mo + siéep 4 ou 
rovernment of King | \\ Lijlam therefore allows ho OP POrcundey LO escape 
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of undermining the authority of the Diet, and the respect that it 
a * 7 . 7 . a 
CnyJOys. formerly occasions were not wantine in wilie h the ] Wnyo- 
tence Ol the iederal constitution was Marine ty show rs But of la 
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there has been a marked revival in the intluenee and the patriotic 
. } . } . , . , ' } 

energy of the Diet, and the ee ee ot Prussia has heen excited 

more than ever. In this cause the Prussian government 1s always 


a 


1 ° | 
ie to command the alhtance of the liberal party, and argues to show 
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that no Improvements can be m ade, consistently with the present insti- 
tutions, such as can satisfy the lecitimate demands of Germany. The 


liberal or re aan? unionists of the party of the Vationalver i 
proclaim, In like manner, them ene ibility of a mere confederacy ot 
lependent states with the claims of nation: ity, and with the just 
authority of Germany in the all urs of the world. 


The Prussian party naturally view with extreme diseust every 
scheme ot reform On the basis of the present constitution, and O; the 


ine 


equal independence of all the sovereign states. ‘The scheme proposed 
by Austria and seven sinaller states was extrenicly moderate. Several 
measures had been prepared by the Dict for the purpo se of intro- 
ducing a regular and uniform system of trade, communication, and 


. 
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if 
material interests generally throughout Germany. The united go- 
vernments proposed that these measures, instead of being left in the 
hands of a federal commiss ion, should be submitted to an assembly 
of delegates named for the purpose by each of the German parlia- 
ments. This + was aad as a beginning, which might lead to 
ereater changes if it obtained the s1 ipport of public opinion, and 
which saved the constitutional principle by making the present con- 
federation the starting-point of future reforms. For the broad ques- 
tion between Austria and the governments of the smaller states on 
the one hand, and Prussia and the Nationalverein on the other, 18 
whether the reforms, which all admit to be necessary, shall be in- 
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troduced legally and constitutionally, or whether they shall be ac- 
complished by violence, in defiance of the law and of the interests of 
the inferior states. 

The liberal party treated the proposed reforms with contempt. 
in the course of the suinmer a series of demonstrations were got up 
arainst it, and at public meetings many conflicts occurred between the 
Gotha and the Grossdeutsch parties. But meanwhile the grext constitu- 
tional struggle was fought out at Berlin between the military monarchy 
and the united liberals and democrats, and the popularity of Prussia 
heran to wane. The liberalism which the government had so often 
encouraged against its neighbours turned against itself, and the tra- 
ditions of the state were at issue with its modern ally. Supported 
by the Upper ilouse, Count Bismarck prorogued the parliament, and 
refused to give up the budget which the deputies had refused to 
sanction. A period commenced during which the constitution was 
suspended, and government un ‘ertook to call public feeling to its aid, 
and to obtain the means of overcoming the parliamentary resistance. 
Prussia had forfeited the sympathies of the German liberals; and it 
became impossible to operate against the proposed reform of the 
federal constitution on the original purely Prussian platiorm of the 
Gotha party. An alternative was sought by which the opposition 
against Austria and the Diet could be maintained with something 
that appealed more strongly to the popular feeling than the prospect 
of annexation under the military sceptre of King William I. For 
tuis purpose the aiionalverein adopted the constitution of 1848, 
which was the combined work of the Prussian party and the demo- 
crats. The first conceded many points to the others, because they 
believed that, if the imperial crown was once on the head of the 
Ning of Prussia, he would be strong enough to suppress democracy ; 
aud the democrats sufiered the election of the emperor, trusting that 
the fall of so many sovereigns would give an impetus to the revolu- 
tionary movement which the one remaining throne could not resist. 

In the estimation of a great part of the German people, the 
adherents of this scheme have the monopoly of political intelligence 
and the love of freedom. ‘They imagine that no party exists which 
desires to include Austria in any scheme of national unity, and 
at the same time to secure popular rights. On one side are the 
liberals of the Gotha party, or of the .Vateonalverein, some more 
Prussian and monarchiecal, others democratic, nearly all Protestant ; 
on the other, nothing but feudalists, reactionists, and Ultramontanes. 
According to the current nomenclature, all nobility 1s feudal, all that 
ls connected with the government is reactionary, and all the Catholics, 
and those Protestants who condemn the Italian revolution, are Ultra- 
montanes and obscurantists. But there subsists in reality a great 
mass of liberal and constitutional opinion on the other side; and the 
Grrossdeutsch party, now that the intention of the governments to 
promote federal reforms was evident, resolved to give them a popu- 
lar and national support. On the 7th and 8th of September, a few of 
the leaders met on the frontier of Austria and Bavaria, and drew 
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up an invitation to a great meeting of Grossdeutsch patriots, which 
all the leading men of th: at party were asked to sign. ‘The invitation 
contained only the negative sign of the party—no Germany withoy 
Austria. It received $2 signatures of conspicuous politicians from al] 
parts of Germany; and, on the 27th of October, 489 men assembled 
at Frankfort. 

Many various opinions were represented, for the idea that Ger. 
many is ‘indissol ubly connected with Austria recommends itself from 
many points of view; but the tone of the meeting was harmonious, 
and the language he ld towards Prussia and the Nationalver ein was 
generally pacific and dignified. The basis of discussion was the 
adoption or rejection of the combined project of federal reform. It 
was decided that the delegates ought to be accepted as a first step 
towards fulfilling the true wishes of the nation, because, although 
the scheme was insufficient in itself, it was a security for a gradual 
advance in the right direction, on the safe foundation of the existing 
law. One of the speakers, dw elling on the importance of the meeting, 
said, that the aid it would give to the governments, and the moral 
pressure it would exert upon them, would make up before long for 
the insignificance of the proposed reforms, and that, if an assembly 
of delegates from all Germany like that proposed had panei 3 in 1859, 
it would have given so powerful an expression to the national fee ling 
that all Germany would have been compelled to join Austria in the 
Italian War. 

It is to be remarked that this important demonstration was by 
no means confined to the friends of Austria, and that it was not even 
viewed with favour at Vienna. The Radical party among Austrian 
public men refused to attend it; and when Gagern said that Germany 
wanted an aristocracy, which Austria alone “could supply, he was 
rebuked by an Austrian s speaker. A real political idea, not local 
interest or party attachment, presided at these discussions, ‘They 
ure the first great movement towards a union of the German states 
on really libe ral principles, and the first acknowledgment by Germany 
of constitutional Austria. It would be easy for the Austrian and 
Bavarian governments to take advantage of this exhibition of pub blic 
fecling with creat effect. On the other hi and, itis a provoc: ation to 
Prussia; it organises the division of opinion in the nation; and in its 
protest against the commercial treaty between France and Prussia 
it exhibited a narrow and unstatesmanlike spirit. 


After the capture of Garibaldi, the Italian Government attempted 
to redeem its popul: wity by making his expedition the eround of a 
protest against the occupation of Rome. An am- 
nesty was granted to the prisoners, and the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs wrote a despatch pointing against 
France the true moral of the story. But this mea- 
sure, adopted after a violent discussion by a divided cabinet, failed 
to conciliate either the revolutionary party or the Emperor Napoleon. 
Mazzini had already seized the advantages of the situation, and, 10 


Rome and Italy. 
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a manifesto unusually argumentative and coherent, had severed the 
link which united the national movement with the Italian monarchy. 
He declared that his party were separated for ever from a torm of 
sovernment which at Sarnico fought for Austria, and at Aspromonte 
for the Pope; that their hopes henceforth were in the people alone, 
who had taken the initiative in every thing done since Villafranca, 
and who alone could carry the work of unity to the end. The energy 
of a principle, he says, is needed in so great an enterprise, and the 
popular mind is the only seat, the only Weapon, of principle. _Mon- 
archy is but a calculation of opportunity; it has no roots in the 
nation, from which it has not grown, and it depends for its existence 
on foreign support. It is hostile to freedom, for it governs by state 
of siege, by the systematic violation of individual liberty, by the sup- 
pression of a free press and of the right of association. And it ex- 
acts these sacrifices for no public purpose, but is impotent to unite 
Italy, since Garibaldi, the incarnation of her unity, was wounded by 
an Italian bullet on the path to Rome. 

The first result of the appeal to France was the fall of M. Thou- 
venel. In the month of June, M. de Lavalette had urged Cardinal 
Antonelli to accept the terms of a compromise by which the sove- 
reignty of Rome and abundant funds should be solemnly secured to 
the Holy See. The proposal involved two conditions. The concession 
of internal reforms was demanded, and, at the same time, in order 
that Italy might be a consenting party, and that France in assuming 
the responsibility should not act in open defiance of the Italian Go- 
vernment, it was required that the lost provinces should be surren- 
dered with a reservation which should not prejudice the contingent 
assertion of the pontifical claims. ‘The Pope rejected the whole 
scheme, and declared that the reforms which were prepared could 
be granted only when the whole of his territory was restored to him. 
As the terms proposed by France were the best she could offer with- 
out an act of hostility to the Italian Government, nothing now re- 
mained to her but either to coerce the Pope or to abandon the hope 
of an arrangement. 

In the French cabinet, the general doctrines of liberalism were 
specially represented by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. ‘That sys- 
tem of government which admires war for an idea, which considers 
motives of policy less than abstract principles, and carries into the 
administration of an absolute empire something of the temper of 
the doctrinaire partisan, is not generally popular among the Imperi- 
alist statesmen. But M. Thouvenel, with the ideas of 1789 to guide 
him, leaned strongly to the theories ef modern liberalism. He was 
& supporter of the American Union against secession; and, on the 
same principle, he believed in the right of the Italian nation to ab- 
sorb the States of the Church. The reply of Cardinal Antonelli to 
M. de Lavalette, and the despatch of General Durando, accordingly 
convinced him that procrastination had ceased to be useful when 
conciliation was hopeless, and that France ought to respond to the 
appeal of the Cabinet of Turin by some decisive act. On the 14th 
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of October, the Emperor announced to the council of the ministers 
his determination respecting Italy; and M. Drouyn de | ‘Huys | im- 
mediately rep laced M, Thouve nel at the I orelgn Of fle C. 

Whilst the difficulties of the Italian Government increased, and 
the address of the Bishop s at Pentecost had proved the union of al] 
the Catholic episcopate with the Holy See, public feeling in France 
becam: 9 ON the one hand, more ardent in support of the temporal 
power, and Ol) the O ; 
for the greatness of Italy. Muhtary glory, there is none to be had, 


The oceupation of Rome secures the French influence in Ita ly; the 


her, less eager to make unnecessary sacrifices 
{ 


} 


accomplishment of Italian unity would create a formidable neichbour, 
from whom no further concessions of territory could be safely de- 
manded. As the moment approached when a final decision seemed 
inevitable, national pride began to be alarmed at the idea of sur- 
rendering a great military position, which was the pivot of French 
authority in the affairs of Italy and in the eoneerns of the Church, 
The Viseount de la Guéronnitre was employed in the new journal, 
La France, to encourage these views, and to translate them into a 
positive and consistent scheme of policy. He dwelt on the mission 
of France, on the freedom of the ¢ 

which would triumph in the fa 
“would become one of the ancestors of the new monarchy, and who 


“ 


— +h, on the perils of Mazzinism, 
l of Rome. “ Mazzini,” he said, 


ean say who would be its heir? . . .. . The king, who 1s the chiet 
and the lberator of the great Italian country, would be nothing but 


the instrument of a party; and in arriving at the spot to which Gari- 
baldi sought to conduct him, he would end where the demagogues 
wish to drax him. Why, then, did they treat as a rel bel and : 

criminal the heroic adventurer who has fallen in the cau 
Aspromonte ? If they earry out his programme atter breaking his 
sword, they will only have prepared his triumph; and the culprits 
bench will be nearly as exalted as that throne which he was impatient 
to transport to Rome, after having erected it at Naples. ae. eae 
judges resume the march to Rome on the track marked by the blood 
of Aspromonte, it is not mere ly an apotheosis that they will p rovoke, 
it is the dictator of the Italian revolution that they appoint.” A 
united Italy, a argued would be a chimera even without the ob- 
stacle presented 1] yy the te mporal power. Naples could submit to 
unity — at the expense of its nation ity. It was governed en- 
tirely by Piedmontese, who simply renewed in a different form the 
despotism it had suffered so long. The real interest of Victor m- 
manuel was to escape from Southern Italy as honourably as possible, 
after having gone there without right or foresight. In this way, the 
public mind was prepared for the accession of a minister who, though 
long in disgrace, was known for his attachment to national interests, 
and who immediately showed, in the American as well as in the ho- 
man question, the difference of his policy from that of his predecessor. 
In his first circular on taking office, he said : “The Roman question 
involves the highest interests of religion and of politics; it arouses all 
over the globe scruples most worthy of respect ; and in examining 
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‘he difficulties by which it is surrounded, the Emperor's government 


ards it as its first Gauty to secure itselt ae all that might re- 
es 


semble on its part a yielding to sith r side, or might make it deviate 


from the line of conduct which 1t has marked out for itself. 

Thus it was proclaimed to the world, that the withdrawal of her 
troops from Rome was no longer to be an idea by which France 
would operate on the hopes and tears of the contending parties; that 
ution had provoked a defeat ; and that the 
Italian government, by allowing Garibaldi to mature his scheme, by 
is fe Lt] ypting his idea, had not gained any 
concession from France. The intention of the imperial government 
was transmitted to Turin in a despatch which sevived just before the 
meeting of the Italian Parhament on the 18th of November. The 
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Rattazzi ministry, after explaining their policy, avoided a hostile vote 


by res] ming OlL the Ist o December. A ft r ¢ msiderable difficulty, 
- ° . 7 . 1° 7 * 7 
and negotiations with various public men, which lasted a week, a new 
administration was formed by Signor Farini, wio of all Italian states- 
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avery judicious programme on the 10th of December. His chief 
. sal ] ] a ane * Teale 
object, he said, would be to effect the internal organisation of Italy 
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Ricasoli pursued lis aggressive policy against Rome. The question 


has not, however, been left ent tirely to the secular arm. 


The address of the bishops in favour of the temporal power has 
been met by a petition to the Pope, praying him to resign it, which 
was drawn up by Passaglia, and has been signed by nearly nine 
thousand of the Italian cler: oy. The whole number of priests mn 


Italy exceeds one hundred thousand. It is impossible to calculate the 


. 
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prope tion vhich the number of petitioners bears to the number of 
those who were prevented from declaring their adhesion by motives 
of interest or fear, as the influence of the ecclesiastical authorities 
Was exerted stron: rly the other way. The importance of the event is 
neither in the numbers of these who took part in it, nor in the lan- 
cuige of the petition, which simp!) ‘ dec] bese that if picty and patriot- 
isin are brought into antagonism the greatest temporal and spiritual 
dangers are to be apprehended, We must look for the real character 
of this measure in the explanations of Passaglia, and in his published 
extracts from many of the letters he has received from those who 
adopted his petition. His own argument is very simple, almost 
superficial, such as was required to obtain the adhesion of very many 
persons of different opinions, not likely to view the question from 
many points, and strongly moved by the popular sentiment, and by 
the evils of the conflict around them, 
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The view he puts forward is this: —There can be no contradiction 
between the true interests of religion and the political welfare of the 
people. It is impossible that men should be attached to a religion 
which 1 ie temporal sacrifices—“ ut eam religionis famam mente 
animoque probent qua terrena opponuntur ceelestibus. * It is impr )S « 
sible that religion can be served by a clergy who denounce civil 
equality , politic: al liberty, popular rights, and national unity. The 
Church and society are ruined by the universal and not unjust con- 
viction, that the will of the people and the political progress of nations 
are opposed to the utmost by the efforts of the priesthood. A govern- 
ment persistently abhorred and repudiated by 1 its subjects cannot be 
deemed legitimate. A community which is unable to maintain itself 
by its own strength, and relies on for elgn arms for protection against 
a discontented people, cannot be accounted to enjoy the rights and 
authority of a state. The nation has the right to assert its own 
mi jesty, to recover its lost unity, and to establish its freedom, These 
are opinions on which the Church has no authority to pronounce, 
which the Italians, in common with all civilised nations, solemnly be- 
lieve, and which neither the bishops nor the Pope himself can refute 
by argument or authoritatively condemn. Pius IX., if he were not 
misled by those who declare themselves the only rei ] Catholics, and 
believe the care of the Church, of orthodoxy, and of the Holy See, 
committed specially to sleninaaeen s, would not be able to refuse the 
capital of Italy to those one claim it by the rights of man—* almam 
urbem jure gentis repetunt.” 

In his w: ay of carrying on the controversy, Passaglia often resem- 
bles his adversaries of the Civilti or the Armonia, His theories are 
not less absolute, and his tone sounds sometimes strange in a grave 
divine, and betrays the bitterness which the dispute has created 
among the Italian clergy, One priest who mistook another name 
for his own, and wrote to protest, is reminded that things similar are 
not identical, and that a certain animal which is very like a horse 
ought never to be taken for one. Another is told, that the man 
whose name he mistook for his own will be sorry ‘cn have even his 
name in common con bravi del vostro taglio. A third, who had written 
to say that one of the names on the list is that of a priest who has 
been. dead eloht years, is advised, in a phrase which would be much 
shorter in English, to go where ios can inform the dead man of the 
mistake. With singular want of tact, a letter in which Passaglia 


is called the Bossuet of Italy is inserted with applause. Other 
letters show more distinetly than his own language the nature of the 


feelings and opinions entertained by the petitioning clergy. One 
talks of “the clorious constitution: al sceptre of the magnanimous 
King Victor Emanuel II.’ Another, of ‘‘ the rulers of Israel led 
astray by earthly desires.” A canon speaks of the “ incompatibility 
of the two powers in the person of the Pope” in terms as applicable 
to all times as to the present. A Venetian priest sneers at the Bishop 
of Orleans “ preaching in the barracks of the Zouaves—an audience 


worthy indeed of such an apostle.” In another letter the Mediatore 18 
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raised because it “ saves the Church from the evils which the ex- 
aggerations of Rome inflict upon her. Believe that it is only the 
stupid and the bad among the clergy who stand by the Bourbons and 
the temporal power. But for the’ inertness and timidity of minds, 
natural consequences of the bygone servitude under the double yoke 
of the lay and of the episcopal government, the clergy of these pro- 
vinces, detesting the violence (da. jerocia) and the absurd obstinacy 
of the court of Rome, would almost un: inimously proclaim the Church 
free and purely spiritual. . .. . Morality is separated from the 
Chureh, because Rome sends us the robber and the assassin.” Both 
Passaglia and his correspondents treat the Jesuits as the chief agents 
in support of the temporal power: al gesuitico chiericume, capi- 
tanato dalla curia occultamente si agita.” One writer, in a long and 
elaborate letter, declares his belief that the independence of the Holy 
See must rely on something very different from the “ miserable and 
ridiculous support declared indispensable by the episcopal oracle ;” 
that the spirit of courage and sacrifice is least where there are 
most bonds of connection with the world; and that “he who governs 
is therefore less his own master than he that is a subject.” Seven 
Austrian priests write, ‘‘ who can hesitate to declare himself between 
the interests of his country and those of a few unreasonable and insa- 
tiable egotists?” When the secret thoughts of thousands are brought 
to light, there will always be violence, ignorance, and passion ; but all 
these sentiments are virtually shithieneel by the learned man who 
selects them for publication. , ° 

We find, on the other hand, many signs of the efforts made to 
counteract this movement. “ The priests here are few and poor and 
full of dread of the bishop, who would certainly strike them certo 
Julminerebbe.” A Sicihan writes, “ In the diocese of Trapani the in- 
exorable bishop, Monsignore Ciciolo-Rinaldi, has secretly menaced 
with suspension @ divinis all who should sign any petition against 
the temporal power.” At Brescia many of the clergy, deeming every 
priest excommunic: ied who had given his name to |] usnaeitin, would 
not give them absolution w schenss a previous formal and ‘public re- 
tractation, Nobody who knows how terrible this situation must be, 
how hard it is to bear isol: ation, to set at nought superiors, to resist a 
vast organisation, an overwhelming tri adition, and the most subtle 
influence that can penetrate a conscience, can be surprised that no 
advance is made towards a settlement. 

Let no man, therefore, wonder at, and let no Catholic deplore, the 
hopelessness of any immediate termination of the Italian question by 
the victory either ‘of the royal or the pontifical cause. In resisting 
every proposed arrangement,—every offer that comes from Turin, 
every solicitation of France —Pi ius IX. has saved the Church from a 
peril of of which we may ven ‘stand one portion from the speeches of 
Cavour, and the rest from the writings of Passaglia. Cavour, by 
his formula of a free church in a free state, opposed to the policy of 
the Church a principle which is her own, and which she cannot 
resist without being unfaithful to herself. It might, indeed, have 
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been shown that he admitted neither the canonical authority which | 
the Church claims over her children, nor the independence of the 
clergy from the State; and it was easy to show that the polity whic), 
he fone was —T revolutionary, and that its interests would 
continue to be pursued by conspiracy, perfidy, unprovoked ager 


. rgxy ° . . ’ 7 Pell 
sion, ‘and unscrupulous ambition. ‘This 1s a necessity of the position 
which Cavour created for his country, and which, even when peace 


with the Church becomes the only salvation of the monarch 'y) and 
when conciliation has to be soucht by every sacrifice, must make if 


impossible that Piedmont should CveL c1ve hostages or security to 
Rome. Every government that has some external object to achieve 
beyond the ordinary functions of all states is by its nature arbi- 
trary. The resources of Italy will continue to be strained as long 
consolidate her unity = Southern pro- 


iy 
rh 
as she has to achieve and « 


vinces must be quelled by force. The republic ins must \ con- 
1} ® 
trolled by force. 


ihe warlike impetus We 
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hi soteigt in Garibaldi 
ry ioree. And, be sides a 
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nust be restrained |} 
lata, a oreat military power must be kept Uy 
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foe, to resist the predomimance of France, an 


i these elements of abso- 
) against the external 
L to conquer Venetia, 
Tyrol, and Istria. While this position lasts, Piedmont can never 
tolerate a moral influence which in a free country Is incommen- 
surable, and in a religious country irresistible; she can never allow 
a liberty which may become opposition to the accomplishment of 
those objects which are the very condition of a united Italy. All 
this might have been easily shown by those who accept the notion of 
a free church in a free state. But that is not the eround taken by 
the defenders of the Holy See; and it is least of all that which can 
be taken by a Pontiff w tho has made more concordats than any of 
lis predecessocrs. Instead of acc apne the notion of right and tree- 
dom, vs answer was made on that of privilege and authority; a 
cround, that is to say, which those Catholics who in other lands—in 
France. and Germany, in America and England and Belgium—have 
upheld the freedom of religion could not consistently accept; while 
those who do not perceive the error of the revolutionary doctrine 

seeing the flaw in the argument on the side of the Church, were 


drive ‘n to the other side, 
] 


Passaglia’s views, however, carry the peril farther, in our judg- 
ment, than Cayour’s, and justify more completely the resistance 01 
the Holy See. All men understand why, with the captivity and 
the schism of the West in their thoughts, Catholics dread the notion 
ff Popes at Avignon. But there is a nationality more to be dreaded 
than the French, and more insidious in its influence on the Church. 
We tear Napoleon using the Pope as an instrument, or Victor yma- 
nuel treating him as a victim. Worst of all woul ld | ve the patri iotic 
clergy of It: aly, the followers of Gioberti and the friends of Passaglia, 
who would m: we him their champion and hero. The Church could 
be tter bear to see him a captive or an exile than realising the ideals 
of 1846. Then indeed the remedy would be worse than the malady; 
fur the temporal power has had no effect more injurious than that, 
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during the last three hundred years, it has more and more italicised 
the Court of ome A local and exclusive Romanism, instead of an 
seymenical Catholicism, was thus created, by which the very autho- 
v of the Holy See became a party cause; and in the dispute with 
Gallicanism the Ultramontane extreme developed a national charac- 
tery which was worse than that which it opposed, because it extended 


ames 


its foreign tone over all countries, checked the natural growth of ma- 
terial elements, and, by imposing an utterly external and not reli- 


vious uniformity, obscured the real conditions of ecclesiastical unity. 
In the Middle Ages, before the Popes were so completely tied to 
Rome, or even sate there, for other reasons this local character did 
not appear. National distinctions were less marked, and the great 
schools of theology drew the cle rey to other centres. ‘The great re- 
hgious orders did not radiate from Rome. ‘There was less national 
jealousy and less ecclesiastical centralisation. Ultramontanism was 
a canonical, hot a geogrs iphical idea. But just as the temporal 
power, by makine th » Pope an absolute sovereion, dissociated the 
Church from freedom, so by giving the curia a ni ational character it 
has diminished the harmony and intelligent sympathy with the cha- 
racter and tendencies of other nations. They have been compelled 
to pursue their intellectual and political life without the help and 
encouragement of Rome; and the Holy See has had no part in 
many of the greatest achievements of Catholicism. Men who have 
most loved and reveren — the authority of the papacy, and have 
lit ical or an episcopal Gallicanism, have 


—d 


been most averse to a po 


found it clad in the onise of a people neither the most ewe 

nor the most congenial; and even art and literature, theo ay and 

oe | ee been dwaried to the proportions ofa parti a nation, 
til 3 b hhae been hard to distinguish Ultramontane principles frou 

I> > . 

Koman prejudices, and freedom from the one has almost se ai in- 

separable f trom ] Je ‘alousy of the other. ‘The subjection of the I pacy 


to the nation is a danger against which there are fewer counties 
than against its subjection to the State. The whole Church would 
esist the latter: half the Church would suppose the former to be 
the highest manifestation of papal authority. If the temporal power 
Were abolished, and the Church were at peace with the Italian State, 
the current represented by the Wediatore would combine with so 
many tendencies among Catholics as to be a real peril to religion. 
These reasons make the resistance of the Pope » to the olin of 
the Italians a service not less to religion than to freedom and intellec- 
tual progress. On the same grounds it would be disastrous now if 
his adve rie Ss gave way. If the party who have always op yposed the 
desire of m: iking Rome the ec: ipital were definitively to triumph, or if 
he government purch ased peace by the restoration of the Marches 
then the Italian revolution would be an unmixed calamity for sai 
gion, Trials are not inflicted in vain. Providence would be bafiled 
if the result of so oreat an uprising r were a restoration instead of an 
improvement of the old condition, and if there were neither compen- 
sation nor atonement for the cuilt and suffering of the last three years. 


~ 
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That atonement and that compensation are to be looked for in things 
with which the liberals among the Italian clergy can hardly sy mpa- 
thise,—the eradication of the peculiar Italian tr: aditions, the destruc- 
tion of national exclusiveness, the alliance of religion with a system 
ot freedom as remote from that of Turin as from that of Rome , fami- 
harity with the highest deve ‘opment of religions and profane know- 
ledge, and contact with Protestantism 1n its intellectual, religious, and 
tolerant form, instead of with a passionate, fanatical, and ignorant un- 
belief. ‘This solution will be lost if either Church or State should yield, 

If in our English constitution we have obtained security against 
both anarchy and despotism, we owe it as much to King Charles’s 
resistance to the demands of the revolutionary parliament in 1645 as 
to the parliamentary resistance to his arbitrary acts in 1640. If the 
Catholic Church comes forth from the present revolutionary move- 
ment, endowed with greater vigour and greater influence over man- 
kind, victorious alike over the faults of friends and the enmity of 
foes, it will be due both to the constancy of the Pope and to the 
energy of the liberal party. From a position of this kind there is no 
issue e xcept by violence. Persuasion can effect nothing; and media- 
tion, if it could 1 y any possibility succeed, would be more dangerous 
than antagonism. 

So far as the unity of Italy now exists, it has been accomplished 
in defiance of the authority, and by a violation of the rights, of the 
lloly See. The P ope has never ceased to pr otest ; and he ha s been 
supported in his resistance by the whole of the Catholic episcopate, 
and by nine-tenths of the Italian clergy, who cannot be reconciled 
with the new power. The Pope cannot retract words which have 
been so solemnly adopted; and the clergy, even if they were won by 
concessions or tamed by persecution, wana not be able to exert a 
conciliatory influence. An impulse wilidths no authority could arrest 
has been communicated to the movement in favour of the temporal 
power. It has passed beyond the control of those who have ex xcited 
it, and we may apply to the situation the words which Hallam uses 
of the Long Parliament: “They had permitted the populace to mingle 
in their discussions, testifying pleasure at its paltry applause, and 
encour: aging its sedtineines agoressions on the minority. Even if 
_ Italian clergy takes alarm at the perils of religion, its action will 
be hindered by the fe eling which has been created i in other countries 
against ev ery scheme of compromise. 

That idea never presents itself to the mind of a Catholic but with 
every circumstance which could contribute to ensure its rejection. 
First, the opposition to the Roman government involves a severe cen- 
sure on the same authority which is : supreme in matters of conscience, 
and it is ac compi anied by criticism of the P ope himself. Now an edu- 
cated Catholic is able to distinguish fully between the person and the 
thing ; he knows, indeed, that such a distinction is of ereater conse- 
quence in the Church masts in the State, and that the cav: alier senti- 
ments of a purely personal loyalty, reverence, and attachment, which 
in civil society obliterate the difference between right and might, 
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confound in the spiritual order the divine with the human cause. 
But the majority of men are incapable of understanding this distine- 
tion, and cannot feel towards an institution the attachment which is 
inspired by a person. They cling with an unquestioning confidence 
and veneration to their pastors, like children to their parents, and 
Eastern nations to their princes. For they have not the knowledge 
which could enable them to judge the conduct and orders of supe- 
riors; and if they emancipate themselves at all from the regular sub- 
mission, they will, in all likelihood, fall into the hands of less sate and 
less upright guides. If they turned away now from the exhortations 
of the clergy, they would find no other settled and consistent view to 
follow, but would be bewildered amidst a chaos of vague and dis- 
cordant projects. Although political morality may be a safeguard 
against error in the present controversy, its influence cannot extend 
beyond a particular nation or an instructed class. For if every 
people possessed an equal sense of what is right and wrong, the same 
principles of government would be introduced every where ; whereas 
the immoral systems of government are maintained in a sort of legi- 
timacy by the ignorance and the prejudices of their subjects. 

If men of this kind consult those who take the lead in the move- 
ment against the temporal power, they will hear things which will 
most assuredly deter them from agreement. [For they will find the 
conduct of those men based on a conviction and a hope that the 
downfall of Catholicism is approaching, and that the sequestration of 
the Pope’s dominions will undermine his spiritual authority. They 
will be unable to understand on what grounds men of these opinions 
expect the codperation of Catholics or blame their opposition, since, 1 
their eyes, every Catholic who joins them is either a hypocrite or a dupe. 

Finally, the Catholic whose religion has given him the happiness 
of mental repose, and a conscience free from doubt and casuistry, 
cannot stand apart from the great current without being vexed by 
new and formidable problems. ‘The Holy See has defended its poli- 
tical rights and possessions with the most awful anathemas. Excom- 
munication and interdict have been employed against nations for 
engaging In a war, or for obeying a sovereign hostile to the interests 
of the Church. Those weapons have not lost their efficacy. As it 
has generally been held that no government could safely define and 
acknowledge the conditions on which its authority may be resisted, so 
the Catholic is not furnished with a fixed criterion for judging when 
the acts of the hierarchical authorities cease to be binding on his con- 
science. There is little reason therefore to apprehend that public 
°pinion, which overlooks the exact distribution of right and wrong, 
and acts only either absolutely for or absolutely against the temporal 
power, will support any surrender or concession of the Italian cause. 

. Che liberals and conservatives among the clergy of Italy are 
quite agreed in opposing that which can alone effect a serious 1m- 
provement in the Church,—the absence of the Pope from Italy. On 
spiritual grounds there is no other alternative which Catholics can 
desire, or which will supersede the revolution by reforms. ‘The 
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countries; while others — conten led, with equal aut hority, that an 
exile in a country gover! y law von hoi necessarily alter > the 
character « f the pon tifical covernnn But it 1s hard to conceiye 
how any jundamental change in the spirit of the acialnistration can 
be expected without some interruption of the kind 

Spiritual reasons are not, however, the only considerations which 
weich in the question. ‘The influences by which the temporal power 
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is upheld are far more extensively political than religious, Austria 
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among those who cling to the balance of power, among the advocates 
of French influence, and in all those to whom the revolution in all 
its forms is an object of abhorrence. And finally, there are thos 
who rejoice at every impediment to the eres of a powerful 
kingdom in Italy, and those who rejoice at what appears to them an 
impediment to the free action of ecclesiastical power, “a a security 
in the hands of its enemies. 

There is nothing unnatural in the combination by which men 
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interest 1fseu would repel. W here a question of principle IS Involved, 
it must be settled before the voice Oi expe ‘diency ean be heard. 
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kecent evidence has proved taat the Roman gov ernment was arbi- 


trary in its nature; and before this fact, the discussion of its benefi- 
cence or of its unpopulai ‘ity is superfluous. ‘The — which 
leads men to resist oppression is founded on a right; but the induce- 
ment to resist arbitrary government, even if not op pressive, is it 
duty. In one case men vindicate their own rights or interests; 1 
the other, they vindicate, even at the risk of injuring themselves, the 
rights of God. The true doctrine of divine right condemns arbitrary 
power as absolutely as wanton rebellion. It is vain to say that a 
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destroyed to serve some great national temporal end. A legitimate 
government cannot justly be destroyed for one purpose, or an arbi- 
trary fovernment preser ved for the othe Le 

These are the two reasons which, in conjunction with each 
other, have guided that minority among Catholics who, on this side 
the Alps, have dissented from the general opinion, and contemplate 
Without alarm the suspension of the temporal power. If religious 
considerations alone recommended it, the -y would not be enough to 


absolve the subjects of the Pope from their allegiance. If the politi- 
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cal arguinent stood alol ne, the que e»stion, What next ? the doubt as to 
the issue, tie poss ibilit y ol baie ong down pre ater evils 3 than those it 
was ‘ntende of to remove, would m: a the resistance e an act of doubt- 
expediency and of questionable justice. But the political argu- 
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P litical opyects predominate ; Lil others, relloion. pome wish th 


homan government to ve reformed; others believe that 1t can neve 


be restored. Others, again, believe that the question of restoration 
is not ripe for discussion until the question of conservation is de- 
cided; that the guide of conduct is present duty, and not future 
hopes; and that 1t is equally impossible now to imagine the conditions 
on which the Pope could return to Rome, if he should leave it, and 
to iecture the probable duration of his absence. It 1s enough at 
present if we are not blind to the faults ofthe Roman government, or 
to the defeets of Italian liberalism: if we trust neither to French 


protection nor to an Austrian restoration; if we understand that there 
l ermanent substitute and no possible security for the tem- 
tify the cause of ‘reedom with the 
kinedom. of Italy, nor the independence of the Church with the 


rvoverninent of the Roman Sintun, 


or many months it has been no seeret that the expedient by 
Which the creat Powers had attempted to cheek the national and re- 
litious movement that threatens the Turkish empire 

The Greek with destruction, had been abandoned even b yy the pro- 
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Revolution. — tec tin ¢ diplomacy; that the Bavarian dynasty, having 
failed to take root in the Greek soll, was about to fall; 

f° 
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and that it was spared only until an opport nity eould be found ot 
electing an unbloody revolution. The fault of the failure of the first 
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KIng of indepe dent Greece lies not in himself or his advisers only, 
} ++ a 7 . . . . . a 
but in the character of thea ee people, in the constitution of L845, 


and in the policy of the great Powers 

None of the European Powers have sincerely supported the king- 
dom of Greece. In the West, there was a constant and natural alarm 
lent the moveuiens whieh: bed bo leaak independence should proceed 
farther towards its legitimate conclusion in the expulsion of the 
lurks from Kurope. For the Greek nation is animated by the two 
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feelings of nationality and hatred of “pean orieags both of them 
by their nature expanslv e. restle ess, and ag roressive 3 wd the ‘Y neces- 
S: arily look on their present independence as the first step towards the 
emancipation of the whole Hel lenic race, and the deliverance of the 
Oriental Church. Russia, on the other hand, has always seen with 
version a sovereign whose religion prevented the religious fu elings 
of the Greeks from acting efficaciously against the Turks; and go 
early as 1843 she had prepared a vessel for the de eparture of King 
Otho, in the expectation that he would fly rather than yield to the 
threats of Kalergis. Whuilst Russia gave no moral support to the 
king, the Western Powers repeatedly interfered to undermine his 
authority. First came the blockade in 1850; then the occupation 
during the Crimean ri then the denunciation of the government 
of Greece by Count Walewski at the Congress of Paris; and the note 
of the 2d of July 1856, in which France and Kngland protested 
against the uppointme nt of the ministry of Bulearis, now preside nt of 
the provisional government, because of its hostility to Turkey. 
Nevertheless the king was not unpopular with a part of the popu- 
lation ; he kept alive the hopes of conquest by all the means in his 
power; and the thing that made him obnoxious to France and England 
was his only merit in the eyes of the Greeks. ‘The misfortune of his 
position was, that the moment he lost the countenance of the Powers 
he became useless to his subjects. The reproach of having neglected 
internal interests and material improvement was not cast on him by 
the people, who cared for nothing but the profits of trade and the 
extension of the frontiers. Too indiffe ‘rent and ignorant of political 
life to bee apable of self-pove ‘rnment, they never ad ipted themselves 
to free institutions; and the constitution was so contrived as to effect 
nothing for the political education and discipline of the population. 
[It is justly described by one of the wisest of our historians as a com- 
pilation from foreign sources, and not the production of the national 
mind. ‘ National wants and national institutions were alike over- 
looked. . . . The section of the constitution which determines the 
publie rights of the Greek citizen, omits all reference to those rights 
in his position as an inhabitant of a parish, and as a member of a 
munici pality and provincial district. Indeed, the interests of the 
citizen, in so far as they were directly connected with his locality 
and his prope rty, were completely neglected, and only his relations 
with the legislature and the central government were determined. 
Universal suffrage was adopted for choosing members of the 
legislature, while the chief mavistrates ‘ the municipaliti ties were 
selected by the king from three candidates chosen by an oligarchical 
elective body... . The municipalities remained in servile depend- 
ence on the king, the ministers of the day, and the prefects of the 
hour. The demarch was not directly elected | yy the people, a 1d the 
minister of the crown exercised a direct control over the budget of 
the demarchy. Yet the people, though not allowed to elect ‘their 
own local chief, were nevertheless entrusted with the election of 
deputies to the lower legislative chamber. And this introduction of 
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universal suffrage in the institutions of Greece was completely excep- 
tional, for a property qualification was retained for the electors who 
appointed provincial councillors. A system tending more directly to 
perpetuate maladministration In the municipalities, nullity in the 
provincial councils, and corruption in the chamber of deputies, could 
not have been devised. Individual responsibility was destroyed, the 
influence of the court was extended, and the power of faction in- 
creased. . . - It must be confessed that in many things the Greek 
revolution has failed. . . . The towns, it is true, are increasing, and 
merchants are gaining money; but the brave peasantry who formed 
the nation’s strength grows neither richer nor more numerous ; the 
produce of their labour is of the rudest kind ; whole districts remain 
uncultivated ; the wealthy Greeks, who pick up money in foreign 
traffic, do not invest the capital they accumulate in the land which 
they pretend to call their country; and no stream of Greek emigrants 
flows from the millions who live enslaved in Turkey to enjoy liberty 
by settling in liberated Greece.” ! 

A glance at the statistics of the progress of Greece in the reign of 
King Otho confirms the judgment of the distinguished Philhellene. 
The population, indeed, has increased in thirty years from 700,000 to 
1,100,000, the number of dwelling-houses from 95,000 to 204,000, 
the olive-trees from 2,300,000 to 7,400,000, and the mulberry-trees 
from 350,000 to 1,500,000. At the beginning of the war of inde- 
pendence, Greece. and the islands possessed only 449 trading vessels, 
which had increased in 1834 to 2891, and in 1856 to 5052 ships of 
825,000 tons burden, manned by 26,000 men. At the accession of 
King Otho there were no roads in the country that could be traversed 
by wheels; even now there are hardly 250 miles of road completed. 
Only 11,000 children went to school; now there are above 60,000, or 
about one in twenty of the population. This improvement in national 
education was effected chiefly by the secularisation of church property ; 
for the clergy possessed greater wealth under the Turks than since 
the deliverance of Greece. There were above 400 monasteries, and 
one priest to twenty-seven families. Of the former about 130 still 
subsist, and the numbers of the clergy amount to about 3200. 

All the land belonging to the Turks passed into the hands of the 
state, which thus became proprietor of the larger part of the soil. Only 
dd per cent of the whole area is susceptible of cultivation, and of 
this more than half remains uncultivated. The want of cattle and of 
beasts for the plough is severely felt, and the supply has increased 
very slowly. The country people consequently remain poor; and 
the parliament, which sometimes voted more money for military pur- 
poses than the government demanded, did little for the improvement 
of their condition. By an elaborate system of corruption and sale of 
oflices, the crown had succeeded in controlling the elections, and ob- 
taining a chamber of its own nominees. The country was without 
an aristocracy, the people without organic institutions, and the crown 
Without any efficient counterpoise that could serve as a safeguard and 


' Finlay’s History of the Greek Revolution, ii. 377-382. 
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a limit to its authority. It had become an artificial system withont 
the natural or legal basis of legitimacy, and without any security for 
permanence but the favour of the great Powers. The success of the 
Italian revolution was a signal to the Greeks. The actual alliance 
between the nationalists in the two countries is of less importance 
than the necessary internal connection between analogous situations, 
Nationality, which had triumphed in Italy, had far stronger claims 
for the Greeks; and the expulsion of the House of Lorraine from its 
Italian dominions was an example which more than justified the over- 
throw of a dynasty so young, so unpopular, and so foreign to the spirit 
and interests of Greece, as that of Otho. 

The insurrection of Nauplia was a symptom of that complete 
disaffection which has subsisted for the last two years among all 
parties, with the exception of some of the country people. The 
leaders held back through fear of foreign interference. At length, 
the foreign ministers declared that King Otho had promised to dis- 
solve the packed chamber of deputies, which was nicknamed the 
Chamber of Demarchs; and then it was known that the Powers which 
had sustained him so long had abandoned his cause. The revolution 
became at once a matter of certainty, and the chiefs watched their 
opportunity. They sueceeded in inducing the king to undertake a 
tour in the southern provinces, which were the most faithful to him, 
and then with all speed the outbreak was prepared during his ab- 
sence from Athens, that there might be no resistance, and that the 
world might understand how little support King Otho enjoyed in the 
nation. 

On the 13th of October the king and queen sailed for Messenia. 
A few days later Grivas proclaimed his dethronement in Acarnania, 
and Ruphos at Patras. The news reached Athens on the 22d, and 
a provisional government was instantly formed by Bulgaris and the 
absent Ruphos. On the same night they decreed the dethronement 
of the king and queen, and announced that a national assembly should 
be convoked to form a new constitution and elect a king. On the 
following day the army declared itself for the revolution; and with 
little bloodshed, and hardly any violence, the dethronement of the 
king was accomplished. On the 24th, the diplomatic body visited 
the king on board his ship, and assured him of the hopelessness of 
his cause; and Otho, without landing, sailed away from his kingdom 
on board an English man-of-war. 

According to law, the crown devolved on the younger brother of 
King Otho, Prince Adalbert of Bavaria. But the same authority 
which had deprived Otho of his crown, and Queen Amelia of her 
regency, could with equal right exclude the whole house of Wittels- 
bach. The power which had deposed the sovereign would not 
respect the claims of his heir; and a prince who had made no 
struggle for himself virtually surrendered the rights of his family. 
It might further be argued, that by the protocol of 1852 the house 
of Bavaria had abandoned its rights, It was a consenting party to 
the agreement that the next king should belong to the Greek re- 
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lizion; but no prince of that house had adopted the communion of 
the Eastern Church. Negotiations, indeed, had been opened, with 
primitive simplicity, to obtain the consent of the Pope to such a 
change ; and a dignitary of the Church in Bavaria was said to ap- 
rove of the idea. But Prince Adalbert had afterwards married a 
Spanish Infanta; and it was pertectly understood that he had deter- 
mined never to abandon his religion. Semi-official articles appeared 
‘n the Bavarian newspapers, in which the revolution was condemned ; 
whilst it was declared that only a native monarch could succeed in 
the arduous task of governing and contenting the Greeks. 

That grievous delusion has never been entertained by the Greeks 
themselves. In a land without a real aristocracy, a native king can 
only be either the nominee of a party or a military chief. In Greece 
the first would be the only alternative. Prince Hypsilanti was ac- 
cordingly started as a national candidate. But the Russian influence 
was not strong enough to maintain his cause; and the Greek leaders 
knew the objection to a sovereign who would be Greek both by race 
and religion. His elevation would be an act of hostility against 
Turkey and a menace to the peace of Europe; and, the object of his 
existence being foreign aggrandisement, there would be no prospect 
of those internal reforms the need of which is deeply felt by every 
public man in the kingdom. For the purposes of internal improve- 
ments in the laws and administration, it was necessary to turn their 
eyes to Western Europe. A French or an Italian prince would have 
suited the political views of many. But France had no candidate, 
and it was certain that an Italian prince would not be permitted by 
the other Powers to assume the crown. Moreover, the strong feel- 
ing of hatred for the Latin Church, which is next to a Greek’s hatred 
of Islamism, was an objection to any Catholic candidate. Against 
Protestants there is not an equal hatred, nor is there any reason 
to believe that a Protestant king would not be able to become popu- 
lar even with the clergy. The notion which has been suggested, 
that Greece should elect some eminent statesman to rule over it,—a 
notion which was varied through all the gradations of supposed 
eminence,—is by no means the most absurd of the projects that have 
appeared. The nation ought to receive its new organisation at once 
from an administrator of great capacity and dictatorial powers—a 
Solon or Lycurgus. If that is not done, it will not be ripe for free- 
dom, nor capable of being governed without a humiliating reliance 
on foreign support, or dishonest appeals to the national passions. 

The Provisional Government immediately assured the Powers 
that the Turkish territory should not be molested, and that they 
would no longer insist on the king belonging to the national faith. 
hese declarations were more than appeals to benevolence. They 
Were the announcement that the Russian influence, which promised 
for a moment to command the situation, through Kanaris and Gri- 
vas, was no longer supreme. Kanaris, an original member of the 
Provisional Government, resigned after forty-eight hours, and the 
turbulent Grivas died very soon. ‘The name of the Duke of Leuch- 
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tenberg had been hardly mentioned when the reaction in fayoyr 
of England ensued, and Prince Alfred suddenly became the popular 
candidate. It is probable that the leaders relied on English help in 
effecting political reforms, restoring the finances, and developing the 
° _ 5 

trade and the internal resources of the country ; that they reckoned 
on the annexation of the Ionian Islands; and that they hoped, by 
binding up the interests of England with their cause, to deprive the 
Turkish empire of its chief support. The idea was not the sugges- 
tion of intrigue, and was taken up with an ‘unreasoning enthusiasm, 
It was maintained that, on the principle of non-intervention, nobody 
could prevent them from electing whom they chose. On the theor 
of the supremacy of the popular vote, the nation could not be de- 
prived of its choice by the engagements of the three Powers among 
themselves. France could not resist a plébiscite, and Russia was 
spoken of with a contempt which proved how completely her influ- 
ence had been swept away by the current of the hour. Nothing but 
a spontaneous movement of extraordinary violence could have dis- 
abled so completely the great Russian party, or could have made 
a whole nation blind to the utter absence of any hope that a youth 
without political education or experience could overcome the enor- 
mous ditliculties of the situation, with anarchy in the internal 
administration, a mutinous army, just discontent in almost every 
class, and a crowd of ill-disposed, useless, and ignorant ofiicers and 
unemployed officials. 

Alarmed at these demonstrations, Russia declared, at the end of 
October, that she deemed the engagements of 1850 still binding, and 
that no member of the reigning families of England, France, or 

Des cane a . - . r * . . ° 
Russia could accept the crown, This declaration, directed against 
Prince Alfred, did not include the Duke of Leuchtenberg, who is not 
in the line of the succession to the Russian throne. ‘The English 
Government refused, therefore, to make a similar declaration; and the 
agitation for Prince Alfred was allowed to continue during the whole of 
November, until his election was certain. At the beginning of De- 
cember the silence of the English Government was broken, and the 

‘ . ’ . . ‘ 

Greeks were informed, that Russia having abandoned the claims of the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg, Prince Alfred would not be allowed to accept 
the crown. In order to overcome this obstacle, a vote by universal 
suffrage was immediately taken, and the Prince was elected. Under 
these circumstances, any other candidate supported by England 
would require to bring with him some very tempting bribe ; and 
the proposal of another prince of the House of Coburg, King Fer- 

c ama 2 
dinand of Portugal, was recommended by the prospect of a surrender 
of the Ionian Islands. Nothing less would preserve the popularity 
of England among the disappointed Greeks. 

The development of the Hellenic kingdom, and the solution of 
the Eastern question, depend, not on the ability with which the 
future king may prepare his armaments, and encourage the military 
ardour and national spirit of his people, but on the establishment of 
a pacific tranquil government that shall present to the Grecian 
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race under the Turkish yoke the spectacle of a well-governed, 
intelligent, and free community. When the people of Hellas thrive; 
when the State is supported by national institutions of local cha- 
racter and native growth; when the provinces shall offer to their 
leading men, in their several degrees, a sphere of action wide enough 
to satisfy their ambition and employ them usefully, without becom- 
ino centres of agitation and intrigue; when the abolition of the Ori- 
ental land-tax, and a wise commercial legislation, shall have opened 
to capital the way into the interior of the country, and to the 
peasant the prospect of wealth; and when the schools of Athens 
recover their old supremacy in the Levant, and become the chief 
source of knowledge and the chief arbiter of thought in the Grecian 
world ;—then, by its influence and by its example, the kingdom will 
attract all the Greeks of Turkey to its standard, and there will be 
something to reconcile the civilised Powers to the expulsion of the 
Turks from Europe. Hitherto the character of the emancipated 
Greeks has been, next to that of their chief emancipator, the greatest 
prop of the ‘Turkish cause in the councils of Western Europe. 
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